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RomoRS of an approaching war began 
to circulate freely before the Constitu- 
tion got fully equipped, and she soon 
dropped down as low as Alexandria. This 
was about the beginning of June, 1812. 
At this time the ship had about two hun- 
dred and fifty men on board her, that had 
been collecting for a few weeks previously, 
and some of her late officers rejoined her. 
She was still off Alexandria when the news 
came down that war was actually declared 
against Great Britain. Read was the old- 
est lieutenant then on board, and he had 
all hands called and made them a speech. 
When he had ended, the men asked per- 
mission to cheer; a request that was 
granted of course, and nine hearty cheers 
succeeded. This demonstration of feeling, 
however, was scarcely over, when several 
of the crew came forward, and stated that 
they were English deserters, and they 
were afraid to serve against their native 
country. The case was stated to Hull, 
who ordered them all discharged. This 
done, the remainder of the people were 
perfectly ready to engage. About this 
time Beekman Verplanck Hoffman joined 
as one of the lieutenants. 

The frigate gradually dropped down 
lower, receiving stores, and was joined 
again | Morris and Wadsworth, the for- 
mer as her first, and the latter as her sec- 
ond lieutenant. Shortly after she went 
up the bay to Annapolis, where the equip- 
ment of the vessel was completed. Here 
John Shubrick and Aylwin, a new mas- 
ter, joined, and a draft of men came on also. 
This nearly filled up the complement ; and 


Hull, who had joined in the river, was or- 
dered to carry the vessel round to New- 
York. On the 5th of July the anchor was 
weighed, and Old Ironsides proceeded 
down the bay and to sea on the 13th to 
cruise in the third and last of her wars. - 

At this time the principal officers of 
this well-known frigate were Isaac Hull, 
Esq., captain; Messrs. Charles Morris, 
Alexander Wadsworth, George Congas 
Read, Beekman Verplanck Hoffman, John 
Templer Shubrick, and Charles W. Mor- 
gan,* (acting) lieutenants; Messrs. Bush 
and Contee, lieutenants of marines ; Wm. 
C. Aylwin, master; T. J. Chew, purser ; 
and Amos A. Evans, surgeon. Among 
the midshipmen were Messrs. Gilliam, 
Beatty, Madison, Salter (now a captain), 
German, Gordon, Field, Baury (lost in 
the Wasp), Cross, Belcher, W. Taylor, 
Eskridge, Delany, Greenleaf, Griffin, and 
Tayloe. Morris, Read, and Wadsworth} 
are still living, as commodores ; but-Shu- 
brick and Hoffman are both dead. 

The Constitution got under way, from 
her moorings off Annapolis, July 5th, 1812, 
or sixteen days after the declaration of war. 
The intermediate time had passed in com- 
pleting the crew and the equipments of 
the ship. A draft of men having arrived 
only the previous evening, Morris was 
occupied in stationing them, as the ves- 
sel was leaving the bay. iy of the 
guns even had been taken on board low 
down in the Potomac, and a vast deal of 

work had been done between 
the time when the ship left the Potomac 
and her day of going to sea. Much also 
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remained to be done. The berth of a first 
lieutenant was no sinecure then. 

Friday, July the 17th, the ship was 
out of sight of land, though at no great 
distance from the coast, with a light 
breeze from the N. E., and under easy 
canvas. At one, she sounded in twenty- 
two fathoms; and about an hour after- 
wards, four sail were made in the northern 
board, heading to the westward. At three, 
the Constitution made sail, and tacked in 
eighteen and ahalf fathoms. At four, she 
discovered a fifth sail to the northward 
and eastward, which had the appearance 
of a vessel of war. This ship subsequent- 
ly proved to be the Guerriere, thirty-eight, 
Capt. Dacres. By this time, the other four 
sail were made out to be three ships and 
a brig; they bore N.N.W., and were all 
on the starboard tack, apparently in com- 
pany. The wind now became very light, 
and the Constitution hauled up her main- 
sail. The ship in the eastern board, how- 
ever, had so far altered her position by six, 
as to bear E.N.E., the wind having hitherto 
been fair for her to close. But at a quarter 
past six, the wind came out light at the 
southward, bringing the American ship to 
windward. The Constitution now wore 
round with her head to the eastward, set 
her light studding-sails and staysails, and 
at half-past seven beat to quarters, and 
cleared for action, with the intention of 
speaking the nearest vessel. 

The wind continued very light at the 
southward, and the two vessels were 
slowly closing until eight. At ten, the 
Constitution shortened sail, and immedi- 
ately after she showed the private signal 
of the day. After keeping the lights 
aloft near-an hour, and getting no answer 
from the Guerriere, the Constitution, at a 
quarter past eleven, lowered the signal, 
and made sail again, hauling aboard her 
starboard tacks. During the whole of the 
middle watch the wind was very light, 
from the southward and westward. Just 
as the morning watch was called, the 
Guerriere tacked, then wore entirely 
round, threw a rocket, and fired two guns. 
As the day opened, three sail were dis- 
covered on the starboard quarter of the 
Constitution, and three more astern. At 
five a. M., a fourth vessel was seen astern. 

This was the squadron of Com. Broke, 
which had been gradually closing with 
the American frigate during the night, and 
was now just out of gun-shot. As the 
ships slowly varied their positions, when 
the mists were entirely cleared away, the 
Constitution had two frigates on her lee 
quarter, and a ship of the line, two fri- 
gates, a brig, and a schooner astern. The 
names of the enemy’s ships have already 

been given ; but the brig was the Nauti- 
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lus, and the schooner another prize. All 
the strangers had English colors flying. 

It now fell quite calm, and the Consti- 
tution hoisted out her boats, and sent 
them ahead to tow, with a view to keep 
the ship out of the reach of the enemy’s 
shot. At the same time she whipt up one 
of the gun-deck guns to the spar-deck, and 
run it out aft as a stern chaser, getting a 
long eighteen off the forecastle also, for a 
similar purpose. Two more of the twenty- 
fours below were run out at the cabin 
windows, with the same object, though it 
was found necessary to cut away some of 
the wood-work of the stern frame, in 
order to make room. 

By six o’clock the wind, which con- 
tinued very light and baffling, came out 
from the northward of west, when the 
ship’s head was got round to the south- 
ward, and all the light canvas that would 
draw was set. Soon after, the nearest 
frigate, the Shannon, opened with her 
bow guns, and continued firing for about 
ten minutes ; but perceiving she could not 
reach the Constitution, she ceased. At 
half past six, Captain Hull sounded in 
twenty-six fathoms, when, finding that 
the enemy was likely to close, as he was 
enabled to put the boats of two ships on 
one, and was also favored by a little more 
air than the Constitution, all the spare 
rope that could be found, and which was 
fit for the purpose, was payed down into 
the cutters, bent on, and a kedge was run 
out near half a mile ahead, and let go. 
At a signal given, the crew clapped on, 
and walked away with the ship, overrun- 
ning and tripping the kedge as she came 
up with the end of the line. While this 
was doing, fresh lines and another kedge 
was carried ahead, and, though out of 
sight of land, the frigate had glided 
away from her pursuers before they 
discovered the manner in which it was 
done. It was not long, however, before 
the enemy resorted to the same expedient. 
At half past seven, the Constitution had 
a little air, when she set her ensign, and 
fired a shot at the Shannon, the nearest 
ship astern. At eight, it fell calm again, 
and further recourse was had to the boats 
and the kedges, the enemy’s vessels hav- 
ing a light air and drawing ahead, tow- 
ing, sweeping, and kedging. By nine, the 
nearest frigate, the Shannon, on which the 
English had put most of their boats, was 
closing fast, and there was every prospect, 
notwithstanding the steadiness and ac- 
tivity of the Constitution’s people, that the 
frigate just mentioned would get near 
enough to cripple her, when her capture 
by the rest of the squadron would be in- 
evitable. At this trying moment the best 
spirit prevailed in the ship. Every thing 
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was stoppered, and Capt. Hull was not 
without hopes, even should, he be forced 
into action, of throwing the Shannon 
astern by his fire, and of maintaining his 
distance from the other vessels. It was 
kpown that the enemy could not tow very 
near, as it would have been easy to sink 
his boats with the stern guns of the Con- 
stitution, and not a man in the latter 
vessel showed a disposition to desponden- 
cy. Officers and men relieved each other 
regularly at the duty, and while the for- 
mer threw themselves down on deck to 
catch short naps, the people slept at their 
guns. 

This was one of the most critical mo- 
ments of the chase. The Shannon was 
fast closing, as has been just stated, while 
the Guerriere was almost as near on the 
larboard quarter. An hour promised to 
bring the struggle to an issue, when, sud- 
denly, at nine minutes past nine, a light 
air from the southward struck the ship, 
bringing her to windward. The beautiful 
manner in which this advantage was im- 
proved, excited admiration even in the 
enemy. As the breeze was seen coming, 
the ship’s sails were trimmed, and as soon 
as she was under command, she was 
brought close up to the wind, on the lar- 
board tack; the boats were all dropped 
in alongside ; those that belonged to the 
davits were run up, while the others were 
just lifted clear of the water, by purchases 
on the spare outboard spars, where they 
were in readiness to be used again at a 
moment’s notice. As the ship came by 
the wind, she brought the Guerriere 
nearly on her lee beam, when that frigate 
opened a fire from her broadside. While 
the shot cf this vessel was just falling 
short of them, the people of the Constitu- 
tion were hoisting up their boats with as 
much steadiness as if the duty was per- 
forming in a friendly port. In about an 
hour, however, it fell nearly calm again, 
when Capt. Hull ordered a quantity of 
the water started to lighten the ship. More 
than two thousand gallons were pumped 
out, and the boats were sent ahead again 
to tow. The enemy now put nearly all 
his boats on the Shannon, the nearest ship 
astern; and a few hours of prodigious 
exertion followed, the people of the Con- 
stitution being compelled to supply the 
place of numbers by their activity and 
zeal. The ships were close by the wind, 
and every thing that would draw was set, 
and the Shannon was slowly, but steadily, 
forging ahead. About noon of this day, 
there was a little relaxation from labor, 
owing to the occasional occurrence of cat’s- 
paws, by watching which, closely, the 
ship was urged through the water. But 
at a quarter past twelve, the boats were 
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again sent ahead, and the toilsome work 
of towing and kedging was renewed. 

At one o’clock a strange sail was dis- 
covered nearly to leeward. At this mo- 
ment the four frigates of the enemy were 
about one point on the lee quarter of the 


‘Constitution, at long gun-shot, the Africa 


and the two prizes being on the lee-beam. 
As the wind was constantly baffling, any 
moment might have brought a change, and 
placed the enemy to windward. Atseven 
minutes before two, the Belvidera, then 
the nearest ship, began to fire with her 
bow-guns, and the Constitution opened 
with her stern chasers. On board the 
latter ship, however, it was soon found to 
be dangerous to use the main-deck guns. 
the transoms having so much rake, the 
windows being so high, and the guns so 
short, that every explosion lifted the up- 
per deck, and threatened to blow out the 
stern frame. Perceiving, moreover, that 
his shot did little or no execution, Capt. 
Hull ordered the firing to cease at half 
past two. 

For several hours the enemy’s frigates 
were now within gun-shot, sometimes 
towing and kedging, and at others endea- 
voring to close with the puffs of air that 
occasionally passed. At seven in the 
evening the boats of the Constitution 
were again ahead, the ship steering 
S.W.4W., with an air so light as to be 
almost imperceptible. At half past seven 
she sounded in twenty-four fathoms. For 
hours the same toilsome duty was go- 
ing on, until a little before eleven, when 
a light air from the southward struck the 
ship. The boats instantly dropped along- 
side, hooked on, and were all run up, with 
the exception of the first cutter. The 
topgallant studding-sails and staysails 
were set as soon as possible, and for 
about an hour the people caught a little 
rest. ; 

But at midnight it fell nearty calm 
again, though neither the pursuers nor the 
pursued had recourse to the boats, pro- 
bably from an unwillingness to disturb 
their crews. At two a. M., it was observ- 
ed on board the Constitution, that the 
Guerriere had forged ahead, and was 
again off their lee beam. At this time, 
the topgallant studding-sails were taken 
In. « 

In this manner passed the night, and on 
the morning of the next day, it was found 
that three of the enemy’s frigates were 
within long gun-shot, on the lee quarter, 
and the other at about the same distance 
on the lee beam. ‘The Africa and the 
prizes were much further to leeward. 

A little after daylight, the Guerriere, 
having drawn ahead sufficiently to be 
forward of the Constitution’s beam, tack- 
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ed, when the latter ship did the same, in 
order to preserve her position to wind- 
ward. An hour later the Aolus passed 
on the contrary tack, so near that it was 
thought by some who observed the move- 
ment, that she ought to have opened her 


fire; but, as that vessel was merely a- 


twelve-pounder frigate, and she was still 
at a considerable distance, it is quite pro- 
bable her commander acted judiciously. 
By this time, there was sufficient wind to 
cause Hull to hoist in his first cutter. 

The scene on the morning of this day 
was very beautiful, and of great interest 
to the lovers of nautical exhibitions. The 
weather was mild and lovely, the sea 
smooth as a pond, and there was quite 
wind enough to remove the necessity of 
any of the extraordinary means of getting 
ahead, that had been so freely used dur- 
ing the previous eight-and-forty hours. 
All the English vessels had got on the 
same tack with the Constitution again, 
and the five frigates were clouds of can- 
vas, from their trucks to the water. In- 
cluding the American ship, eleven sail 
were in sight, and shortly after a twelfth 
appeared to windward, that was soon as- 
certained to be an American merchant- 
man. But the enemy were too intent on 
the Constitution to regard any thing else, 
and though it would have been easy to 
capture the ships to leeward, no attention 
appears to have been paid to them. With 
a. view, however, to deceive the ship to 
windward, they hoisted American colors, 
when the Constitution set an English en- 
sign, by way of warning the stranger to 
keep aloof. 

Until ten o’clock the Constitution was 
making every preparation for carrying 
sail hard, should it become necessary, and 
she sounded in twenty-five fathoms. At 
noon the wind fell again, though it was 
found, that while the breeze lasted, she 
had gained on all the enemy’s ships; 
more, however, on some than on others. 
The nearest vessel was the Belvidera, 
wh.ch was exactly in the wake of the Con- 
stitution, distant about two and a half 
miles, bearing W.N.W. The nearest fri- 
gate to leeward bore N. by W. 4 W. dis- 
tant three or three and a half miles; the 
two other frigates were on the lee quarter, 
distant about five miles, and the Africa 
was hull down to leeward, on the opposite 
tack. 

This was a vast improvement on the 
state of things that had existed the day 
previous, and it allowed the officers and 
men to catch a little rest, though no one 
left the decks. The latitude by observa- 
tion this day, was 38°, 47 N., and the 
longitude by dead reckoning 73°, 57 W. 

At meridian the wind began to blow a 
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pleasant breeze, and the sound of the 
rippling under the bows of the vessel was 
again heard. From this moment the noble 
old ship slowly drew ahead of all her 
pursuers, the sails being watched and 
tended in the best manner that consum- 
mate seamanship could dictate, until four 
p. M., when the Belvidera was more than 
four miles astern, and the other vessels 
were thrown behind in the same propor- 
tion, though the wind had again got to be 
very light. 

In this manner both parties kept press- 
ing ahead, and to windward, as fast as 
circumstances would allow, profiting by 
every change, and resorting to all the 
means of forcing vessels through the 
water, that are known to seamen. Ata 
little before seven, however, there was 
every appearance of a heavy squall, ac- 
companied by rain ; when the Constitu- 
tion prepared to meet it with the coolness 
and discretion she had displayed through- 
out the whole affair. The people were 
stationed, and every thing was kept fast 
to the last moment, when, just before the 
squall struck the ship, the order was 
given to clew up and clew down. All the 
light canvas was furled, a second reef was 
taken in the mizzen-topsail, and the ship 
was brought under short sail, in an in- 
credibly little time. The English vessels, 
observing this, began to let go and haul 
down without waiting for the wind, and 
when they were shut in by the rain, they 
were steering in different directions to 
avoid the force of the expected squall. 
The Constitution, on the other hand, no 
sooner got its weight, than she sheeted 
home and hoisted her fore and main-top- 
gallant sails, and while the enemy most 
probably believed her to be borne down 
by the pressure of the wind, steering free, 
she was flying away from them, on an 
easy bowline, at the rate of eleven knots. 

In a little less than an hour after the 
squall had struck the ship, it had entirely 
passed to leeward, and a sight was again 
obtained by the enemy. The Belvidera, 
the nearest vessel, had altered her bear- 
ings, in that short period, two points 
more to leeward, and she was a long 
way astern. The next nearest vessel 
was still further to leeward, and more 
distant, while the two remaining frigates 
were fairly hull down. The Africa was 
barely visible in the horizon! 

All apprehensions of the enemy now 
ceased, though sail was carried to increase 
the distance, and to preserve the weather 
gauge. At half-past ten, the wind backed 
further to the southward, when the Con- 
stitution, which had been steering free for 
some time, took in her lower studding- 
sails. At 11, the enemy fired two guns, and 
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the nearest ship could just be discovered. 
As the wind baffled and continued light, 
the enemy still persevered in the chase, 
but at daylight the nearest vessel was 
hull down astern and to leeward. Under 
the circumstances it was deemed prudent 
to use every exertion to lose sight of the 
English frigates; and the wind falling 
light, the Constitution’s sails were wet 
down from the skysails to the courses. 
The good effects of this care were soon 
visible, as at six a. M. the topsails of the 
enemy’s nearest vessels were beginning to 
dip. At a quarter past eight, the English 
ships all hauled to the northward and 
eastward, fully satisfied, by a trial that 
had lasted nearly three days and as many 
nights, under all the circumstances that 
can attend naval manceuvres, from reefed 
topsails to kedging, that they had no 
hope of overtaking their enemy. 

The chase off New-York brought the 
Constitution largely before the public 
mind. It is true that this exploit was 
not one of a character to excite the same 
feeling as a successful combat; but men 
saw that the ships and crews that could 
achieve such an escape from a British 
squadron, must both of them have the 
right stuff for a glorious marine. Among 
the other amiable political misrepresenta- 
tions of that day, it had been boldly assert- 
ed in the opposition prints, that the ship 
had gone to sea without the necessary sup- 
ply of powder ; and the assertion had been 
so audaciously and perseveringly made, 
as is most apt to be the case, with this 
class of moralists, who usually make up 
the deficiencies in their facts by the vigor 
of their assertions, that the public had 
been more than half disposed to anticipate 
some early disaster to this particular ves- 
sel, when the news arrived of her successful 
struggle with the only collected force the 
enemy then possessed in the American 
seas. 

It was the good fortune of Old Tronsides 
to destroy two of the illusions of that 
portion of the people of this country, which 
had faith in English superiority in all 
things, then a numerous and devout class 
of believers, by first demonstrating that 
a Yankee man-of-war could get away 
from her enemy when there was occasion 
for the attempt, and that she could deal 
roughly with him, when the motive for 
avoiding an action did not exist. 

It is worthy of remark that the English 
abandoned the chase of the Constitution. 
at eight in the morning, and that at half 
past eight the busy old craft seeing a 
stranger on her starboard bow, made sail 
in chase, to ascertain her character. The 
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vessel proved to be an American brig. 
At ten, another vessel was chased and 
brought to, which also proved to be an 
American. At noon of the same day, 
having no further use for it, the boarding 
cutter was hoisted up, and the ship stood 
to the eastward, going into Boston a few 
days later, or near the close of the month. 

Hull remained a very short time at Bos- 
ton. It was the intention of the depart- 
ment to remove him from his ship, in 
order to give him the Constellation, in ex- 
change with Bainbridge, the latter ranking 
him ; and it has been sometimes imagined, 
that he was resolved to get another cruise 
out of his old craft, ere he was compelled 
to give her up. It is nowsknown that 
Capt. Hull’s orders had gone to New-York. 
to which place he had been ordered, and 
that he did not get them before he sailed 
a second time. The order to relinquish 
the ship to Bainbridge must have been 
issued at Washington, just after Hull 
reached Boston, and the receipt of his re- 
port of the chase was dated the very next 
day. This last letter was dated July 29th, 
and closed with these words—* Remain 
at Boston until further orders.” Luckily, 
Hull did not get this letter until he re- 
turned from his second cruise, sailing again 
on the 2d August. 

The Constitution now stood along the 
coast to the eastward, as far as the Bay 
of Fundy, and thence off Cape Sable and 
Halifax, meeting with nothing. Passing 
near the Isle of Sables, she next went to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where she 
made two captures of little value. On 
the 15th she chased a sloop of war with 
four merchant-men in company. The 
chases separated, one of them, a prize, 
being abandoned and set fire to. The 
sloop of war being to windward, the Con- 
stitution followed a ship, which proved to 
be an Englishman, with an American 
privateer prize-crew on board, that the 
sloop of war had brought to but had not 
taken possession of, in consequence of the 
appearance of the frigate. Another of the 
vessels was overhauled and recaptured, 
being an American, with an English prize- 
crew on board her. Mr. Madison* was 
put in charge of this vessel. After this 
little success, the Constitution stood to the 
southward and eastward, seeing nothing of 
any moment, until the 19th, when she made 
a suspicious sail from the mast-head, a long 
way to leeward. This was on the 19th, 
the frigate then being in N. Lat. 41°, 41/4, 
and W. Long. 55°, 48/4, or less than 700 
miles nearly east of Cape Cod. Having 
looked for his enemy in the vicinity of 
Halifax, without success, Hull was now 





* This gentleman was subsequently lost, in command of the Lynx. 
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on his way to go off Bermuda, with a si- 
milar purpose, when he feli in with this 
vessel. The strange sail was first seen at 
two p. m., and at three she was made out 
to be a ship, under short canvas, and close 
hauled, apparently waiting for the Consti- 
tution to come down toher. At half past 
three, the stranger was distinctly made 
out to be a frigate, and little doubt was 
entertained of his being an enemy. 

The Constitution continued to run down, 
until near enough to take a good look at 
the strange sail, when she came by the 
wind, and began to clear for action. While 
lying in this situation, the enemy having 
his main-topsail aback, gallantly waiting 
for his adversary, Hull reconnoitered, and 
made up his mind that he had a first-class 
English frigate to deal with. The top- 
gallant sails were furled, and her flying 
jib and all of her light staysails stowed. 
A second reef was taken in all the top- 
sails, the courses were hauled up, and the 
royal yards sent down. By this time the 
ship was clear and the drum beat to quar- 
ters, when the crew responded with three 
hearty cheers. After this the helm was put 
up, and the ship bore directly down upon 
theenemy. The Constitution had about a 
league to run, before she could get along- 
side of the stranger. At five p. m., being 
then at long gun-shot, the Englishman 
showed three ensigns, in different parts 
of his vessel, and commenced firing at 
very long shot. After discharging the 
guns of one side, he would wear and fire 
those of the other. These manceuvres in- 
duced the Americans to yaw, to prevent 
being raked, though they fired but three 
or four guns in approaching. These evolu- 
tions, and the short sail carried, retarded 
the approach of the Constitution essential- 
ly, and she was near an hour getting 
within a short range of her enemy. At 
six p. M. however, the Englishman bore up, 
and ran off with the wind on his larboard 

uarter, under his topsails and jib. The 

onstitution then set her main-topgal- 
lant-sail. to close. A few minutes later, 
the forward guns of the American ship, 
and the after guns of the English, bore, 
when each party commenced his fire, the 
two frigates being within a hundred yards 
of each other. As the Constitution had 
the most way on her, she drew gradually 
ahead, until she came fairly abeam. Just 
as the two ships were square with each 
other, the mizzen-mast of the stranger came 
down, over the starboard quarter. This, 
of course, caused the American frigate to 
draw ahead still faster, and in about fifteen 
minutes after she had begun to fire, she was 
so far forward, as to induce Hull to luff 
short round his enemy’s bows, to rake him. 
After having fired three raking broadsides, 
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the Constitution attempted to wear and 
resume her former course, parallel to that 
of the Guerriere, but owing to the loss of 
braces and other running-rigging, the 
Constitution wore so slowly that the bow- 
sprit of the Guerriere passed diagonally 
over the quarter-deck of the Constitution, 
and finally dropped astern with her star- 
board bow against the Constitution’s lar- 
board or Jee quarter gallery. This was an 
awkward position, and might have led to 
serious consequences, had not the enemy 
been pretty effectually threshed before it 
occurred. As it was, two or three of the 
Englishman’s forward guns were dis- 
charged with effect into the stern and quar- 
ter of Old Ironsides, so close as to set fire 
to the cabin. Hoffman, who was in com- 
mand there, behaved admirably, extin- 
guishing the fire and protecting his men 
with great spirit and coolness. 

While this scene was in the course of 
being acted below, one still more serious 
occurred on the quarter-tieck. Both par- 
ties called away boarders, as the ships 
came foul. All the English boarders and 
marines collected forward, while the 
Americans rushed aft. Morris, Aylwin, 
and Bush (lieutenant of marines), were 
foremost among the Constitution’s peo- 
ple. On the other hand, many of the 
English exhibited equal gallantry, and for 
a few moments the musketry did great 
execution. Lieutenant Morris was in the 
act of lashing some of the head-gear of 
the English frigate to the Constitution, 
when he was hit by a bullet in the body. 
Mr. Bush fell dead by a bail received in 
the forehead, and Mr. Aylwin was shot 
through the shoulder. Missiles were 
thrown by hand from ship to ship, but 
boarding was out of the question, on ac- 
count of the sea, the distance between 
the bulwarks of the two frigates, and 
the force collected on the deck of each to 
repel such an attempt. However, sever- 
al lives were lost and many brave men 
wounded, by the close and murderous 
fire of the musketry. The Constitu- 
tion drew ahead and parted from her ad- 
versary, moving off on the same tack. 
As the two ships separated, the English- 
man’s fore and main mast both came by 
the board, leaving him wallowing in the 
sea and encumbered with wreck. Of 
course, this decided the affair, leaving Old 
Tronsides effectually the victor, and afford- 
ing her time to look to the security of her 
own spars, which were of the last mo- 
ment to her, in a sea that would certainly 
be soon swarming with enemies. 

Having hauled off a short distance, and 
rove new rigging, besides looking to the 
stoppers and other securities for the 
masts, Hull was ready to run down on 
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his enemy, who still kept a jaek flying 
.on the stump of his mizzen-mast. The 
Constitution accordingly wore ship, and 
coming close in on the enemy's weather 
bow, in a position to rake him, the jack 
came down, and the first English frigate 
that had done such a thing since the war 
of the Revolution, struck to an American. 
The prize proved to be the Guerriere, 38, 
a French-built ship, that had been taken 
by the English in the year ——, by the 

, Captain , and now com- 
manded by Captain Dacres. The Guer- 
riere was a fine vessel of her class, mount- 
ing on her gun-deck thirty eighteens, and 
nineteen carronades and chase guns on 
her quarter-deck and forecastle ; or twen- 
ty-five guns in broadside. She is said, 
however, to have been pierced for twenty- 
seven guns in broadside, which was just 
the number now carried by the Consti- 
tution. Some explanation, nevertheless, 
becomes necessary, in order not to convey 
to the reader a false idea of the respective 
forces of these two ships. The gun-deck 
battery of the Constitution consisted then, 
as now, of thirty guns of the bore of twenty- 
four pounders. The shot, notwithstanding, 
owing to defective casting, often weighed 
less than twenty-two pounds. Now, a 
shot of the size of a twenty-four pound 
shot, that weighs less than ought to have 
been its weight in solid metal, is less ef- 
ficient than one, even. that has the accu- 
rate proportions between its weight and its 
diameter. The elements of the momen- 
tum, the principle that controls the effi- 
ciency of a shot, are the same in both cases, 
though the momentum itself differs, on 
account of the greater resistance of the 
atmosphere to a large, than to a small 
shot. In the case of the guns of the Con- 
stitution, the influence of the diameter 
may not have amounted to much, espe- 
cially in an action fought at such close 
quarters; though two pounds in the 
weight of a shot is a matter of some mo- 
ment, in naval warfare. The carronades 
of both ships were thirty-twos, alike. As 
the defective castings pertained to nearly, 
if not to quite all the American shot used 
at that time, the difference applied to the 
carronade shot, as well as to those of the 
long guns, making the quarter-deck and 
forecastle batteries of the Guerriere, gun 
for gun, actually heavier than those of the 
Constitution. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution was a 
vessel decidedly superior to her prize, in 
all and each of the elements of force. She 
was of more tonnage, had heavier spars, 
carried heavier metal, and had a larger 
crew. The inferiority of the Guerriere 
was most apparent, indeed, in the num- 
ber of her crew, she having less than 
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three hundred men at quarters, while our 
own ship had considerably more than 
four hundred. There is not much doubt, 
however, that three hundred men in the 
Constitution ought to have been able to 
contend with four hundred in the Guer- 
riere, though, in that case, the conflict 
would have been nearer on an equality. 
It is no more than fair to mention, also, 
that while it would seem to be certain, 
that the Guerriere actually carried thirty 
guns on her gun-deck, her regular arma- 
ment would have been only twenty-eight. 
She was somewhat longer than was usual 
for vessels of her class, and it has been 
asserted that two guns were mounted in 
her bridle-ports, to bring her by the head. 
These two guns, it will be remembered, 
on the other hand, were of particular ser- 
vice to her, on account of the peculiar 
manner in which the battle was fought, 
the Constitution being so much on the 
bows of her adversary. Here, then, had 
Old Ironsides fairly beaten an English 
frigate in a yard-arm fight, leaving her 
opponent without an upright stick in her, 
except the stumps of masts, while she still 
carried every essential spar of her own in 
its place ! 

As Morris was wounded, Wadsworth 
had to attend to the duty of the ship, and 
George Campbell Read was sent to take 
possession of the prize. Dacres was wound- 
ed, but not so seriously that he could not 
walk, and he was transferred to the ves- 
sel of his captor, a boat having been sent 
to apprise Hull of the name of his prize, 
and the state of his prisoner. Hull wasa 
man of few words, and totally without 
flourish, but kind-hearted and direct. As 
Dacres went up the side of the Constitu- 
tion. Hull appeared in the gangway, ex- 
tended an arm, and said, as if addressing 
an old friend—‘ Dacres, give me your 
hand—I know you are hurt.” This was 
not Decatur’s or Truxtun’s mode of re-~ 
ceiving a captive. 

Not long after the Guerriere was taken 
possession of, a strange sail was seen, and 
the Constitution cleared for another ac- 
tion, precisely as she had begun to chase 
on a former occasion, as soon as her ene- 
mies ceased chasing her. On this occa- 
sion, the stranger hauled off on perceiving 
the Constitution, he being most probably 
a merchantman. That night and next 
day, the prisoners were removed from the 
prize, and orders were given to set her on 
fire. Hoffman was the officer employed 
on this duty, and he left the Guerriere in 
the last boat, about 3 o’clock in the suc- 
ceeding afternoon. Shortly after, the 
ship blew up. Captain Dacres reported 
his loss in the action, at fifteen killed and 
sixty-three wounded ; or a total of seven- 
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ty-eight casualties. The Americans added 
one to this account. Captain Hull re- 
ported his loss at seven killed and seven 
wounded; or a total of fourteen casual- 
ties. Among the slain of the Guerriere, 
was her second lieutenant, and among her 
wounded, her captain, first lieutenant, 
master, etc. The Constitution lost her 
lieutenant of marines, the gallant Bush, 
and Morris was wounded, together with 
~ one other officer. Encumbered with so 
many prisoners, Hull now deemed it ne- 
eessary to go into port. The ship had 
not received any material damage, but 
it was every way desirable to return 
home, for a short time at least. On reach- 
ing Boston, Hull gave up the ship, Bain- 
bridge having had some time in his pos- 
session his orders to join her. It was 
September 15th, however, before the lat- 
ter officer hoisted his broad pennant on 
board Old Ironsides. 

The Constitution had been made a favor- 
ite ship under Preble, but this brilliant 
success added immensely to her favor with 
the nation. From this moment she be- 
came dear to every American, and it 
would have caused great pain to the entire 
Republic, had she fallen into the hands of 
theenemy. Still, there was no intention 
to keep her out of harm’s way, in order to 
nurse her up as a thing merely to boast 
of. On the contrary, to sea she was 
immediately ordered again, and to sea 
she went, as soon as she could be got 
ready. 

Bainbridge was to have a squadron, 
consisting of his own ship, the Constitu- 
tion 44, the Essex 32, Capt. Porter, and 
the Hornet 18, Capt. Lawrence. The 
first and last of these vessels were at Bos- 
ton, while the Essex was in the Dela- 
ware. Giving the last two places of 
rendezvous at different ports, the Commo- 

, dore sailed, with the Hornet in company, 
October 26th, 1812. On this cruise there 
was necessarily some change of officers, in 
addition to that of the commanders. Mor- 
ris having been promoted, George Parker, 
of Virginia, was ordered to the ship as her 
first lieutenant. Aylwin had been pro- 
moted to a lieutenant, and was junier of 
the ship. G. Campbell Read was transfer- 
red to the United States, and Wadsworth 
to the Adams, as her first lieutenant. 
This made the list of lieutenants read as 
follows, viz.: Parker, Hoffman, Shubrick, 
Morgan, and Aylwin. Of these, all but 
the senior-lieutenant had been in the ship 
since the commencement of the war. 

The two ships were off St. Salvador, 
December 13th, having looked in vain for 
the Essex, at the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. An English ship of war was 
lying in St. Salvador, and, in the expecta- 
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tion that she might be induced to come 
out, and engage the Hornet, Bainbridge 
left the latter ship alone, off the harbor, 
and stood along the coast to the south- 
ward, on the 26th of the month. Three 
days later, when in lat. 13° 6/ S. and long. 
31° W., the Constitution saw two strange 
sail, in shore, and to windward. The 
smallest of these vessels continued to 
stand in for the land, which was then dis- 
tant from the Constitution rather more 
than thirty miles; while the other, much 
the larger vessel of the two, edged away 
to take a nearer look at Old Ironsides. 
The wind was far from fresh, at E. N. E. 

By 11 a. m., the Constitution’s officers 
were satisfied that the ship to windward 
was an enemy’s frigate, and being now 
nearer to the land than was desirable, in 
the event of a chase, the ship was taken 
to the southward and eastward, to draw 
the stranger off shore. At the same time, 
the royals were set, and the main-tack 
boarded, the stranger sailing the best, in 
the light wind that prevailed. At meri- 
dian each vessel showed her ensign; sig- 
nals were also made on board cach ship, 
but they proved to be mutually unintel- 
ligible. Some time after 1 p. m., the 
Constitution hauled up her mainsail, and 
furled her royals. 

The action commenced about two. The 
English ship, which was afterwards as- 
certained to be the Java, was about a mile 
to windward of the Constitution, both 
vessels now heading to the southward and 
eastward, the Java being well on her an- 
tagonist’s quarter. In this state of things, 
the Englishman had hauled down his en- 
sign, though he kept a jack flying, and 
Old Ironsides threw a shot ahead of him, 
to induce him to show his colors. By 
some mistake, the order to fire this gun 
brought ona discharge of the Constitu- 
tion’s broadside, which was immediately 
returned. The Java going much the 
faster in the light wind which prevailed, 
she was soon so far ahead as to be able to 
attempt crossing the Constitution’s bow. 
This induced Bainbridge to keep off and to 
wear, the Java coming round at the same 
time. Both vessels now headed to the 
westward. These changes brought the 
two ships much closer together, and with- 
in pistol-shot. The Java repeated the at- 
tempt to cross the Constitution’s bow, but 
was again foiled by the latter ship’s wear- 
ing. Both vessels came round at the 
same time, with their heads again to the 
eastward. The Java forercached as 
usual, and with a view to keep her wea- 
therly position, she attempted to tack, but 
missed stays. At the same time, the Con- 
stitution wore, having lost her wheel early 
in the action. Old Ironsides coming round 
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the soonest, got an effective raking fire 
into her enemy. 

Both ships now ran off free, wearing 
again, the English still to windward, 
though greatly injured. At fifty-five 
minutes past two, finding his berth too 
hot, the Englishman attempted to run Old 
Ironsides aboard, actually getting his jib- 
boom into her mizzen-rigging. In this situ- 
ation the good old craft punished her bold 
assailant very severely, nor did she let him 
get clear until the head of his bowsprit 
was shot away. Soon after, his foremast 
came down, and, in passing ahead, the 
two vessels ran so close together that the 
stump of the Englishman’s bowsprit ac- 
tually scraped over the Constitution’s 
taffrail. In a moment the Constitution 
wore, and passing her enemy to leeward, 
wore again. The Java keeping off, the 
two ships once more ranged fairly along- 
side of each other, during which time the 
Englishman’s mizzen-mast came down, 
leaving nothing standing on board him 
but his main-mast, and of that, the yard 
was shot away in the slings. 

By this time the Java’s fire had ceased, 
and Bainbridge, supposing her to have 
submitted, boarded his main-tack, and 
passed out of the combat, luffing directly 
athwart his adversary’s bows. Standing 
on, a short distance to windward, the 
Constitution came to the wind, and passed 
an hour in securing her masts, and reev- 
ing new running-rigging. At the end of 
that time, an ensign was seen flying on 
board the Java, when Bainbridge wore 
short round, and ran down directly across 
his enemy’s forefoot. This evolution was 
sufficient, and before a gun was fired the 
English flag was lowered, for the second 
time, to Old Ironsides! 

The prize was the Java, 38, Capt. Lam- 
bert, with a large number of supernume- 
raries in her, bound to the East Indies. 
Her commander was mortally wounded, 
but her first lieutenant reported her loss 
twenty-two killed, and one hundred and 
two wounded. This was a very severe 
loss, though Bainbridge thinks it was con- 
siderably greater. He says her loss was 
certainly sixty killed, and one hundred 
and one wounded. It is probable that 
more were killed, or died early of their 
wounds, than were reported by the 
English, and that fewer were killed than 
Bainbridge supposed. The English say 
that the ship’s company and supernume- 
raries amounted to three hundred and 
seventy-seven souls, while the Americans 
affirm that they found a muster-roll in 
the ship, that was made out several days 
after she had sailed, and which had on it 
considerably more than four hundred 
names. All this is of little moment, as 
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three hundred and seventy-seven men were 
quite enough for such a ship, no one who 
understands vessels ever supposing that 
the Java was equal in force to the Consti- 
tution. 

It was the manner in which Old Iron- 
sides. invariably did her work, that ex- 
cited the admiration of the knowing. On 
this occasion she had shot out of her ad- 
versary every spar she had (the main- 
mast coming down before she struck), 
while she herself could carry royals! 

In her action with the Java, the good ship 
suffered more than she did in her previous 
engagements. She had nine killed and 
twenty-five wounded. Among the latter 
was Bainbridge himself, and Aylwin, the 
junior lieutenant, the same officer who 
was wounded in the combat with the 
Guerriere, died of hurts received in this 
battle. The ship, herself, was not much 
injured. Some of her spars were wound- 
ed, and a few shots struck her hull; but 
the great cause of surprise to the Ameri- 
cans was to know where all the enemy’s 
shot had gone. 

In consequence of the water’s being so 
smooth, the Java was not much injured be- 
low the water-line. She might very well 
have been taken into port, but the experi- 
ment would have been hazardous on many 
accounts. She was without spars, far from 
America, the sea was covered with Eng- 
lish cruisers, and the nearest countries 
were much under the control of English 
influence. Keeping all the circumstances 
in view Bainbridge removed all his prison- 
ers, and two or three days after the ac- 
tion, he ordered Hoffman to blow up this 
prize, too, and return to St. Salvador. 
Here he landed his prisoners, among whom 
were Lt. Gen. Hyslop, with his staff, and 
several supernumerary sea Officers. 

As Old Ironsides rejoined her con- 
sort, the Hornet, the utmost anxiety pre- 
vailed on board the latter vessel, on the 
subject of the result of the action. The ves- 
sel in company with the Java previously 
to the battle, was an American prize, which 
had stood on toward St. Salvador, and fallen 
into the hands of the Hornet, off the port. 
Her prize-crew, of course, related the 
fact, that the Java had left her to engage 
an American frigate, but could say no- 
thing of the result. Lawrence had great 
confidence in Old Ironsides, but as he ap- 
proached her, he kept every thing ready 
for flight should it be necessary. It could 
be seen that stoppers were on the stand- 
ing rigging, and that the ship had been in 
a warm combat; but where was the 
prize? It was possible, that the English 
had got hold of the good old craft, and 
had sent her in, to decoy the Hornet un- 
der her guns. The signals read well, but 
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the prize-crew of the ship retaken, gave 
marvellous accounts of the Java, and of 
her all-powerful, double-jointed crew, and 
s0 many men might have been thrown on 
board our ship, as to have swept her out 
of our grasp! This feeling prevailed on 
board the Hornet, until the vessels were 
near enough to distinguish countenances, 
when the number of well-known faces that 
appeared above the Constitution’s ham- 
mock-cloths settled the matter. Hearty 
cheers soon proclaimed that it was a meet- 
ing between friends. As soon as Law- 
rence got on board the Constitution, he 
told Bainbridge that the English sloop-of- 
war, in the port, had hove short, and it was 
thought, intended to come out that night. 
If such had been the plan, the arrival of 
Old Ironsides, with the crew of the Java 
as prisoners, was argument enough to 
cause it to be abandoned. Willing, how- 
ever, to give Lawrence a chance, Bainbridge 
remained as short a time at St. Salvador as 
possible, sailing for home, Jan. 6th, 1813, 
and reaching Boston, Feb. 27th. 

Old Ironsides carried the news of her 
own success. No one believed that the 
capture of an isolated ship, here and there, 
could have any great influence on the re- 
sult of the war, in a mere material sense ; 
England had too many frigates, and Ame- 
rica too few, for such occurrences to con- 
duce essentially to direct conquests, but 
indirectly they were of vast weight. The 
moral effect of Hull’s victory cannot 
readily be estimated. Great it was, be- 
yond all doubt, and here was a second 
suecess by the same ship, bringing the 
vessel itself into the account as parti- 
ceps glorig. Until the return of the 
Constitution from this cruise, the Constel- 
lation had been the champion of the navy. 
Her two battles in the French war 
eclipsed any thing else that had been done 
by any other vessel of her sizg then in 
existence, but the Constellation’s exploits 
would not compare with those of Old 
Tronsides. The former ship had captured 
one French frigate, and beaten off an- 
other; but the Constitution had taken 
two Englishmen! The difference was 
essential, and considering all things, even 
the glorious little Enterprise, one of the 
most successful cruisers to the very last, 
that ever floated, could scarce be thought 
to compete with Old Ironsides. Here 
was the war only seven months old, and, 
in that brief space, the eyes of the country 
were drawn on that ship, by the chase, 
worth a victory any day, and the com- 
bats with the Guerriere and the Java! 
Three such exploits in so short a time, 
were sufficient to give any ship a name, 
and the nation had not forgotten the 
achievements of Preble before Tripoli. 
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It seemed to make no difference who 
commanded, the old barky vas always 
successful ; always in harm’s way, and 
always getting out of the scrape with 
credit. Preble, Hull, or Bainbridge ; 
each, and all had been victorious on the 
decks of this staunch old ship. Jack be- 
gan to think that if he wanted a victory 
and prize-money, he had only to ship on 
board Old Ironsides. 

There was one singular exception to the 
rule, however, which it may be well to 
mention. One of the Hornet’s lieutenants, 
Mr. Ballard, was anxious to share in the 
luck of Old Ironsides, after the capture of 
the Java, while Lawrence was willing to 
try the luck of John Shubrick, who had 
now been in the chase and the two bat- 
tles, and an exchange was made, off the 
port of St. Salvador. Both parties may 
be said to have succeeded, in a certain 
sense; for John Shubrick was in the 
Hornet, when she took the Peacock, and 
Ballard, by sticking to his new ship, sub- 
sequently shared in her honors. 

A new commander was now given to 
the Constitution, in the person of Charles 
Stewart, Bainbridge being transferred to 
a ship of the line then building. Some 
other changes also took place among her 
superior officers. Henry E. Ballard became 
her first lieutenant, Parker having been 
promoted and attached to the Siren. John 
Shubrick had left the ship off St. Salva- 
dor, and did not return to her; but his 
brother, William Branford Shubrick, was 
transferred from the Constellation, Stew- 
art’s last ship, to Old Ironsides. Mr. 
Hunter also was attached to her. Hoff- 
man stuck to the old craft, going through 
the whole war in her, and sharing in all 
her honors. Morgan quitted her also. 
The crew was principally transferred, and 
a new one was shipped. When the ship 
was ready to sail, which was not until the 
ensuing winter, in consequence of the ex- 
tensive repairs she required, her lieute- 
nants were as follows, viz. :—H. Ballard, 
Ist; B. V. P. Hoffman, 2d; W. B. Shu- 
brick, 3d; Hunter, 4th; Winter, 5th: 
Taylor, 6th ; the two last, acting. Hick- 
son was the sailing-master. The present 
General Henderson commanded her ma- 
rine guard. 

When Stewart had got a new crew, 
and was ready to go out, it was already 
winter. The ship shaped her course for 
the West Indies, old cruising ground for 
both vessel and commander, passing along 
our own coast. In this cruise Old Iron- 
sides had no action, though she came near 
engaging a frigate off the Mona Passage, 
which was afterwards ascertained to be La 
Pique, 36. The English vessel got off in 
the night, by running through the Mona 
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passage. She captured a vessel of war, 
however, in the Pictou, a schooner of 14 
guns. Following the coast, Capt. Stewart 
returned to Boston. As he reached the 
capes, he fell in with the Juno, 38, and 
Tenedos, 35, both under the orders of 
Capt. Upton, which vessels pushed him 
hard, chasing him into Marblehead. After 
remaining a short time in this port, the 
frigate went out and proceeded to Boston, 
giving the blockading force the slip. 

Dec. 17th, 1814, Ironsides went out 
again with Stewart, and substantially the 
same set of officers and men. She now 
went off Bermuda, thence via Madeira into 
the Bay of Biscay. England was now at 
peace with all the world but America. 
From the Bay of Biscay the old barky 
went off Lisbon to look for Englishmen, 
and came near chasing an English 74 up 
to the rock. This ship, the Elizabeth, 
hearing in Lisbon that the good craft was 
off the coast, came out immediately in 
quest of her, but the bird had flown. 
While off Lisbon, a large ship was run 
alongside of, in the night, and after some 
hailing, two or three shot were fired into 
her, to compel answers, when it was as- 
certained she was a Portuguese. 

Defeated in his hopes of finding any 
thing where he was, and quite aware of 
the imprudence of staying long in any one 
place, Feb. 20th, Stewart up helm and 
stood off to the southward and westward, 
for twenty or thirty leagues. At 1 Pp. Mm. 
of that very day, a stranger was made on 
the larboard bow, and to leeward. The 
Constitution hauled up a little and made 
sail in chase. It was not long before an- 
other vessel was seen to leeward of the 
first, which, at 2 Pp. M., was made out to 
be a ship. All three vessels were now 
standing on the same tack, on bowlines, 
gradually nearing each other. At 4 P.M., 
the nearest of the strangers up helm and 
ran down to speak his consort, which was 
the commanding vessel, as it appeared 
in the end. Seeing this, Old Ironsides 
squared away in chase, setting every 
thing that would draw, alow and aloft. 
For an hour or more the two weathermost 
ships were thus running off, nearly dead 
before the wind, while the most leewardly 
vessel was luffing to close. 

It may render the relation more clear 
if we at once say, that the two strangers 
proved to be the Cyane, 20, and Levant, 
18, British vessels of war; the: former 
mounting 34, and the latter 22 guns. 
The Cyane was commanded by Capt. 
Falcon, and the Levant by the Hon. Capt. 
Douglas, a son of Lord Douglas, who was 
the child that gave rise to the celebrated 
“ Douglas cause,” at the close of the last 
century. 
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Stewart could see that the nearest ves- 
sel was frigate-built, and had reason to 
suppose that both were enemy’s ships of 
war. They had made signals to each 
other, and the ship to leeward soon ran 
off before the wind also, but under short 
canvas, to allow her consort to close. It 
is now understood that the ship to wind- 
ward had signalled to the commanding 
vessel, an American frigate which was 
“ superior to one, but inferior to us both,” 
and that Capt. Douglas kept away under 
the impression that a night action might 
enable him to get some advantage in 
manceuvering. Stewart, who could not 
know this, supposed their object was to 
escape, and he crowded on his old craft 
until her main-royal mast came down. 
The chase gained after this accident. 

At half-past five the two English ships 
were so near together that it wasimpossible 
to prevent a junction, and Old Lronsides, 
then rather more than a league distant 
from them, began to strip and clear for 
battle. A few minutes later, the English- 
men passed within hail of each other; 
soon after which they both hauled by the 
wind, with their heads to the northward, 
and shortened sail. It was evident they 
were clearing ship and intended to fight. 
As Old Ironsides was travelling towards 
them all this time, they soon fancied them- 
selves in a state to weather on her, and 
both, at the same instant, set their main 
courses, and made all other sail in a taut- 
bowline. But it would not do; the good 
old craft was too-much in earnest to be 
out-manceuvered in this wise, but came 
down so fast that ina few minutes they 
hauled up their courses again, and formed 
in line, the commanding ship, or the Le- 
vant, leading. At 6 p. m., Stewart let 
the enemy see the stars and stripes for the 
first time. On this hint the English set 
their own ensigns, and, five minutes later, 
Tronsides ranged up abeam of the Cyane, 
distant about a cable’s, length, passing 
ahead with her sails lifting, until the three 
vessels lay about equi-distant from each 
other. In this masterly position the Con- 
stitution let fly her first broadside, receiv- 
ing those of her enemies. 

For about a quarter of an hour the 
firing was very warm and unremitted, 
but at the end of that time, the enemy 
grew less active in his cannonading. 
Stewart now ordered his people to stand 
fast and let the smoke rise from the sur- 
face of the water, in order to get a better 
view of the state of things to the leeward. 
In a very few minutes this was obtained, 
and it was found that the Levant lay di- 
rectly under the frigate’s lee, while the 
Cyane was luffing to cross her wake, if 
possible. Old Ironsides now let the ship 
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abeam have all her guns, and then backed 
astern, as if plying in a tides-way, and 
compelled the Cyane to keep off to avoid 
being raked. As it was, she got it abeam. 
The Levant was not idle, but, in her turn, 
she now luffed and tried to tack, in order 
to cross the frigate’s forefoot, but the 
busy old craft was too nimble for her. 
Filling every thing, Stewart shot ahead, 
forced the sloop of war to wear, under a 
raking broadside, in order to keep clear 
of him, and to run off to leeward to get 
out of the range of his shot. The Cyane, 
perceiving the state of things, wore ship, 
when the Constitution came round too, 
and so quick as to rake this adversary, as 
she came by the wind. The Englishman 
came up as high as he could and fired his 
broadside, but, finding Old Ironsides clos- 
ing on his weather quarter, he hauled 
down his ensign. Hoffman immediately 
took possession of him. As soon as this 
was done, Stewart went to look for the 
Levant. 

In running to leeward, Capt. Douglas 
had no intention of abandoning his con- 
sort. He had found his berth too warm, 
and very wisely got out of it, as fast as 
he could; but having repaired his most 
material damages, as well as he was able, 
he had hauled up to look for her. 

He met the Constitution about nine, 
there having been an intermission in the 
combat, of some duration, in consequence 
of this separation. The Levant knew 
nothing of the fate of the Cyane, and her 
commander probably thought the Yankee 
was running away from her, when he thus 
met him. Each vessel brought the wind 
abeam, and they crossed each other, on 
opposite tacks, firing in passing. The Le- 
vant was satisfied this would never do, 
but up helm and tried to escape. Old 
Tronsides followed, firing her chase guns 
with great deliberation and effect. Cap- 
tain Douglas soon saw that every shot 
struck him and raked him, and he came 
by the wind, and fired a gun to leeward, 
in token that he gave it up. Shubrick 
was sent to take possession. 

This combat was remarkable for its 
brilliant manceuvering. It is seldom that 
one vessel can fight two, at the same time, 
without being raked. This Stewart did, 
however, not only escaping from all the 
attempts of the enemy to get this advan- 
tage over him, but actually raking both of 
his adversaries, each in his turn. Taking 
the evolutions all together, it would not be 
easy to find an action in which a ship was 
better handled. Nor did the enemy neg- 
lect his duty. Old Tronsides was several 
times hulled, and her loss was three killed 
and twelve wounded. The English loss 
is uncertain, no English report of the ac- 
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tion having been made, and there being 
supernumeraries in each ship. Forty-two 
wounded were found in the two ships, and 
the slain have been variously computed 
at, from thirty-five, down to ten or twelve. 
No officer was hurt on board the Consti- 
tution. This action, it will be remembered, 
was fought in the night, though there was 
a moon for a part of thetime. The light 
of the moon proved of great service to 
one poor fellow. In the heat of the com- 
bat, a man at one of the forecastle guns 
fell, at the precise moment when a shot 
entered near him. He was reported dead, 
and an order was given to pass the body 
across the deck, and to throw it overboard. 
A midshipman and two men were thus 
employed, but were baffled in endeavour- 
ing to pass the shoulders through a port. 
The midshipman sprang over into the 
fore-chains to assist, when he saw some 
muscles of the supposed dead man’s face 
twitching, and he ordered the body drawn 
back, and passed below to the surgeons. 
Before the Levant struck, the man was 
back at his gun, fighting as well as the 
rest of them. He was subject to fits and 
had fallen in one, but recovered in time to 
return to his quarters. The story should 
be told, as a warning.against haste in such 
cases. Thousands are buried alive, on 
shore, and living men are sometimes com- 
mitted to the deep in the hurry of sea- 
fights. 

Stewart went to Port Praya, with his 
prizes, arriving there on the 10th March. 
In the mean time Ballard had been put in 
the Levant as prize-master, as due to his 
rank, and Shubrick went back to the frig- 
ate, acting as her first lieutenant. This 
change was not made, however, until the 
last came near losing his life on board the 
prize. It had been found necessary to get 
a new mizzen-top-mast aloft, the night 
possession was taken, and the spar came 
down in consequence of the mast-ropes 
parting. In descending, the head of the 
top-mast struck Mr. Shubrick on the head, 
and left him senseless for hours. Nothing 
saved his life but the fact that he wore 
the boarding cap, with which he had left 
his quarters, to take charge of the prize. 

A vessel was chartered at Port Praya, 
for a cartel, and about a hundred of the 
English prisoners were sent to fit her for 
sea. In this state of things, and the very 
day after the arrival of Old Ironsides at 
Port Praya, occurred one of the narrowest 
escapes from her enemies it was ever the 
good fortune of this lucky ship to run. 

The weather was thick, more particu- 
larly near the water, where lay a bank of 
mist, that could not be penetrated by the 
eye at any distance. A boat had just left 


the ship, with orders to tow the cartel off, 
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and the duty of the vessel was in some 
measure at a stand. Shubrick, on whom 
the discharge of the executive duties of the 
vessel had fallen, in his new character of 
first lieutenant, was walking the quarter- 
deck, deeply ruminating on the business 
before him, when he heard an exclamation 
from one of the English midshipmen, who 
was aft on the taffrail. The lad had 
spoken to Capt. Falcon, late of the Cyane, 
his words being, “ Oh! Capt. Falcon, look 
at the large ship in the offing!” So intent 
was Shubrick on his own ruminations, 
that these words might have passed un- 
heeded for the moment but for the an- 
swer. “Hold your tongue, you little ras- 
cal,” answered Capt. Falcon, in a low 
voice. This completely aroused the lieu- 
tenant, who, walking aft, saw, over the 
bank of mist, the upper sails of a large 
ship, that was apparently beating up to 
gain the harbor. After taking a good look 
at the stranger, Shubrick went below and 
reported the fact to the Captain. Stewart 
was shaving at the time, and without dis- 
continuing the operation, he answered 
coolly, “Very well, sir. It is an India- 
man, or it may be a frigate—call all hands 
and heave short, and we’ll go out and see 
what she is made of.” Shubrick ordered 
“all hands up anchor,” called, and then 
went on deck to take another look at the 
stranger, while the men were tumbling 
up, and manning the bars. He now saw 
the upper sails of two more large ships 
in the mist, above the bank, all three 
beating up for the roads. Capt. Stewart 
was immediately informed of this, and 
without a moment’s hesitation he gave the 
order to “cut.” It is probable that this 
prompt command saved the ship. A sig- 
nal was made for the prizes to follow, and 
the duty went on in the most beautiful 
and cool. manner. In fourteen minutes 
after the first ship was seen, and in ten 
after the order to cut wasgiven, Old Iron- 
sides was walking out of the roads under 
her topsails. Preparations of all sorts 
were made rapidly, and away all three of 
the ships went together, just clearing the 
shore, and passing at gun-shot to wind- 
ward of the strangers; now known to be 
heavy vessels of war, though no one, as 
yet, had seen their hulls. They were 
thought to be two ships of the line and a 
large frigate. As the Constitution cleared 
the land, she crossed topgallant yard, 
boarded her tacks, and set her staysails. 
No sooner were the Americans abeam of 
their enemies, than the latter tacked, and 
all six of the ships stood to the southward 
and eastward, carrying every thing that 
would draw, with about ten knot-way on 
them. : 

As Ironsides drew into the offing, she 
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cut adrift two boats that were towing 
astern. As yet no one had seen the hulls 
of the enemy, though there could be no 
mistake as to their character. The mist 
seemed to settle, however, in the offing, 
lying nearer to the water, and the air be- 
come a little clearer aloft. The vessel that 
was taken for a frigate, weathered on every 
thing, her own consorts, as well as on the 
American vessels. The English officers, 
prisoners in the Constitution, could not 
conceal their delight, and confidently pre- 
dicted the capture of Old Ironsides, and 
the recapture of their own vessels. They 
announced the chasing ships to be the Le- 
ander 50, Sir George Collier; Newcastle 
50, Lord George Stuart, and Acasta 40, 
Capt. Kerr. The first two vessels were 
new ships on one deck, built expressly to 
overmatch the American 44’s, The Eng- 
lish prisoners were particularly confident 
“Kerr in the Acasta” would overtake 
the Constitution, which vessel they fan- 
cied could not sail, from seeing her jog 
along at an easy rate, in company with 
her prizes. Stewart kept her travelling on 
the present occasion, and it was not quite 
so easy a thing to come up with her, as 
hope had. induced the prisoners to believe. 
One of the English captains was so san- 
guine as to get into the quarter-gallery, 
and make signs to the weatherly frigate, 
inviting her to come on, and exclaiming in 
the presence of American officers, “Capt. 
Kerr, I envy you your glory this day.” 
With Stewart, himself, these gentlemen 
did not maintain much reserve, pretty 
plainly intimating that Old Ironsides had 
not the speed necessary to get clear of 
the “British Phoenix,” as they termed 
“ Kerr, in the Acasta.” 

* Whatever may have been the fact, as re- 
gards our own honest old craft, itis certain 
the prizes were in a bad way. The Cyane 
was a short ship, mounting twenty-two 
guns on one deck and twelve above, and 
of course was not very weatherly. Stewart 
saw that the frigate, or supposed frigate— 
for no one had yet seen the hull of an 
Englishman—was weathering on her fast, 
and he made a signal for her to tack. 
Hoffman went round immediately, and 
passed his most dangerous adversary a 
short gun-shot to windward, on contrary 
tacks. Not a ship of the enemy went 
about. The “ British Phoenix” stood gal- 
lantly on, endeavoring to get into the 
wake of the Constitution, and the Cyane 
was soon lost sight of in the haze. Hoff- 
man was a practical, plain sailor, and 
knew perfectly well what he was about. 
Instead of running into port again, no 
sooner had the mist shut in the enemy, 
than he went about again, and continued 
making short tacks to windward for 
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twenty-four hours, when, giving the islands 
a good berth, he squared away for Ame- 
rica, bringing his ship successfully into 
New-York. She was taken into the ser- 
vice, and her namesake is now in the 


navy. 

At half-past two, one of the English 
vessels was pretty well up, on the lee 
quarter of Ironsides. By this time the 
fog had packed on the water so low, that 
her officers could be seen standing on the 
hammock-cloths, though her ports were 
not yet visible. She fired, by division, 
and conjectures could be made concerning 
the extent of her batteries, by the flashes 
of her guns, as seen through the fog. The 
shot fell within a hundred yards of the 
Constitution, but did not rise again. Af- 
ter trying this experiment unsuccessfully, 
the firing ceased. 

The Levant all this time was falling in 
astern, nearer and nearer to the weatherly 
frigate, or was getting into the very danger 
from which the Cyane had been relieved an 
hour or two before. Stewart made her 
signal to tack. Ballard went round im- 
mediately, but could not work off to wind- 
ward as Hoffman had just done ; for seven 
minutes after he had got about, all three of 
the Englishmen tacked, by signal, and were 
on his heels. This compelled him to run 
back into the roads and anchor. The 
enemy paid no attention to the neutrality 
of the island, but stood in after the Le- 
vant, and opened a heavy fire on that 
ship. The prisoners ashore joined them, 
and added the guns of the battery to the 
attack. Of course Ballard submitted, but 
he had some relief for his mortification in 
losing his ship, in what passed with the 
boarding officer. “I presume I have the 
honor to receive the sword of Captain 
Biddle, of the U. S. ship Hornet,” said that 
gentleman, when Ballard offered his 
sword. “ You receive the sword of Lieut. 
Ballard of the Constitution, prize master 
of His Britannic Majesty’s late ship Le- 
vant,” was the caustic reply. The enemy 
supposed the three ships they had chased 
to be the President, Com. Rodgers ; Con- 
gress, Capt. Smith; and Hornet, Capt. 
Biddle. Had such been the case, they 
would have been much too strong to 
fight ; but the truth rendered their little 
success bitter, rather than otherwise ! 

As for Old Ironsides, she went steadily 
on her way, and was soon out of sight of 
her pursuers. Deep was the mortification 
of the English officers on board her, when 
they saw their three ships tack together, 
abandoning such a frigate as the Constitu- 
tion, and following a prize into a neutral 
port! The “British Phoenix” was now 
changed into an Indiaman, and it never 
could be the squadron they had supposed. 
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It was, however, and Sir Geo. Collier was 
much condemned for his course. In the 
end that officer committed suicide, though 
whether it was the consequence of morbid 
feelings in connection with this affair, or 
from some other cause, we do not know. 
He was in the Leander, the vessel farthest 
astern, and to leeward, and was not in as 
good a situation to make his observations, 
as he would have been on board the New- 


. castle, which was the vessel on the Con- 


stitution’s lee quarter, and which fired at 
her. It is also said, that the Newcastle 
made a signal, that she had sprung her 
mainyard, a circumstance that may have 
contributed to Sir Geo. Collier’s deci- 
sion. Nevertheless, one cannot easily see 
why the Acasta, or the Leander, might 
not have been left to follow Old Ironsides 
alone, a course which would have been 
very apt to have brought on an engage- 
ment. The Acasta was a twenty-four 
pounder frigate, rating 40, besides being 
the “British Phoenix,” and both the 
Leander and the Newcastle were thirty- 
two pounder vessels. 

Whatever we may think of the ma- 
neeuvring of the enemy, off Port Praya, 
we can have but one opinion of Old Iron- 
sides, and her cool, judicious commander. 
Stewart deserves a great deal for the or- 
ders he gave, and the signals he made. 
Had the “British Phoenix” come up sin- 
gly, it is highly probable she would have 
met with such a reception, as would soon 
have satisfied her that she was not en- 
gaged in child’s play. 

Stewart crossed the ocean to Maranham, 
where he landed his prisoners, on parole, 
and shaped his course for home, going in- 
to Boston in the month of May. Peace 
was actually made when he took the 
Cyane and Levant, though the captures 
were legal, in the latitude and longitude 
in which they were made, under the pro- 
vision of the treaty. 

Thus terminated the services of Old 
Tronsides, in the third of the wars she has 
seen. In each she was a useful and im- 
portant vessel, but, in this last, her ex- 
ploits surpassed those of any other vessel 
in the navy. In the short period of two 
years and nine months, she had fought 
three battles successfully, had captured 
five vessels of war, two of which were 
frigates, and one was frigate-built, and had 
been three times hard pressed in chases, 
by squadrons of greatly superior force. 
One of these chases was a naval incident 
of remarkable features, and was worth a 
victory any day, while another was of a 
character to reflect credit, in an almost 
equal degree, on the good old barky her- 
self, and on tht officer who commanded 
her. The names of Preble, Hull, Bain- 
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bridge and Stewart, were now inseparably 
associated with that of the ship, as indeed 
might it almost be said was that of Hoff- 
man, who served in her throughout the 
war of 1812, with the exception of the 
short time he was in command of the Cy- 
ane, one of her prizes. 

The remainder of the career of the Con- 
stitution, down to the present time, is not 
without its interest, though necessarily 
less brilliant than her services in a time 
of war. As she arrived so late in the 
season, she was not employed in the 
squadron that went against the Algerines, 
but was put out of commission. The 
good old ship, indeed, was now in want of 
a thorough repair. Her upper works had 
proved so rotten of late, that it was re- 
marked when a shot went through them, 
it did not make splinters, an advantage in 
one respect certainly, but a very serious 
defect in all others. 

From May 1815, until —— 1821, Old 
Tronsides lay at her native place, Boston, 
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during which time she was thoroughly 
overhauied, and prepared for sea. Jacob 
Jones then hoisted a broad pennant in her, 
and took her to her old cruising ground, 
the Mediterranean. Nothing occurred 
worth recording on this occasion, with the 
exception of one somewhat painful event. 
One dark night, while she was in or near 
the Gut of Gibraltar, her officers below 
heard something brushing against her 
side, thumping along from gun to gun, as 
if she touched something in the line of her 
ports. Running on deck, it was ascertain- 
ed that the old craft had rubbed somewhat 
hard against a small brig, which had not 
been seen until it was too late to avoid 
her. The brig was English, and, as it 
turned out, sunk almost immediately, her 
crew being saved by a vessel astern. This 
is almost the only serious accident that 
ever happened to the honest old craft, and 
this was ‘serious to another, and not to 
herself. 


[Mr. Cooper's MS. ends here. The subsequent history of the old ship, with notes and other additions to the 
preceding narrative, will appear in the next edition of Cooper’s Naval Biographies. ] 





AN AUTUMN PICTURE 


LITHE little Moll! her cheeks are like new roses, 
The sweet lips parted, bright eyes open wide: 
So she comes tripping through the orchard closes, 
And, bare feet, seeking out the brooklet’s side ; 


And plashing, dashing through, the little maiden 
Climbs up the summery slope of hazel hill, 

Toward a friendly elm, with wild vines laden, 
And clustering grapes, awaiting her sweet will. 


And thus she swings, upon the branches bending, 

And stands thus, mid the wreaths of frost-touched green, 
One strong festoon, an airy foothold lending, 

And raying sun-flecks crown the woodland queen. 


On hair, and brow, and rounded nut-brown shoulder, 
The sunshine seems to fall for pure love’s sake; 

And as she glances upward, that grown bolder 
Comes to ker lip, its thirst for dew to slake. 


The autumn breeze drifts back the cloud of ringlets, 
And backward flutters the bright scarlet dress— 
Like for a Gipsy Hebe ruddy winglets, 
Than Hebe’s own glad beauty—hers no less! 


So sweetheart, Moll! blithe Moll! like wild bird swinging 
A tilt upon the swinging, clustering vine, 

This picture of your youth, for ever clinging, 
Shall bring youth back—this Hebe shall be mine! 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ViaOROUsLY Herr Ostrom plied the 
whip as we approached the town of 
Haparanda, and a great clatter the little 
Swedish horses made as they galloped 
over the ill-paved streets. The rumbling 
carriage rattled worse than ever, and the 
worthy burgher produced the desired ef- 
fect of bringing every body to door and 
window, and causing open-mouthed won- 
der in the simple peasants. The carriage 
and its occupants excited so much atten- 
tion that I followed almost unnoticed in 
the jingling “triller.” 

Herr Ostrom was a burgher of Stock- 
holm, who, for love of filthy lucre, had 
demeaned himself so far as to become our 
courier and interpreter, with an express 
stipulation, however, that he was “not to 
be treated as a servant.” Three days be- 
fore, we had landed from the Stockholm 
steamer at Umea, a village about half way 
up the Gulf of Bothnia, where we. had 
taken post-horses and hurried, with all 
attainable speed, northward. 

Well might we hasten, for we were chas- 
ing the Sun. We had learned that on 
the 21st of June, from Avesaxa, a moun- 
tain forty miles north of Fornea, we might 
behold the god of day taking unto him- 
self supreme rule, and ousting night alto- 
gether; in other words, that the sun 
would remain the whole twenty-four 
hours above the horizon. We were three 
days behind time, but hoped still to catch 
a glimpse of the “midnight sun.” 

Our progress had necessarily been slow, 
for posting in Sweden is conducted on de- 
cidedly different principles from that in 
central Europe. Certain farm-houses on 
the road are designated as post-stations, 
and the neighboring peasants take turns 
in supplying travellers with horses. We 
drive up to a post-heuse, and if it happens 
to be a “ fast station,” that is, one where 
the postmaster is bound to have horses 
always'in readiness, we may hope to get 
off in an hour, that being the time allowed 
him to produce his animals. The readi- 
mess consists in having the horses pas- 
tured in some neighboring field, and on 
our arrival three or four bareheaded boys 
and girls set off with most encouraging 
haste, in different directions, to catch 
them. But be not too sanguine, my trav- 
elling companions, perhaps we are doomed 
to see the horses that, to do them justice, 
however lazy in harness, always exhibit 
amazing activity when at large, chased 
from field to field, at last cornered, dodg- 
ing their pursuers, and with contemptuous 
elevation of heels, dashing off again at 
full speed. Whilst impatiently watching 


these manceuvres, we are fortunate if the 
approaching tinkling of bells (they bell 
their horses as we do cows), announces 
the successful capture of some other herd, 
which, with much shouting, is triumph- 
antly driven into the yard. The requiftd 
number is selected, harnessed with much 
letting out and taking up of straps (for 
travellers provide their own harness), the 
postillion, a peasant boy, or girl, the rep- 
resentative of the owner of one or more 
of the animals, mounts on the box beside 
Ostrom, and he sets off, while I drive the 
triller, a rude buggy, and we strive to get 
something more than the regulation speed, 
four English miles an hour, out of the 
clumsy brutes. They are all dun-colored 
ponies, with a black stripe down the back, 
and mane and tail enough to provide half 
a score of civilized horses. 

As we go northward the ponies are 
smaller, shaggier and lighter colored ; the 
cows, too, that we see browsing by the 
way-side, are very small, hornless, and 
pure white in color. The trees are stunt- 
ed, and we traverse vast forests of dwarf 
pines. There is no night now. The sun 
pours down upon us for twenty-two hours 
in the day, scorching us.with his oblique 
rays during the many hours that he but 
just hovers above the horizon. When he 
sinks behind the hills, lingeringly, as if 
dreading to lose sight of us, there is a 
clear, bright twilight. The peasants are 
stirring at all hours, for they take but lit- 
tle rest in midsummer, literaily “ making 
hay while the sun shines,” and postponing 
sleep till the long winter nights. 

We go on, stopping but twice a day to 
snatch a meal of “lax stake” (broiled 
salmon) and black Swedish bread. The 
worthy burgher gets wearied with sleep- 
lessness, and the toil of urging forward 
lagging horses. As soon as we reach a 
post-house, he calls for a glass of brandy 
and a cup of coffee, and throwing himself 
on the floor, falls fast asleep. I pay for 
the horses, hasten the harnessing of fresh 
ones, and then wake him with difficulty. 

Thus we hurry northward, now plunged 
in dreary forests, then mounting hills 
whence we behold the island-studded sea 
and the lake-dotted valleys, or crossing 
noble rivers, whose deep dark waters flow 
so gently as hardly to swerve the rude 
ferry-boats from their course, till we reach 
Haparanda. We are on the northern 
shore of the Gulf. We send ona “ forbid,” 
or avant-courier, to order horses, and stop 
to dine luxuriously on beef-steak. What 
a God-send is meat! We have been, per- 
force, rigid Grahamites, since leaving the 
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steamer, always excepting the article of 
fish, which is only too plenty; and we 
find the peasant’s diet of sour milk and 
black biscuit, rather weakening than other- 
wise. 

We engage an interpreter here, for we 
shall find only Finlanders north of this, 
and our communications with the natives 
must hereafter first be framed in French 
for Ostrom, by him translated into, Swed- 
ish to Eric, and by Eric into the Finnish 
tongue. 

We proceed along the shores of the 
Fornea river, all of us travel-wearied. 
We get on slowly, and at last, giving up 
all hopes of reaching Mount ‘Avesaxa to- 

night, fix our hopes, “instead, on a nearer 
mountain. ‘Twelve o'clock approaches, 
and we fear we shall not even reach this. 
The lower edge of the sun touches the 
horizon. Watching him anxiously, we 
find he does not descend. “He will not 
set,” cries F.; “ we shall see the midnight 
sun.” We stop the horses, and in pro- 
found silence fix our eyes on the great 
luminary. Now we perceive he moves, 
but not downwards. A blood-red ball of 
fire, he seems to roll along the horizon. 
Majestically he rolls, till an intervening 
mountain threatens to hide him from our 
sight ; but no, a full third of his disc shines 
bright upon us. He keeps on from West 
to Kast. All nature is hushed as if in 
awe. The heavens are cloudless, save a 
few light cirri, that float a few degrees 
above the sun. In the north the sky is 
colored yellow, clear Cs brilliant, as in a 
winter’s sunset. 

It is twelve o’clock./ The sun rests on 
the North Pole. We hold our breaths. 
Still he moves toward the east, rising al- 
most imperceptibly. A bird in the pine- 
wood bursts into a flood of song. The 
sun detaches himself from the horizon, 
and slowly rises into the open heaven. 
We pluck a flower cherished by his mid- 
night heat. We look around on the lonely 
landscape. The trees are few, and so low 
that they seem but shrubs. The frequent 
hills are destitute of vegetation, and the 
broad Fornea river winds his way among 
them. We mark the prospect well, for this 
is an era in our lives. 

We drive on along the banks of the 
noble river, till at two o’clock we reach 
the little village of Matarengi. There is 
no road north of this. If we wish to pur- 
sue our journey, it must be in boats. But 
we are too fatigued to moralize upon this, 
the end of civilization, the “jumping-off 
place,” and I gladly throw myself into 
one of the little coffin-like boxes, which 
the Fins use for beds, and close my eyes 
in sleep. O wise Sancho Panza !to invoke 
« blessing on “the man that invented 
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sleep !” For seventy-two hours, sleepless, 
with little and poor food, had I been urg- 
ing forward lagging horses under the burn- 
ing midsummer sun. My face, blistered 


with heat, felt on fire; my lips were parch- 
ed and bleeding; my inflamed and half- 
closed eyelids could not protect my eyes 
How gladly I closed them 


from the glare. 
in forgetfulness ! 

At one o’clock the next day pes 
I awoke. The yard was half full of Fins, 
who loitered about the inn, after having 
examined our carriages with the greatest 
curiosity. They looked upon us as won- 
ders. While I was dressing, a group col- 
lected about my door, eagerly staring in 
when it was opened by the “J unefer,” 
who was arranging breakfast, and fre- 
quently pushing it ajar themselves for 
greater convenience of observation. They 
are large, athletic people, active and ener- 
getic. The men wear queer leather caps, 
coarse homespun clothes, and boots turned 
up at the toes, and constantly smoke bad 
tobacco in wooden pipes. 

Late in the afternoon we set out up the 
river in two boats, each propelled by threc 
men. Herr Bergstrom, the Swedish tax-col- 
lector, and the only civilized man in the 
neighborhood, kindly accompanied us. The 
boats are built very light, low in the cen- 
tre, and high in the bows, and are pushed 
up the swift stream by “poling” along 
the shore. The Tornea is wide and rapid, 
studded with large islands. The banks 
are rather high, and covered with bright 
green grass, for here, though the summer 
is so short, vegetation is very luxuriant 
while it lasts. 

We passed many salmon fisheries. The 
fences of poles, stretched across the stream, 
pushed by the current, and recoiling by 
their own elasticity, make a low murmur- 
ing, as if complaining of being removed 
from their element. 

Our men stopped to rest at the dairy 
belonging to the postmaster. They ga- 
thered around a huge bow! of sour milk, 
each armed with a spoon, and soon dis- 
patched their frugal meal. 

Sour milk, hard rye cake, and fish, are. 
in summer, the only food of these sturdy 
peasants. The little white cows were as- 
sembled in a stable, from which the gnats 
were driven otf by the smoke of a peat 
fire before the door. They were tended 
by two strapping, rosy-cheeked lasses. 
and every thing, from stable to dairy, was 
neat and clean as possible. 

Our next stoppage was at the falls in 
the river, where we left one boat, and 
while the men drew the other up along 
the bank, we walked through the woods. 
Swarms of musquitoes and gnats attacked 
us, and, spite of handkerchiefs over our 
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heads, and waving pine branches, bit us 
furiously. We walked iwo miles through 
marshy grounds, covered with a profusion 
of the “ Linnea borealis,” and other beauti- 
ful wild flowers, of kinds unknown to us, 
and reached a log house, in a narrow clear- 
ing. A pair of reindeer horns were nailed 
over the door. A barrel was sunk in the 
ground to collect the water from a spring. 
Every thing looked like our own “ back 
woods.” “This house was built, and this 
clearing made, but five years since,” said 
Herr Bergstrom, “they are pushing culti- 
vation northward.” “ Northward” it was 
indeed ; north of 67° 30’. We were with- 
in the Arctic circle! In no other country 
in the world, except Norway, can cultiva- 
tion be carried on even many degrees south 
of this; and here we were surrounded by 
a forest of green trees, and treading on 
green grass and lovely flowers. 

Taking boats again, we ascended the 
river till the sun sank very low, when we 
landed, and scrambled up the high bank 
to a fine point of view. We saw some 
wondering peasants regarding us atten- 
tively from the door of their hut. 

It must have been a strange apparition 
to these poor Fins, to see a party of civil- 
ized beings start up on their premises at 
midnight, without any apparent means of 
getting there. 

But our attention was soon fixed on the 
Sun, whose lower limb grazed the horizon. 
Now, again a huge fiery ball, he rolled on 
the mountain tops this time not dipping 
behind them. His edge touched a distant 
solitary pine, then showed the bare bran- 
ches in dark relief against his red disc, 
then appeared severed by its scathed 
trunk, kept onward and left it behind him 
without rising or sinking a second. Thus 
swift and far he passed in right ascension, 
and not until some minutes past twelve 
did he alter his declination, and shaking off 
his contact with the Earth, seek again the 
zenith. 

“ Poling ” on to Sortola, which consists 
of a few scattered huts on the Russian 
side of the stream, we landed and roused 
the inmates of a cottage. 

The old woman made her appearance in 
the economical female costume of the 
country which saves all trouble with the 
toilet, namely, the under garment in which 
she had slept and a black skirt of the 
thick heavy material which they them- 
selves weave, secured by a cord about the 
waist. 

She conducted the boatmen to the kit- 
chen, and us to a spare house (each room 
is a separate house and the meanest dwell- 
ings consist of several), and served them 
with sour milk and us with coffee. Herr 
Bergstrom drew off his wet boots and I ob- 
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served that they, as well as his stockings, 

were stuifed with hay. This is the uni- 

versal practice here,and the Laplanders 

even stuff all their clothes in this manner, 

as it keeps them from touching the skin 

_ impairing the circulation in cold wea- 
er. 

After an hour’s rest we took our leave 
(the good people demanding but a “ rix 
gelt dollar,” sixteen cents, for all their 
trouble), and, re-embarking steered into 
the centre of the stream and rowed swiftly 
downwards. We had fishing tackle, long 
lines with large hooks having on the shank 
a piece of bright tin anda bit of red worst- 
ed. This was so made that as it towed 
far behind the boat it “shimmered” in 
the water looking not unlike a minnow. 
Three large fish were caught with this 
bait during the descent. Our progress 
was rapid and we soon reached the head 
of the cataract. Herr B. asked if I would 
descend the falls with him. I could 


= 


hardly believe he would attempt sucha . 


thing, but, finding him serious and that it 
was not unusual, assented. Aman was 
obtained who makes it his business to 
steer boats down the falls (for it would be 
certain destruction to attempt it without 
an experienced pilot), and with tworowers 
we set off. 

The rowers pulled lustily to give steer- 
age way to the boat ; the grizzly old steers- 
man, his long, white hair streaming in the 
wind seized firmly his broad paddle; the 
men talked and joked in the uncouth Fin- 
nish tongue; the rapid stream hurried us 
along; while I sat quietly wondering, like 
the sailor when the ship was struck by 
lightning, “ what the devil iscoming next.” 
Soon the roar of the cataract drowned all 
other sounds ; the water was here a surg- 
ing mass of foam, there showed through 
its yellow waves the rocks with which it 
warred. The boat shot down the first 
steep descent like lightning, then rocked 
and rose and felt like a ship in a stormy 
sea, then was struck by a high wave and 
trembled with the shock, then leaped 
downwards as if to plunge beneath the 
stream and dash the foam of the next 
wave far and near from her high prow. 
Still rushing down the torrent, the thun- 
der of the billows in front directed our 
attention to a huge rock, the waters hurl- 
ing themselves against it, and mounting 
over its very top. The pilot gave the 
craft a sheer, and, before we knew how or 
why, we had left it far behind. The 
water was splashing into the skiff as we 
took an oblique course. All was noise 


and confusion around us; the waters bel- 
lowed and the shores seemed hurrying 
away. Another roar warned us of another 
rock. The boat reared like an impatient 
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charger, plunged downward and again shot 
by, giving us hardly time to glance at it 
as we She leaped over the last 
wave, sped through the swift rapid be- 
low the fall and safely grounded on the 
shore. 

It was a most exciting passage, and I 
had plenty of leisure to meditate upon it 
while the men were bailing out the half- 
filled boat, and the rest of the party were 
accomplishing their slow overland pas- 


ge. 
We rowed down stream to a salmon 
fishery and sent a boatman ashore to 
waken the fishermen. 

With a loud halloo six young men and 
three girls rushed out helter-skelter from 
the rude hut, donning their clothes as 
they ran, and sprang, shouting and laugh- 
ing, into their boats. The foremost girl, a 
strapping, red-haired maiden, seized the 
oars of the first boat, into which three 
men had sprung, and pulled it into the 
stream before the others had tumbled into 
their boats. A fence of upright poles 
driven into the bottom like stakes, stretches 
entirely across the river with a square 
inclosure fenced off at the centre. This 
has openings at the sides, which the sal- 
mon enter on finding their progress up the 
river stopped at every other point, but dis- 
cover too late that they are in a cul de 
sac, and wander about seeking the exit. 

The boats, propelled at such speed as to 
throw jet at stem and leave foam astern, 
entered the inclosure, and the rowers 
dropping their oars and pulling the boats 
along by the fence payed out the nets along 
the four sides. Then, all three boat’s 
crews seized the upper net, one at the 
centre and one at each end, and pulled it 
downwards, one person in each boat con- 
stantly darting a pole into the water and 
catching it again as it rose, to frighten the 
fish and prevent their springing over the 
top of the net. They soon brought the 
upper net side by side with the lower one, 
and then, still thrashing the water with 
the pole to keep the poor fish frightened 
and bewildered, haul up the two nets to- 
gether with three huge salmon entangled 
in the meshes. These were killed by 
blows of a club on the head to prevent 
their jumping out of the boat. Again 
with great shouting the fishers dashed 
around the inclosure, the men _ pulling 
while the half wild girls threw overboard 
the nets as fast as their arms could move. 
They drew them down, pulled them in, 
took this time but one fish, laid on their 
oars a moment to look at us, and then 
calling to one another they darted off 
again across the stream. Such powerful 
energetic cirts I never saw before, and 
indeed the whole people, in activity and 
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alertness, contrast ly with the 
stolid peasants of ‘toon, _ 

We reached Matarengi at ten o’clock, 
= retired to sleep during the noon-day 

eat. 

Toward six I rose and set off with the 
Burgher to visit Herr Bergstrom. He 
has a pleasant place on the river, and three 
or four little red houses built in a quad- 
rangle after the Swedish fashion. His 
wife came in to welcome us and brought 
a bottle of punch, which we drank with 
many bows and flourishes, the host always 
insisting on our emptying our cups at one 
draught, then refilling and clinking glasses. 
The room was plainly furnished, but, of 
course, scrupulously neat. There was the 
usual rack in the corner for pipes. Among 
these was a pipe bowl of great size made 
of a knot of a wood resembling maple. It 
was a hundred years old, and had last be- 
longed to the “Papa” or Parish clergy- 
man. 

With Mrs. B. and her son, “ Johann 
Eric,” a little boy four years old, we set 
off in boats for an excursion to Mount 
Avesaxa. It was a calm, delightful even- 
ing, the river smooth as glass, and that 
light haze spread over the country which 
improves the view as a veil of gauze 
heightens the charms of beauty. It pro- 
duced the same quiet, languid sense of 
pleasure that I had often felt beneath an 
Italian sky, and yet no land can be more 
different from Italy than this. We wound 
about among large thickly-wooded islands 
and along hilly but not precipitous shores 
to the foot of Avesaxa. 

The moment we landed and commenced 
the ascent’ all languidness was put to flight 
by swarms of musquitoes who wage in- 
cessant war on all invaders of their haunts, 
and we were soon brushing away like mad- 
caps with handkerchiefs and pine branches. 
The ascent was in some places steep and 
rocky, but the mountain was not high, and 
even the gosso (Anglice “small boy ”) got 
up without much fatigue. 

A barrel elevated on a pole marked the 
summit. It was here that some scientific 
measurements, having reference to the form 
of the Earth, were made by Maupertuis 
and other French astronomers in 1736. 

The top of the mountain was destitute 
of vegetation like every hilltop in that lat- 
itude, and the surrounding elevations were 
so low that Avesaxa, though by no means 
a high mountain, overtopped them all. 

On one side flowed the broad Tornea 
much resembling the Connecticut. Far 
to the north, within the Arctic circle, rose 
pyramidal mountains, behind which the 
Sun, now low down, seemed about to sink, 
On the eastern and precipitous side was 
a pretty lake with an outlet encircling 
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Mount Avesaxa and joining the river. In 
every direction rose low hills, their bases 
covered with dwarf pines. 

Our enjoyment of the view was so les- 
sened by the increasing swarms of mus- 
quitoes that we gladly took refuge in the 
smoke of a huge fire kindled by our boat- 
men. The smoke of pine wood, impreg- 
nated strongly with the odor of tar, was 
not disagreeable to us, but the musquitoes 
were sore discomfited by it and soon van- 
quished. Our Swedish friends, who had 
brought a great store of provisions, now 
gave us punch and cake, and continued of- 
fering both, almost incessantly, the whole 
night. 

Between admiring the prospect, brush- 
ing off musquitoes and taking asylum in 
the smoke, eating and drinking and laugh- 
ing at the little Eric, who got excited by 
a glass of punch and went about turning 
our glassfuls into his till he sipped enough 
to turn his own little head, and making 
absurd attempts at conversation in bad 
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era we passed the timetill near mid- 
night. 

And now the winged horses of the Sun, 
that had long hovered over the mountains, 
just grazed their summits and slowly drew 
their chariot along the horizon. _They 
spurned with their heels the dark pine 
woods till past twelve. Then the fiery 
car was half buried, axle deep, behind an 
intérvening peak. ‘They dashed forth, 
poised themselves for a moment, and then 
springing from this dark Earth began anew - 
to climb high Heaven. 

The rising Sun was the signal for an- 
other little supper, and then, reversing the 
Sun’s course, we commenced our descent. 

That same day we began our journey 
southwards and were glad to welcome 
night again in lower latitudes. 

Sleep is a blessing and darkness begets 
sleep, but still it is pleasant, around a 
winter’s evening fireside, to recall to mind 
our three days visit to the Arctic zone and 
the thrice-seen Mipnicut Sun. 
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Whoe'er has travell’d life's dull round, 
Whate’er his fortunes may have been, 

Must sigh to think how oft he’s found 
Life’s warmest welcome at an i. 


b Inerg old, legitimate, delightful idea of 
an Inn is becoming obsolete ; like so 
many other traditional blessings, it has 
been sacrificed to the genius of locomotion. 
The rapidity with which distance is con- 
sumed obviates the need that so long ex- 
isted, of by-way retreats and halting-pla- 
ces. A hearty meal or a few hours’ sleep 
caught between the arrival of the trains, 
is all the railway traveller requires ; and 
the modern habit of moving in caravans, 
has infinitely lessened the romantic pro- 
babilities and comfortable realities of a 
journey: the rural alehouse, and pictur- 
esque hostel now exist chiefly in the do- 
main of memory; crowds, haste, and os- 
tentation triumph here over privacy and 
rational enjoyment, as in nearly all the 
arrangements of modern society. Old 
Walton would discover now but few of 
the secluded inns that refreshed him on his 
piscatorial excursions ; the ancient ballads 
on the wall have given place to French pa- 
per; the scent of lavender no longer makes 
the linen fragrant ; instead of the crackle 
of the open wood fire, we have the dingy 
coal-smoke, and exhalations of a stove ; 
and green blinds usurp the place of the 
snowy curtains. Not only these material 
details, but the very social character of the 


Inn, is sadly changed. Few hosts can 
find time to gossip; the clubs have with- 
drawn the wits; the excitement of a stage 
coach arrival is no more ; and a poet might 
travel a thousand leagues without finding 
a romantic “maid of the inn” such as 
Southey has immortalized. Jollity, free- 
dom, and comfort, are no longer inevitably 
associated with the name; the world has 
become a vast procession that scorns to 
linger on its route, and has almost forgot- 
ten how to enjoy. Thanks, however, to 
the conservative spell of literature, we can 
yet appreciate, in imagination, at least, 
the good old English Inn. Goldsmith’s 
Village Alehouse has daguerreotyped its 
humble species, while Dr. Johnson’s even- 
ings at the Mitre keep vivid the charm of 
its metropolitan fame. Indeed it is quite 
impossible to imagine what British authors 
would have done without the solace and 
inspiration of the inn. Addison fled thi- 
ther from domestic annoyance ; Dryden’s 
chair at Will’s was an oracular throne ; 
when hard pressed, Steele and Savage 
sought refuge in a tavern and wrote pam- 
phlets for a dinner; Farquhar found there 
his best comic material ; Sterne opens his 
Sentimental Journey with. his landlord, 
Monsieur Dessein, Calais, and his inn- 
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yard ; Shenstone confessed he found “ life’s 
warmest welcome at an inn;” Sheridan’s 
convivial brilliancy shone there with pe- 
culiar lustre; Hazlitt relished Congreve 
anew reading him in the shady windows 
of a village inn after a long walk; even 
an old Almanac, an Annual Register, will 
acquire an interest under such circum- 
stances ; and a dog-eared copy of the Sea- 
sons found in such a place induced Cole- 
ridge to exclaim, “ this is fame!” while 
Byron exulted when informed that a well- 
thumbed volume of the English Bards 
had been seen soon after its publication 
at a little hostelin Albany. Elia’s quaint 
anecdote of the Quakers when they all eat 
supper without paying for it, and Irving’s 
“Stout Gentleman,” are incidents which 
could only have been suggested by a coun- 
try inn; and as to the novelists, from Smol- 
lett and Fielding to Scott and Dickens—the 
most characteristic scenes occur on this 
vantage ground, where the strict unities 
of life are temporarily discarded, and its 
zest rairaculously quickened by fatigue, 
hunger, a kind of infinite possibility of 
events, a singular mood of adventure and 
pastime, nowhere else in civilized lands so 
readily induced. | It is, therefore, from 
instinct that these enchanting chroniclers 
lead us thither. Gil Blas acquired his 
first lesson in a knowledge of the world, 
by his encounter with the parasite at the 
inn of Panafleur ; and Don Quixote’s en- 
thusiasm always reaches a climax at these 
places of wayside sojourn. The “ Black 
Bull,” at Islington, is said to have been Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mansion ; “ Dolly’s Chop 
House” is dear to authors for the sake of 
Goldsmith and his friends, who used to go 
there on their way to and from Paternoster 
Row. At the “Salutation and Cat,” 
Smithfield — Coleridge and Lamb held 
memorable converse; and Steele often 
dated his Tattlers from the “ Trumpet.” 
How appropriate for Voltaire to have 
lodged, in London, at the “White Pe- 
ruke”! Spenser died at an inn in King 
St., Westminster, on his return from Ire- 
land. At the “Red Horse,” Stratford, is 
the “Irving room,” precious to the Ameri- 
can traveller; and how renowned have 
sweet Anne Page and jolly Falstaff made 
the very name of the “ GarterInn!” In 
the East a monastery, in the Desert a tent, 
on the Nile a boat, but in England an 
inn, is the pilgrim’s home—and one not 
less characteristic. ‘ 

In England and in towns of Anglo-Sax- 
on origin, where the economies of life have 
a natural sway, we find inns representa- 
tive; in London especially a glance at the 
parlor wall reveals the class to whose 
convenience the tavern is dedicated; in 
one the portraits of actors, in another 
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scenes in the ring and on the race-course ; 
here the countenance of a leading mer- 
chant, and there a military effigy—suggest 
the vocation of those who chiefly frequent 
the inn ; nor are local features less certain 
to find recognition ; a view of the nearest 
nobleman’s estate, or his portrait, orna- 
ments the sitting-room ; and the observ- 
ant eye can always discover an historical 
hint at these public resorts. 

The coffee-room of the best class of 
English inns, carpeted and curtained, the 
dark rich hue of the old mahogany, the 
ancient plate, the four-post bed, the sirloin 
or mutton joint, the tea, muffins, Cheshire 
and Stilton, the ale, the coal fire and the 
“Times,” form an epitome of England ; 
and it is only requisite to ponder well the 
associations and history of each of these 
items, to arrive at what is essential in 
English history and character. The im- 
passable divisions of society are shown in 
the difference between the “commercial” 
and the “coffee-room;” the time-worn 
aspect of the furniture is eloquent of con- 
servatism ; the richness of the meats and 
strength of the ale explain the bone and 
sinew of the race; the tea is fragrant with 
Cowper’s memory and suggestive of East 
India conquests ; the cheese proclaims a 
thrifty agriculture ; the bed and draperies 
comfort ; the coal fire manufactures, while 
the “Times” is the chart of English en- 
terprise, division of labor, wealth, self- 
esteem, politics, trade, court life, and bully- 
ism. 

The national: subserviency to rank is 
as plainly evinced by the plates on cham- 
ber doors, at the provincial inns, setting 
forth that therein on a memorable night 
slept a certain scion of nobility. As an 
instance of the inappropriate, of that stolid 
insensibility to taste and tact which be- 
longs to the nation, the English waiter is 
a striking proof. His costume is that of 
a clergyman or a gentleman dressed for 
company, and in ridiculous contrast with 
his menial obeisance; perhaps it is the 
self-importance nourished by this costume, 
which renders him such a machine, inca- 
pable of an idea beyond the routine of ~ 
handing a dish and receiving a sixpence. ' 

Clement’s Inn was the scene of that 
memorable dialogue between Shallow and 
Sir John; at the “Cock” in Bond St. 
Sir Charles Sedley got scandalously drunk. 
Will’s Coffee House was formerly called 
the “ Rose ;” hence the line 

“Supper and friends expect me at the Rose.” 

Button’s, so long frequented by the wits 
of Queen Anne’s time, was kept by a for- 
mer servant of Lady Warwick; and 
there the author of Cato fraternized with 
Garth, Armstrong, and other cotemporary 
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writers. Ben Jonson held his club at the 
Devil Tavern, and Shakspeare and Beau- 
mont used to meet him at the Mermaid; 
the same inn is spoken of by Pope, and 
Swift writes Stella of his dinner there. 
The author of Peter Wilkins resided for 
a time at Clifford’s Inn, and Dr. Johnson 
frequented all the taverns in Fleet St. 
Old Slaughter’s coffee-house in St. Mar- 
tin’s lane was the favorite resort of Ho- 

3 and Prior’s uncle kept an inn in 
London, where the poet was seen, when a 
boy, reading Horace. This incident is 
made use of by Johnson in his Lives of 
the Poets in a very caustic manner, for 
after relating it, he observes of Prior, that 
“in his private relaxations he revived the 
tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he 
exhibited the college.” 

There is no city in Europe where an 
imaginative mood can be so indefinitely 
prolonged as at Venice; and, in the early 
summer, the traveller, after gliding about 
all day in a gondola, and thinking of 
Barbarossa, Faliero, Titian, and the crea- 
tions of Shakspeare, Otway, Byron, and 
Cooper, at evening, from under the arches 
of St. Mark’s square, watches the pictu- 
resque, and sometimes mysterious, figures, 
and then, between moss-grown palaces 
and over lonecanals, returns to his locanda 
to find its aspect perfectly in accordance 
with his reverie; at least such was my 
experience at the “Golden Lion.” The 
immense salle a manger was dimly light- 
ed, and the table for two or three guests, 
set in a corner and half-surrounded by a 
screen; when I raised my eyes from my 
first dinner there, they fell on a large 
painting of the Death of Seneca—a print 
of which had been familiar to my child- 
hood ; and thus memory was ever invoked 
in Venice, and her dissolving views reflect- 
ed in the mirror of the mind, unbroken by 
the interruptions from passing life that 
elsewhere render them so brief. The 
mere fact of disembarking at the weedy 
steps, the utter silence of the canal invad- 
ed only by the plash of the gondolier’s 
oar, or his warning cry at the angle, the 
tesselated pavement and quaintly carved 
furniture of the bedroom, and a certain 
noiseless step and secretive gravity obser- 
vable in the attendants, render the Ve- 
netian inn memorable and distinct in rem- 
iniscence, and in perfect harmony with the 
place and its associations. 

During the late revolutionary era in 
Europe, the inn tables of Germany afford- 
ed the most reliable index of political 
opinion ; the free discussion which there 
was indulged, brought out every variety 
of sentiment and theory, as it included all 
classes with a due sprinkling of foreigners. 
From the old novel to the new farce, in- 
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deed, the extremes of public. opinion and 
the average tone of manners, the laughable 
contre-temps and the delightful adventure 
are made to reveal themselves at inns, so 
that political sects and all vocations are 
identified with them. To Rip Van Win- 
kle the most astonishing change he disco- 
vered in his native village, after his long 
nap, was the substitution of Washington’s 
likeness for that of George the Third, on 
the tavern sign. 

The dark staircase, rising from the mule 
stable of a posada, the bare chambers, 
wool-knotted mattresses, odor of garlic, 
and vegetables swimming in oil, are items 
of the Spanish inn not likely to be forgot- 
ten by the epicurean traveller. In high- 
ly civilized lands, not only have inns a 
national but a professional character ; the 
sign, the pictures on the wall, and the 
company, have a certain individuality— 
marine in sailors’ inns, pugilistic in sport- 
ing ones, and picturesque in those haunted 
by artists; the lines of demarcation are 
as visible as those which separate news- 
papers and shops; in the grand division 
of labor that signalizes modern life, the 
inn also has thus become an organ and a 
symbol. Even their mottoes and symbols 
give traditional suggestions or emblazon 
phases of opinion: natural history has 
been exhausted in supplying effigies ; my- 
thology has yielded up all her deities and 
institutions, heroes and localities are kept 
fresh in the traveller’s imagination by 
their association with “creature comforts.” 
Thus he dreams of Cromwell at the 
“ Tumble-down Dick,” and of the Stuarts 
at the “King Charles in the Oak ;” the 
days of chivalry at the “ Star and Garter,” 
or the “ Croix de Malta;” of brilliant cam- 
paigns at the “ Wagram” and “ Montmo- 
rency ;” of woman’s love at the “ Petraque 
et Laura,” and of man’s at the “ Free- 
mason’s tavern.” 

My host at Ravenna had been Byron’s 
purveyor during the poet’s residence there ; 
and he was never weary of descanting 
upon his character and the incidents of 
his sojourn ; in fact, upon discovering my 
interest in the subject, he forgot the land- 
lord in the cicerone, and gave no small 
part of a day to accompanying me to the 
haunts of the bard. Our first visit was 
to the Guiccioli Palace, and here he de- 
scribed his lordship’s dinners, with the 
precision and enthusiasm of an antiquarian 
certifying a document or medal; then he 
took me to the Pine Forest, and pointed 
out the track where Byron used to wheel 
his horse at full gallop, and discharge his 
pistol at a bottle placed on a stump,— 
exercises preparatory to his Grecian cam- 
paign. At a particular flag-stone, in the 
main street, my guide suddenly paused ; 
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“Signore,” said he, “just as mi-lord had 
reached this spot one evening, he heard 
the report of a musket, and saw an officer 
fall a few rods in advance; dismounting, 
he rushed to his side, and found him to 
be a familiar acquaintance, an agent of 
the government, who had thus become the 
victim to private vengeance. Byron had 
him conveyed to his own apartment and 
placed on a bed, where in half an hour he 
expired. This event made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, he was dispirited for a 
week, and wrote a description of death 
from a shot, which you will find in his 
poems, derived from this scene.” With 
such local anecdotes my Byronic host 
entertained me so well, that the depart- 
ed bard ever since has seemed to live 
in my remembrance rather than my fan- 


cy. 

Tire pedestrian in Wales sometimes en- 
counters a snug and beautifully situated 
hostel, where five minutes beside the parlor 
fire, and a chat with the landlady or her 
pretty daughter, gives him so complete a 
home feeling, that it is with painful reluct- 
ance he again straps on his knapsack ; at 
liberty to muse by the ever-singing tea- 
kettle, if the weather is unpropitious, stroll 
out in view of a noble mountain or a fairy 
lake in the warm sunset, or hear the news 
from the last .wayfarer in the travellers’ 
room ; and here is thus mingled a sense 
of personal independence, comfort and so- 
litude, which is rarely experienced even in 
the most favored domain of hospitality. 
An equally winsome but more romantic 
charm holds the roaming artist who 
stops at Albano or Volterra, where the 
dreamy campagna or Etruscan ruins al- 
ternate with groups of sunburnt conta- 
dini, lighted up by the charcoal’s glow in 
a way to fascinate Salvator, before his con- 
tented gaze; his portfolio fills up with 
miraculous rapidity ; and the still-life is 
agreeably varied with the scenic costumes 
and figures which gave the vintage or a 
JSesta. Some humble Champolion could 
easily add to the curiosities of iiterature, 
by a volume gleaned among inn inscrip- 
tions—from the marble tablet announcing 
the sojourn of a royal personage, to the 
rude caricature on the whitewashed wall, 
and the sentimental couplet on the win- 
dow pane; to say nothing of the albums 
which enshrine so many tributes to Etna 
and the White Mountains—the heir-looms 
of Abbate, the famous padrone of Catania, 
and Crawford of the Notch. 

Sicily is famous for the absence of inns 
and the intolerable discomfort of those 
that do exist; but mine host of Catania, 
—may his shadow never be less !—is the 
prince of landlords; a fine specimen of 
manly beauty, and with the manners of a 
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gentleman, he seems to think his guests 
entitled to all the courtesy which should 
follow an invitation; he makes formal 
calls upon them, and gives sage advice as 
to the best way to pass the time; fits 
them out with hospitable skill, and expe- 
rienced counsels, for the ascent of Etna, 
and brings home choice game from his 
hunting excursions, as a present to the 
“stranger within his gates ;” his discourse, 
too, is of the most bland and entertain- 
ing description; he is “a fellow of infi- 
nite wit, of most excellent fancy ;” and 
these ministrations derive a memorable 
charm from a certain gracefulness and 
winsome cordiality ; no wonder his scrap- 
book is filled with eulogiums, and that the 
traveller in Sicily, by the mere force of 
contrast, records in hyperboles the merits 
of the Corona d’ Oro. 

The waxed floor, light curtains, and gay 
paper of a Parisian bedroom, however 
cheerful, are the reverse of snug; but in 
the provincial inns of the Continent, with 
less of comfort there is often more histori- 
cal interest than in those of England ; 
the stone staircases and floors, and the 
scanty furniture are forlorn; and the ex- 
uberance of the host’s civility is often in 
ludicrous contrast with the poverty of his 
larder. It is not uncommon to find our- 
selves in a friar’s dormitory, the large ho- 
tels in the minor towns having frequently 
been erected as convents; and in Italy, 
such an inn as that of Terracina, with its 
legends of banditti and its romantic site, 
the waves of the Mediterranean moaning 
under its lofty windows, infallibly recall 
Mrs. Radcliffe. In the cities many of the 
hotels are palaces, where noble families 
have dwelt for centuries, and about them 
are perceptible the traces of decayed mag- 
nificence and the spell of traditional glory 
and crime. To an imaginative traveller, 
these fanciful attractions often compensate 
for the absence of substantial merit, and 
there is something mysterious and win- 
some in the obsolete architecture and fall- 
en grandeur of these edifices ;—huge sha- 
dows glide along the high cornices, the 
mouldy frescoes look as if they had wit- 
nessed strange vicissitudes, and the im- 
agination readily wanders through a se- 
ries of wonderful experience of which these 
old palazzi have been the scene. Here as 
elsewhere in the land, it is the romantic 
element, the charm of antiquity, that is 
the redeeming feature. For picturesque 
beauty of situation, neatness and rural 
comfort, some of the inns of Switzerland 
are the most delightful on the Continent, 
inviting the stranger to linger amid the 
clear, fresh, and glorious landscape, and 
relish the sweet butter, white bread, and 
unrivalled honey and eggs, served so neatly 
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every morning by a fair mountaineer with 
snowy cap and gay bodice. 

Iam a lover of the woods, and some- 
times cross the bay, with a friend, to Long 
Island, and pass a few hours in the strip 
of forest that protected our fugitive army 
at the battle of Flatbush; there are de- 
vious and shadowy paths intersecting it, 
and in spring and autumn the wild flowers, 
radiant leaves, and balmy stillness, cheer 
the mind and senses fresh from the dirt 
and bustle of the city. Oftenafter one of 
these woodland excursions we have emerg- 
ed upon a quiet road, with farm-houses 
at long intervals and orchards and grain 
fields adjacent, and followed its course to 
a village, whose gable-roofed domicile and 
ancient grave-yard indicate an old settle- 
ment ; and here is a little inn which re- 
calls our idea of the primitive English ale- 
house. It has a little Dutch porch, a 
sunny garden ; the liquor is served from 
the square bottles of Holland ; the back 
parlor is retired and neat, and the landlady 
sits all day in the window at her sewing, 
and, when a little acquainted, will tell you 
all about the love-affairs of the village ;— 
the cheese and sour-krout at dinner prove 
a Flemish origin. 

The old sign that hangs at the road- 
side was brought to this country by 
an English publican, when the fine arts 
were supposed to be at so low a stage as 
to furnish no Dick Tinto equal to such an 
achievement. It represents the arms of 
Great Britain, and doubtless beguiled 
many a trooper of his majesty when Long 
Island was occupied by the English; no 
sooner however had they retreated, than 
the republican villagers forced the land- 
lord to have an American eagle painted 
above the king’s escutcheon. Indeed, it is 
characteristic of inns that they perpetuate 
local associations ; put your head into an 
Italian boarding-house in New-York, and 
the garlic, maccaroni and red wine lead 
you to think yourself at Naples ; the snuff, 
dominoes and gazettes mark a French 
café all the world over; in Montreal you 
wake up in a room like that you occu- 
pied at Marseilles; and at Halifax the 
malt-liquor is as English as the cur- 
rency. 

On first entering an inn at Havre de 
Grace, I found the landlady taking leave of 
the captain of an American packet ship ; 
he had paid his bill, not without some re- 
monstrance, and his smiling hostess, with 
true French tact, was now in the act of 
bidding so pleasing a farewell as would 
lure him to take up his quarters there on 
the return voyage. She had purchased 
at the market a handsome bouquet and 
tied ‘it up jauntily with ribbons. The 
ruddy sea-dog face of the captain was half 
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turned aside with a look of impatience at 
the idea of being inveigled into good na- 
ture after her extortion, but she, not a 
whit discouraged, held her flowers up to 
him, and smiling, with her fair hand on 
his rough dread-nought overcoat, turned 
full to his eye a sprig of yellow blossom, 
and with irresistible naiveté whispered— 
“Mon cher Capitaine, c’est immortel 
comme mon attachment pour vous.” It 
was a little scene worthy of Sterne, and 
brought the agreeableness and the imposi- 
tion of the innkeepers of the Continent at 
once before me. One evening in Florence I 
was sent for by a countryman who lodged 
at the most famous hotel in the city, and 
found him perambulating his apartment 
under strong excitement of mind. He 
told me, with much emotion, that the last 
time he had visited Florence was twenty 
years before with his young and beautiful 
wife. The belle of the season that winter 
was the Marchesa . She gave a mag- 
nificent ball, and in the midst of the fes- 
tivities took the young American couple 
into her boudoir and sung to them with 
her harp; her vocal talent was celebrated, 
but it was a rare favor to hear her, and this 
attention was prized accordingly. “You 
know,” added my friend, “that I came 
abroad to recover the health which grief 
at my wife’s death so seriously impaired ; 
and you know how unavailing has proved 
the experiment. On my arrival here, I 
inquired for the best inn, and was directed 
hither ; upon entering this chamber which 
was assigned me, something in the frescoes 
and tiles struck me as familiar; they 
awoke the most vivid associations, and at 
last I remembered that this is the very 
room to which the beautiful Marchesa 
brought us to hear her sing on that mem- 
orable evening; the family are dispersed 
and her palace is rented for a hotel ; hence 
this coincidence.” 

Not only the vicissitudes but the pres- 
ent fortunes of European towns are indi- 
cated by the inns. I arrived at the an- 
cient Syracuse at sunset on a spring af- 
ternoon, and dismounted at an inn that 
looked like an episcopal residence or gov- 
ernment house, so lofty and broad were 
the dimensions of the edifice; but not a 
person was visible in the spacious court, 
and as I wandered up the staircases and 
along the corridors, no sound but the 
echo of my steps was audible. At length 
@ meagre attendant emerged from an ob- 
scure chamber and explained that this 
grand pile was erected in anticipation of 
the American squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean making their winter quarters in 
the harbor of Syracuse; a project aban- 
doned at the earnest request of the King 
of Naples, who dreaded the example of a 
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republican marine in his realm; and now 
so rarely does.a visitor appear that the 
poor lonely waiter was thrown into a fit 
of surprise, from which he did not recover 
during my stay. 

To the stranger no more characteristic 
evidence of our material prosperity and 
gregarious habits can be imagined ‘than 
that afforded by the large, showy, and 
thronged hotels of our principal cities. 
They are epitomes of the whole country ; 
at a glance they reveal the era of uphol- 
stery, the love of ostentation, the tendency 
to live in herds, and the absence of a sub- 
dued and harmonious tone of life and 
manners. ‘The large mirrors and bright 
carpets which decorate these resorts are 
entirely incongruous—the brilliancy of the 
sunshine and the stimulating nature of 
the climate demands within doors a pre- 
dominance of neutral tints to relieve and 
freshen the eye and nerves. The extray- 
agant scale upon which these establish- 
ments are conducted is another national 
feature, at once indicating the comparative 
ease with which money is acquired in the 
New Wor'd, and the passion that exists 
here for keeping up appearances It would 
be useful to investigate the influence of 
hotel life in this country upon manners ; 
whatever may be the result as to the 
coarser sex, its effect upon women and 
children is lamentable, lowering the tone, 
compromising the taste, and yielding in- 
cessant and promiscuous excitement to the 
love of admiration; the change in the 
very nature of young girls, thus exposed 
to an indiscriminate crowd, is rapid and 
complete; modesty and refinement are 
soon lost in over-consciousness and moral 
hardihood. But perhaps the most singu- 
lar trait in the American hotel, is the de- 
ference paid to the landlord: instead of 
being the servant of the public, he is ap- 
parently the master; and a traveller who 
makes the now rapid transition from a 
New-York to a Liverpool hotel, might 
think himself among a different race ; the 
courteous devotion—almost subserviency 
in the one case being in total contrast 
with the nonchalance and even despotism 
of the other. The prosperous security of 
the host with us, and the dependence of 
his guest for any choice of accommodation, 
is doubtless the most obvious reason for 
this anomaly ; but it is also, in a degree 
at least, to be referred to the familiarity 
with which even gentlemen treat the inn- 
keepers; to use a vulgar phrase, they 
descend to curry favor and minister to the 
self-esteem of a class of men in whom 
it is already pampered beyond endurable 
bounds ; no formula of republican equality 
justifies this behavior; and it usually 
reacts unfavorably for the self-respect of 
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the individual. Some foreigner remarked 
with as much truth as irony that our 
aristocracy consisted of hotel keepers and 
steamboat captains ; and appearances cer- 
tainly warrant the sarcasm. It was not 
always thus. When Washington lodged 
at the old Walton Mansion House which 
had been converted to an inn, the old ne- 
gro who kept it was the ideal of a host; 
an air of dignity as well as comfort. per- 
vaded the house; through the open upper 
half of the broad door played the sunshine 
upon the sanded threshold ; at the head of 
the long easy staircase, ticked the old 
fashioned clock ; full-length portraits, by 
Copley, graced the parlor wall; the old 
Dutch stoop looked the emblem of hospi- 
tality ; no angular figures were ranged to 
squirt tobacco juice ; no pert clerks lorded 
it from behind a mahogany barricade ; 
but the glow of the windows at night, the 
alacrity of the sedate waiter, the few but 
respectable guests, and the prolonged 
meals, of which but two or three partook, 
gave to the inn the character of a home. 
Lafayette wrote to his wife in 1777, while 
descanting with enthusiasm upon the sim- 
plicity of manners in this country: “the 
very inns are different from those in Eu- 
rope; the host and hostess sit at table 
with you and do the honors of a comfort- 
able meal ; and on going away, you pay 
your fare without higgling.” Itisa most 
significant indication of our devotion to 
the external, that ovations, at which the 
legislators of the land discourse, and eulo- 
gies that fill the-columns of the best jour- 
nals, celebrate the opening of a new 
tavern or the retirement of a publican. 


* The confined and altitudinous cells into 


which so many of the complacent victims 
of these potentates are stowed, and their 
habits of subserviency to the rules of the 
house which are perked up on their cham- 
ber walls, induced a Sicilian friend of mine 
to complain that sojourners at inns in this 
land of liberty were treated like friars. 
The gorgeous luxury of the metropolitan 
inns is reversed in the small towns, where 
without the picturesque situation we often 
find the discomfort of houses of the Conti- 
nent. I is impossible to conceive any 
house of entertainment more dreary than 
some of the stage-houses, as they were 
called in New England; the bar-room 
with an odor of stale rum, the parlor 
with its everlasting sampler over the fire- 
place, weeping willow, tombstone and in- 
scription ; the peacock’s feathers or aspara- 
gus boughs in the chimney as if in cheer- 
ful mockery, the looking-glass that reflects 
every feature awry, the cross lights of the 
windows, inquisitive loungers, pie-crust 
like leather, and cheese of mollified oak, 
—all defied both the senses and digestion, 
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and made the crack of the coachman’s 
whip a joyful alarum. 

Falstaff absolutely requires the frame 
of an inn to make his portrait intelligible, 
with the buxom figure of Mrs. Quickly 
in the background ; and it may safely be 
asserted that no public house of entertain- 
ment has afforded such world-wide mirth 
as the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. The 
freaks of Tony Lumpkin have their natu- 
ral scope at an ale-house; and Goldoni’s 
Locandiera is a fine colloquial piece of 
real life. Montaigne, philosopher as he 
is, notes the quality of the inns he visits 
in his travels, with as much circumspec- 
tion as that of scenery and tradition ; 
and the most eloquent of England’s histo- 
rians cites the superior inns that existed 
in the’range of travel there, during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, as 
a reliable evidence of the prosperity and 
civil advancement of the nation. These 
inns are in fact the original retreats for 
“freedom and comfort” whence our plea- 
sant ideas on the subject are derived ; 
they still exist in some of the rural dis- 
tricts of the kingdom ; and the cleanliness, 

fare and retirement of the old-fash- 
ioned English inn, as well as the freshness 
and urbanity of the host, wholly justify 
their renown. The exigencies of the cli- 
mate and the domestic habits of the peo- 
ple explain this superiority; where so 
much enjoyment is sought within doors, 
and the national character is reserved and 
individual, better provision is naturally 
made both for the physical well-being 
and the privacy of the wayfarer than is 
required under less inclement skies and 
among a more vivacious and social race. 

A most characteristic note of Boswell’s 
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is that which records his idol’s hearty en- 
comiums on a tavern, while dining at one 
in London ; both the man and the place 
then combined to realize the perfection of 
the idea, for that dim and multitudinous 
city invites to secluded conviviality, and 
that irritable, dogmatic, yet epicurean sage 
required the liberty of speech, an abso- 
lute deference and the solid physical com- 
forts so easily obtained at a London tav- 
ern. There he could make “ inarticulate, 
animal noises over his food” without re- 
straint; there he could bring only such 
companions as would bear to be contra~ 
dicted, and there he could refresh body 
and mind without fear of intrusion from 
a printer’s devil or needy author. Bores 
and duns away, a good listener by, sur- 
rounded with pleasant viands and a cheer- 
ful blaze, a man so organized and situa- 
ted might, without extravagance, call a 
tavern chair the throne of human felicity, 
and quote Shenstone’s praise of Inns with 
rapture. Beneath this jovial appreciation, 
however, there lurks a sad inference; it 
argues a homeless lot, for lonely or un- 
genial must be the residence, contrast 
with which renders an inn so attractive ; 
and we must bear in mind that the win- 
some aspect they wear in English litera- 
ture is based on their casual and tempo- 
rary enjoyment; it is as recreative, not 
abiding places, that they are usually intro- 
duced ; and, in an imaginative point of 
view, our sense of the appropriate is grat- 
ified by these landmarks of our preca- 
rious destiny, for we are but “ pilgrims 
and sojourners on the earth.” Jeremy 
Taylor compared human life to an inn, 


“and Archbishop Leighton used to say he 


would prefer to die in one. 
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CHAPTER IL 


IN WHICH THERE IS 80ME ACTING IN THE FRENCH VAU- 
DEVILLE FASHION. 


S has been said, it was Miss Rosette 
herself who called her partner’s atten- 
tion across the room to Miss Amelia, sit- 
ting, demure and unentertained, on the 
sofa. Mamselle had been very well pleased 
to be made a confidante, in any degree, 
and had not quarrelled with Amelia on 
the suspicion of having known Rutridge 
rior to the chance encounter at her (Miss 
eck’s) cousin’s, although she thought, 
under the circumstances of the case (the 


flowers, vases, and so on), nothing more 
likely. “Perhaps it is a long ago chil- 
dren’s love,” the amiable little brunette ar- 
gued, “and poor Ameliais ashamed to ac- 
knowledgeit. And, of course, in such acase, 
after a separation of years and years, she 
may be said to have met him as a real lover, 
for the first time.” So, in the guilelessness 
of her heart, she never wearied talking over 
her friend’s good qualities and accomplish- 
ments. It was by Mademoiselle’s persua- 
sions Amelia was brought to the piano, and 
when her mauvaise honte caused her to 
bungle in a piece, “ she knew par caur,” as 
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Madame remarked to herself, with a shrug; 
her quick-witted friend relieved her em- 
barrassment by declaring, they were too 
much accustomed to playing together to 
get along happily alone, and sat down 
to a lively duet. Rutridge, so that he 
might listen and put in a word or note of 
admiration here and there, was content to 
let her rattle on upon any subject what- 
ever; and, like Mr. Augustus Twitty, lit- 
tle dreamed of what proportion of Mlle. 
Bonair’s sociability and gocd-nature, was 
traceable to the error of supposing him 
who adored her, and her only, in the se- 
cret depths of his heart, the accepted lover 
of her precious Amelia. 

“Look there,” Ma’mselle said, at one 
stage of their conversation, “isn’t that 
water-color drawing well done? Don’t 
you know who did it?” 

“No,” Rutridge answered, looking at 
the framed and glazed prodigy of art with 
interest drawn from a different source 
from the one the pretty speaker intended, 
“but I think I recognize the house.” 
“Think! why it’s the very image of our 
convent, as the girls call it—and Amelia 
did it,” Ma’mselle cried; and “ Did she,” 
our hero said, quite unmoved. 

“What a cold-blooded man!” was Ro- 
sette’s secret.comment; “why, if I had 
been in his place, I’d have taken it down 
and kissed it. I’ve a great mind to do so 
myself, just to shame him.” And she 
looked at Mr. Edward, who added, with 
a smile—“ At all events this window, the 
second from the gable, I remember ; I saw 
you, one day, looking from it as I passed, 
and calling to somebody in the shrubbery 
below.” 

“Oh, I dare say it was Amy then you 
saw; you could not recognize any body 
else so far from the street,” cried Made- 
moiselle. “But I was not in the street,” 
our hero rejoined, coloring a little, “ but 
at a friend’s house opposite, which com- 
manded a better view. And, as for mis- 
taking (with a glance towards unhappy 
Miss Peck), I ought to be served as Saint 
Somebody was, and have my eyes put out, 
if I did.” 

“You are not good enough to be served 
as a saint—how often do you come to 
watch us from your friend’s opposite?” 
said Miss Rosette. 

“How often? What a question! I 
do assure you, Ma’mselle, it was quite an 
accidental visit; I would not have gone 
there for the sake of playing spy.” 

“ Parole Phonneur?” cried Mademoi- 
selle, holding up a warning finger, and our 
hero repeated, “ Parol de honneur,” with 
something more than doubtful pronuncia- 
tion. “And,” he added candidly, with a 
pleasant laugh, “If I had been oftener in 
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hearing, I would have learned to speak 
better French, perhaps.” at which bon 
mét Miss Rosette laughed too, and confi- 
dence was re-established. 

It would have been better if it had not 
been ; if Miss Rosette had shown less for- 
giveness, and chatted, and laughed, and 
flirted less, under the eyes of her too trust- 
ful friend; was what Miss Amelia Peck 
thought and said, through tears, that 
night, in their chamber, when the brunette 
had frankly repeated much that passed. 
Miss Amelia had sought her pillow ina 
mood as savage as a young lady of her 
complexion. was capable of, and feeling 
very miserable and headachy withal. 
The evening—the first of her “dearest 
duck’s” companionship, and moreover, by 
an apparently delightful coincidence, the 
very one Mr. Rutridge should choose for 
his first visit—had dragged through its 
dull length in the unentertaining society 
of Mr. Augustus Twitty, and left nothing 
but various jealous pangs and hitherto 
unknown doubts of her friend and quasi 
lover behind. For which sufficient rea- 
sons it happened that Mademoiselle, being 
detained on the way by Madame, to be 
reminded of what, at the present stage of 
this story, the reader has no business 
knowing, and entering their chamber a 
few moments later than her bedfellow, 
found that susceptible young lady in the 
lowest possible spirits, and fixedly regard- 
ing the candle with very humid eyes. At 
sight of which the Parisienne, going down 
on her knees at her friend’s feet, and clasp- 
ing one limp hand, asked, “ Was she un- 
well 2” 

“No, Pm not sick—?’m—I’m—very un- 
h-appy,” Miss Amelia returned, choking a 
sob, and continuing to look at the candle, 
which became a prodigy of flame and scin- 
tillations, while a tear-drop was gathering 
bulk, preparatory to rolling slowly down 
her cheek. 

“ Ma foi, unhappy!” Rosette exclaimed 
simply, “and Mr. Rutridge in the room 
all the evening! ” 

“He might have been on another con- 

tinent,” was the ungracious answer, “for 
any thing he said to me; I didn’t hear 
him speak six words the whole evening, 
and a certain person knows why.” 
.. “Why. I’m sure I did every thing I 
could to induce him to talk to you instead 
of me; but he is so timid—no, not that ; 
so—I don’t know precisely what—that he 
wouldn’t take the hint,” Mademoiselle 
said with more truth than diplomacy. 

“Oh, of course ; you wanted him to leave 
you; you didn’t seem to enjoy flirting 
with—with him at all!” our heroine re- 
torted, addressing herself, as before, to the 
candle, with cutting sarcasm. 
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“Oh Amy!” said her guest reproach- 
fully, and got. up from her knees. 

“It wasn’t” Miss Amy returned “as if 
you knew nothing about my state of feel- 
1 as if you were a stranger to what 
has occurred and may occur in the future. 
ZI never would have abused a friend’s con- 
fidence, and for the sport of an hour, 
lacerated the bosom that—still clings to— 

9. 

“Tt’s a shame to abuse me so causeless- 
ly” poor Rosette cried, her own bright 
eyes becoming misty: and straightway 
recounted pretty nearly their whole con- 
versation. 

But Miss Peck whose disposition like 
that of most weak people was not one 
quick to forgive, expressed her views as 
recorded above, touching the re-establish- 
ment of confidence between her friend 
and Mr. Edward; and the pair retired to 
rest with widely different emotions from 
any they had anticipated a few hours 
earlier. 

Now it being an established rule in all 
tales and novels, that the party doing an 
injustice, if for the first time an offender, 
cannot sleep peacefully, but must toss and 
turn and be harassed into making restitu- 
tion—Miss Amelia Peck after a night of 
dismal dreaming no doubt, awoke long 
before her chum, and being cooler and 
more open to conviction, reviewed her last 
night’s conduct and felt—as might well 
be—both ashamed and penitent. After 
all was not such modesty as Mr. R. had 
shown, in shrinking from approaching her 
in the highest degree touching and com- 
mendable? poor fellow, no doubt he was 
thinking of his throwing the verses over 
the wall (for that stupid cross-eyed Twitty 
should not persuade her he ever wrote 
them—it was a fib, that it was. Although 
she had believed his indirect assertion at 
the moment) and tormenting himself with 
the idea of her regarding it as a liberty ; 
and certainly her manner to him at the 
piano was rather cold—tut not through 
disapproval—no—no! was the sum of 
Miss Amelia’s reflections. 

Mademoiselle Rosette too had slept 
lightly and woke early with the conscious- 
ness of something unpleasant on her mind. 
She had been hurt and repulsed the night 
before by Miss Amy’s ungrateful suspi- 
cions, more than offended by any lack of 
hospitality on the part of her room-mate, 
and with her first waking thoughts en- 
deavored to lose that ill impression, in the 
memory of their friendship so lately set 
forth in glowing colors, in the very affec- 
tionate and confidential epistle received 
from Amelia the week before leaving 
town. And there being in this letter a 


passage which especially lived in her 
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memory at the moment, and haunted her 
mind, Mademoiselle softly made her demi- 
toilette, and getting it noiselessly from 
her trunk tray, was seated on the edge of 
the French bedstead reading of, “ those 
sweet confidences while closeted together 
in their own little duck of a chamber,” 
when Miss Amelia, who had been reading 
disconsolately over her shoulder, borne 
down by the weight of remorse, put her 
arms around her once more dearest friend 
and besought forgiveness. And if the 
Major had been able to form the least 
conception of the tragic pathos of that 
reconciliation, instead of being in utter 
ignorance of its occurrence, or even of any 
call for it—his conduct that morning in 
place of seeming merely cruel, would have 
partaken of incredible barbarity. 

“ By George ! ”’—was his ejaculation at 
sight of the young ladies entering the 
breakfast room, with their usual appear- 
ance of indivisibility. “Here we are, for 
all the world like the Siamese twins. I 
suppose you don’t know what to do with 
your superfluous arm, when Miss Rosette 
aint here to put it round, eh Mely ?” 

“Young ladies always know what to 
do with their hands, thank you Sir” com- 
monplace Miss Amelia returned with a 
fashionable curtsey. 

“Oh do they ”—answered the Major, 
“TI wonder who pulled them tassels off 
the sofa cushions last night.” 

A curious little conversation ensued 
the following morning at Rutridge’s break- 
fast table, which may be worth recording 
here; though the only excuse to be offer- 
ed for the part taken in it by our hero, is 
that he was as much in love himself, as 
Twitty was, but not with the same young 
lady. “It istime to ride over to Cypress- 
hall,” Twitty’s host had said, “ the girls 
will pay an early visit to the Major’s, they 
told me to escape the sun. The fact is 
they did’nt want to go, but I persuaded 
them into it, and after putting off the fete 
for the purpose of having Miss Peck—a 
thing they protested against at the start 
—they couldn’t well avoid calling. If 
they are my own sisters I must say they 
are a devilish deal too proud.” 

“ Why Miss Peck’s family is connected 
with the Parrotts and Gossimers and I 
don’t know who all” Twitty put in, as- 
suming the championship as an enamored 
knight-errant of this or any other century 
should. 

“Oh, to be sure I believe they are—and 
then the Major’s such a jovial good-tem- 
pered old fellow, it’s hard to visit his 
father’s sins (who was a tramping peddler 
or some such thing I’ve heard) upon him. 
And if he doesn’t talk drawing-room 
English at all times, a scholar, and an 
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author like you Twit, must be lenient 
you know,” cried Mr. Edward, perceiving 
the rather inexcusable slip of the tongue, 
he had made and adroitly pushing forward 
a pawn—or in other words Mr. Augustus’ 
self-love—to save the Queen. 

Was he a peddler—hm! I never heard 
that,” Twitty said discontentedly seizing 
upon precisely the least prominent part 
of what his friend had just uttered; for 
Rutridge had dropped his voice at the 
parenthesis. 

“What if he were—pho man!—Miss 
Peck isn’t a shade less pretty or interest- 
ing is she?” his host rejoined senten- 
tiously. 

“N—o” Mr Augustus made slow an- 
swer.—But although he spoke in the 
negative it was not until he came again 
into the presence of his inamorata that 
the trifling chill his passion had suffered 
in hearing those unlucky words quite wore 
away: for poor Twitty, newspaper poet 
as he was belonged to that too numerous 
class of petty hangers on to grand names, 
who with nothing special in the way of 
birth to boast of, brag unconscionably of 
the society they are entitled to keep. 
Although to be sure, if it ever be expe- 
dient in a man of his or any other station, 
to fall down and worship it is when about 
to be introduced, as he and the reader now 
are, to the very next society. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHICH OUGHT TO BE VERY GENTEEL. 


Tue Misses Rutridge were in no great 
hurry to be off, nor even made their ap- 
pearance for half an hour after their 
brother’s entering the house. Indeed,.one 
of them, Miss Harriet, was finishing a 
novel in her own room, and chose to 
wait until the final page was reached, and 
the book closed with as wide a yawn as 
a small mouth could accomplish, before 
undoing her curlpapers preparatory to 
making a toilette; “Ned can wait,” was 
her comment on her own dilatoriness. 
“ What the mischief has he brought that 
man here so early for. I almost wish we 
hadn’t promised to put off our féte for 
those Peck people’s guests, it’s such a bore 
to go and see people you don’t care for. 
He’s a good fellow though, and deserves 
to be spoiled sometimes, and I suppose he 
wants to get the votes of Major P. and 
his set for next legislature. Oh, well, if 
I must dress, I suppose I must; I wonder 
what’s become of Hetty.” 

Miss Hetty, or Miss Henrietta, was in 
a position to be wondered about just then. 
Her forte was gardening, a sort of mania 
which seized her every spring, and lasted 
about six weeks, impelling a daily descent 
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after breakfast, into the labyrinth of beds 
behind the shrubbery, there to weed and 
plant, with gauntlets on the hands, which 
a little before had been gloved in snowy 
kid, at the St. Cecilia’s ; and it was while 
returning to the house by the back piazza . 
and lingering to pull the dead leaves from 
her geraniums, arranged on their tiers of 
steps against the wall, that Mr. Edward 
Rutridge and his guest made good their 
entrance from the front. Of course, to be 
seen in that old calico and slouched sun- 
bonnet, and with such begrimed hands, 
was a thing out of the question, even by 
“that goose,” as she denominated poor 
Twitty. Yet here was she caught fairl 
between the passage door, which was wide 
open, and the back window of the double 
drawing-room, which was also open. If 
that stupid brother Edward, she thought, 
would only seat his acquaintance rational- 
ly and keep him company, or leave him 
awhile to entertain himself, she would be 
enabled to run up stairs to her room. 
But no, there they must stand talking 
and sauntering round, and it was ten to 
one, would finish, by sallying out and find- 
ing her where she was. If she could 
only reach the end of the piazza, though, 
she might motion one of the servants to 
close the drawing-room door. So Miss 
Henrietta, being a girl of spirit and de- 
cision, glided noiselessly by, under cover 
of the sill of the old fashioned window. 
Now by the stress of a pervading ill 
luck, which guides the fates of some men, 
of whom Mr. Augustus Twitty was one, 
that young gentleman had but an instant 
before the commencement of Miss Hetty’s 
secret progress, cast his oblique vision on 
the flowering branch of geranium, whi 
grew in full view, and said something 
about its beauty and possible valuation. 
“Oh no,” his friend answered laughing, 
“they are Henrietta’s, but she does not 
care so much for them as all that; and 
my dear fellow, if you want a bouquet for 
somebody, we wont mention, just step out 
here and help yourself.” And forthwith 
led Mr. Augustus into the back piazza, 
where, “ Why, Hetty!” our hero exclaim- 
ed much surprised, and then began laugh- 


ing. 

Miss Hetty’s employment, at the mo- 
ment, was certainly rather confidential, 
than intended for the public eye; she had 
telegraphed a broad-faced wench, from 
the kitchen steps, and was now endeavor- 
ing by simple pantomime, over the balus- 
ters to convey an idea of her need; but 
Juno only turned up her blank counten- 
ance, and shook her turbaned head slowly 
in reply, as totally incompetent to divine 
the purport of the mysterious signs. It 
has been said however, Miss Hetty was 
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a girl of character, and had pride enough 
in all conscience, to front a dozen Twittys. 
“Pooh! who cares !” was her soliloquy ; 
and the low bow of Mr. Augustus was 
received with as much repose, since it was 
no longer to be avoided, as if she had been 
in full ball attire. 

“T—we thought of gathering a little 
bouquet from your flower-stand here,” 
Twit uttered with more confusion. “Oh 
certainly—let me choose some for you; 
they call them mine, but I dont prize 
them ;” our queen answered with such an 
air of delightful condescension, that when 
she went up stairs a minute after, quite 
lightly and gracefully too, all things con- 
sidered that worshipper of native aristo- 
cracy, C. Augustus Twitty would have 
staked his word upon it, Miss Rutridge 
was suitably costumed, and no doubt mis- 
took the dingy sun-bonnet, hung over 
her arm, for a hood of the latest fashion. 
He hinted as much not long after in one 
of his letters from “Our Country Cor- 
respondent ” published in the Transcript, 
recounting V1aTor’s visit to the St. Jude 
Estates, whose proprietor’s names he al- 
ways printed out in capitals, and spoke 
ofas “ My friend so-and-so;” a cheap way 
of returning hospitality which made people 
shy of entertaining him ever after. He 
had the grace, however, when discoursing 
of ladies, to write them with a dash thus: 
Miss H——a R——; and Miss H——a 
R——,, when that especial letter was pub- 
lished, showed the allusion with some 
words of depreciation to Miss H——t 
R , who indignantly pointed them out 
to her father, who waxed wroth, and call- 
ed “ Viator” a “rascally penny-a-liner,” 
and rode over to his son’s place with the 
paper in his pocket, purposely to express 
his opinion again. And our hero having 
less pride and more good-nature, perhaps, 
laughed, and called the author a “silly 
fellow who did his best to please, though, 
and ought not to be hardly used for mis- 
taking his vocation.” “Mistake or not, 
sir,” the old gentleman said with a big 
oath; “he’ll not have an invitation to dine 
at my table again, sir!” and rode back 
home in a fume. 

The Misses Rutridge were young ladies 
of imposing figure when they at length 
made their appearance together, and 
Twitty felt he was in the presence of the 
gods, and was proportionately reverent 
and complimentary. “You must miss 
those delightful excitements of the dance 
and theatrical performances which give 
zest to city life in February,” he said in 
his elaborate way to Miss Harriet, when 

were all seated in the carriage. 
Yes, but one cannot dance all the 
while,” Miss Harriet returned, indiffer- 
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ently; “sv it’s as well ivin 
doesn’t last all the year onl os et 

“T had the honor to see you waltzing 
once or twice,” Mr. Augustus resumed, 
“and if we were living in mythological 
times, I would have taken you to be 
Tepsichore herself.” 

“ Twit flatters himself he’s said a neat 
thing,” Rutridge commented, looking out 
on his side to conceal a smile, and Miss 
Harriet glanced at the poet with some- 
thing between contempt and amusement. 
“T adore any thing classical,” she said, 
presently ; “but isn’t.Clio nearer your 
mark, Mr. Twitty? We all know you 
write charmingly sentimental verses— 
now do tell us how it is done.” 

“Humph! she’s going to quiz him!” 
her brother conjectured, and was not far 
wrong. And in truth our friend Augus- 
tus gave himself up so easily to the in- 
quisition, and disclosed with such slight 
reservation the method of his rather small 
aspirations after literary fame, that it was 
not much wonder Miss Hatty indulged her 
unamiable humor until the better disposed 
Henrietta interfered. “He’s a foolish 
fellow,” that young lady thought, “but 
he would be less garrulous, perhaps, if 
he knew what sport Harriet will make 
of his conceit behind his back.” So she 
said not unkindly—“ Have you known 
the family we are going to see, long, Mr. 
Twitty ?—-the daughter, Miss Peck, is 
tolerably good-looking.” And our literary 
friend fell into the snare, and abandoned 
his defence of his favorite theme of liter- 
ature to take up the cudgels in mainten- 
ance of his lady-love’s charms. 

“Miss Peck is thought quite hand- 
some,” he rejoined; “I saw her portrait 
in a painter’s studio last winter, and took 
it for St. Cecilia—or onc of the Graces.” 

“ And I daresay wrote some verses on 
the subject and gave them to her,” Har- 
riet cried, laughing; “confess you did, Mr. 
Twitty.” “No—that is—I did not give 
them to her,” Twit said rather equivo- 
cally, for the verses he had thrown over 
the wall in Huguenot-street were the 
identical ones. 

“Perhaps I saw her to disadvantage,” 
Henrietta resumed. “It was at the 
Joynses, where the windows are without 
curtains at present, and it was quite a 
glaring day.” 

“Oh, you should see her of an even- 
ing!” Augustus uttered with a lively re- 
collection of the téte-a-téte on the sofa. 
“J think her much prettier than Rut- 
ridge’s favorite—although, I suppose, he 
won’t agree with me.” 

“My favorite !”—our hero cried, with 
a sorry attempt at appearing surprised. 
and coloring a little. 
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“T didn’t know he had any,” Hetty 
exclaimed with curiosity, and Harriet 
drew up her snowy neck and looked at 
her brother, who construed the glance 
readily enough into a disavowal in his 
name of any attachment being possible 
‘between a Rutridge and any of that 
Peck set.’ 

“Confound it, Twit,” he answered, 
laughing, with some sense of annoyance 
though. “ — poets make all the world 
in love. I suppose I may regard Made- 
moiselle Bonair with the admiration 
every man of taste must feel for a pretty 
girl—and (he added maliciously) by Jove 
she is much prettier as a brunette, than 
Miss Peck is as a blonde, and Hetty here 
may judge between us.” 

“May I?” Henrietta said from the 
back seat, which of course commanded a 
view ahead. “ Here are the young ladies 
themselves I suppose, seated under an 
oak in the avenue.” Upon which Made- 
moiselle’s admirer put out his head to 
see for himself, he murmured, although it 
was possible he preferred Miss Harriet’s 
observation should be directed elsewhere 
than to his face, at the thrilling moment 
of encountering those vivacious French 
eyes. 

Mademoiselle and Miss Amelia were 
visible some yards in advance, in act of 
rising from the turf bordering the car- 
riage road, upon which they had been re- 
clining like two shepherdesses in attitudes 
of undoubted ease, if questionable grace. 
The sudden entrance of the guests to the 
avenue gate, had evidently startled them, 
and after a moment’s consultation both 
young ladies turned and took their way 
slowly, book in hand, in the direction of 
the house. 

“T think we had better get out when 
we overtake them and walk to the house 
in company,” Mr. Edward suggested to 
the party in the carriage; from a disin- 
terested motive of courtesy to the party 
outside, of course. 

“We can’t well drive by without nen 
ping, I suppose,” Henrietta acqui 
but the elder sister opposed the measure. 
“There are two drives,” was her superci- 
lious counsel, “one on either side the 
lawn in front of the house ; we have only 
to take the left, since they have followed 
the right. Poh! I don’t see why you 
should make such a fuss about such 
people—they are not so easily offended.” 
“Such people!” our hero retorted man- 
fully. “ Youare a deuced deal too haughty 
a girl, in my notion, Hatty. I'd like to 
know what sort of people your great- 
grandfathers were before the Revolution. 
Why, the Governor himself was only a 
ploughboy, as Cincinnatus was before 
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him! I beg your pardon Twitty, for I 
know you admire what is called our aris- 
tocracy, but truth will out sometimes— 
wont you get down with me? I'll walk, 
if the girls wont.” 

But our friend Augustus although in a 
sweet twitter of love and confusion at the 
thought of his Amelia’s being so near, 
was obliged to decline his host’s invita- 
tion, having rather hastily assented to 
the first part of Harriet’s speech, and 
wanting co’ to retract. He was on 
the whole, too, rather inclined to stand by 
the young ladies and take part against 
Rutridge, whom he almost despised in his 
heart for superlative honesty. “It’s the 
first I ever heard of their being less than 
tip top,” he thought, “and I would not 
know it now but for Rut’s gabble. If I 
had been free to choose, I have no doubt I 
might have made —_ _Hatty here, Mrs. 
Twitty ; ; for my dfather was 
better than a i I'll be sworn.” 

So Rutridge was set down at the junc- 
tion of the two drives, and left, nothing 
loth, to perform his devoirs alone. 

The two Inseparables walking and con- 
versing, affected unconsciousness of their 
being pursued, up to the very moment our 
hero doffed his hat, and expressed his 
pleasure at the meeting. “I suppose you 
were in the carriage, sir, we saw just 
now ;” Miss Amelia managed to remark, 
for she was blushing like a whole bed of 
roses, and spoke very faintly. 

“T beg pardon,” Rutridge replied across 
Mademoiselle, at whose side he was walk- 
ing, although the breadth of the road was 
to the left of Miss Amelia, “did you ask 
who were in the carriage?” and Made- 
moiselle explained, adding, “ But you may 
tell who were in it, though.” 

“Oh!” said Edward, “my two sisters 
and Mr. Twitty, a devoted admirer, I be- 
lieve, of Miss Peck.” On which Miss P. 
cried, “ Not of me, I declare ;” and Made- 
moiselle said mischievously : 

“Why Amy, you know he didn’t utter 
a word to any one else last evening! _ Is 
not that sufficient proof of devotion, Mr. 
Rutridge ?” 

“T think so—it was what I naturally 
founded my opinion on. But, of course, 
Miss Peck knows best.” 

“ And Rosette knows it too. I wasn’t 
in the least amused by what he said. ’m 
sure I never read his verses in the news- 
paper.” 

“No! nor in MS. either, supposing he 
played the knight-errant and performed a 
venturous feat ?” 

“Mr. Twitty a knight-errant!” Amelia 
cried with a forced laugh, but feeling very 
miserable on a sudden. She knows some- 

‘thing about those hateful vefses,” she 
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° 
thought ; “it wasn’t he that threw them 
over, but that Twitty, and he supposes 
I’m in love with him.” 

“ Ma foi—if Amy should go into hys- 
terics in the open road it would be fright- 
ful,” was the reflection of Mademoiselle 
hearing the laugh ; and remembering her 
friend’s predisposition to jealousy, held 
up her finger to Mr. Edward. “Oh for 
shame !” Mademoiselle said as much with 
her eyes as lips, and went over coquet- 
ishly to the other side of her chum. But 
our hero felt very happy, and chatted, and 
inclined to be agreeable to everybody, and 
made another attempt at conversation 
with Miss Amy. “The country must 
be rather dull to you Miss Peck,” he be- 
gan, rather puzzled what to say to a young 
lady so bashful as his neighbor, “especi- 
ally after going to dozens of parties, in 
town. I bear a delightful remembrance 
of one I attended, for there it was I made 
your acquaintance”—and so paved the 
way to an intimacy with this angel, was 
the mental addition. 

“That was the only one sir, I attended,” 
Miss Amelia said softly, with a some- 
what quickened pulsation. “He remem- 
bers the meeting as well as I do, and I 
dare say dreams of it over and over, the 
dear handsome fellow!” she considered. 

“Yes, you were still under Madame’s 
rule then. Madame Mere, I suppose, looks 
upon you all as so many daughters, and 
allows you to be gay only now and then. 
I have the highest respect and admiration 
for Madame personally, independent of 
her reputation and high-bred suavity of 
manner.” 


“ Ma foi ! I wonder if he’s making sport 
of mamma,” Mademoiselle conjectured 
with a quick glance at the speaker; but 
his countenance expressed any thing rather 
than insincerity. “Why, what can you 
know of Madame?” she asked directly 
with a pleasant laugh. 

“One may greatly admire, and be able 
to lay claim to very recent acquaintance,” 
our hero replied coloring, “and a friend- 
ship does not begin always with a formal 
introduction ; dont you think with me?” 

“I—I—dont know. Are you speaking 
of Madame?” Mademoiselle said, meeting 
Rutridge’s eyes for a brief instant ; and then 
a red spot burned in the brunette’s cheek, 
and she turned away her face abruptly, 
and bit her lip. . ‘It cannot be, it cannot 
be;” she thought vehemently; “where 
could he ever have seen me to know!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
i WHICH THE ACTORS COME DOWN TO THE FOOTLIGHTS, 
Our old friend Madame Mere had come 
down in arustling silk and wonderful cap; 
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inclined to be grandly polite and friendly to 
the Misses Rutridge (pensionnaires of the 
establishment some years back), and found 
Twitty amusing himself pulling the ears 
of Bijou on the rug, who snarled and 
snapped innocuously at his tormentor’s 
fingers. This alone was enough to put 
Madame out of humor—Mr. Augustus, 
as is known, being no favorite of hers— 
but when Miss Harriet, whose pride was 
in nowise overawed by her brother’s re- 
primand, but rather piqued, recognized 
the old lady rather formally, and hoped 
her school in the city was flourishing, 
Bijou’s mistress took snuff, and ejaculated, 
“Ma foi! yes—we have quite recovered 
from that little scene with your uncle, 
my dear.” 

The uncle referred to, was the black 
sheep of the Rutridge family, a gentleman. 
to speak plainly, who frequented the 
drinking saloons, and was to be seen at 
most hours of the day and evening emerg- 
ing from the door of one or other of them, 
with a flushed countenance and shocking 
bad hat. It chanced that having con- 
ceived a maudlin attachment for Miss 
Harriet and Henrietta above all the rest 
of his relations, he one day persisted in 
paying them a visit at Madame’s, and on 
a refusal to admit him, had proclaimed 
his social standing and rights of relation- 
ship and affection to a motley audience 
collected about the wicket. “I’m a Rut- 
ridge,” he said, swaying about and speak- 
ing thickly ; “I belong to the best family 
in the States; and much more to the 
same purpose; and his harangue being 
delivered in a high key, and distinctly 
audible to the Misses R. and other young 
ladies within, as was likewise the cheer 
drawn from half a dozen dry throats by 
the decayed gentleman’s offer to treat— 
made the mention of their uncle’s name 
in connection with that “little scene,” a 
sore subject for his aristocratic nieces 
ever after. 

It was for this reason a cause of con- 
gratulation all around that Mrs. Peck,— 
brisk, chatty, good-humored, unobser- 
vant Mrs. Peck,—should enter the draw+ 
ing room at the precise moment when the 
scornful glance of the elder sister, gave 
token of no pleasant retort hanging poised, 
like Jove’s thunder, on the curl of her 
well chiselled lip. 

“Dear gracious,” the good lady cried, 
after shaking hands, nolens volens, with 
the visitors, “you haven’t been standing 
all this time? Do sit down, Mr. Twitty, 
here’s an arm chair for you. I just 
stopped a minute in the pantry, to get 
some of these cheese-cakes hot from the 
oven, for I know what appetites a ride 
gives young people. The Major’s so fond 
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of cheese-cakes, I see to making them 
myself most always.” And so stopped 
the mouth of pride with the best of all 
arguments in like cases—an appeal to the 
animal instincts. Miss Harriet’s haugh- 
tiness subsided under the motherly solici- 
tation of her hostess to taste for herself 
if they were not good ; and having tasted 
she.was obliged to admit they were, and 
did it in not an ungracious way. Madame 
also found it inconvenient to keep her 
chin in that majestic position and enjoy 
her lunch, and in consequence became 
every moment less Medusuaish ; even Bijou 
mumbled his morsel and forgot his ears. 

While affairs were in this harmonious 
condition Mr. Edward made his appear- 
ance with the young ladies, all three in 
capital spirits; he had been enlivening 
the latter part of the way with college 
anecdotes, and now took a seat by Ma- 
dame and related to her the best of them, 
at which indeed they were laughing as 
they came in. His manner too was so 
respectful and vivacious, that the old 
Frenchwoman confirmed her opinion of 
his being a very pleasant and proper 
young fellow—un homme sans audace 
—and told him as much. 

“Has my sister Hetty been climbing 
the genealogical tree?” he said laughing, 
in an aside, rightly judging Madame’s re- 
mark from its tone, to be comparative of 
its kind. "" 

“Ma foi, mon cher”—Madame made an- 
swer, applying to her usu] comforter the 
gift. of the Countess. “ Maderfoiselle Rut- 
ridge absolutely condescended to courtesy 
to me and ask after my school.” 

“ Did she ?” Rutridge returned. “She is 
much more reserved than Hetty, and 
makes fewer friends. I think Hetty and 
Mademoiselle Bonair will fall in love with 
each other at first sight; there they are 
now, chatting away famously.” 

“ Young ladies out of boarding schools 
are not so apt to fall in love as their bro- 
thers, perhaps,” Mademoiselle’s guardian 
answered senfentiously: and our hero re- 
peated “ As their brothers !”—with some- 
thing very like a start, which did not es- 
cape the veteran’s observation. 

“T mean,” Madame continued with a 
smile—“ there is an exchange made after 
a certain glden age of sentiment for so- 
lid advantage, or what is esteemed such ; 
and you won’t find many young ladies, 
monsieur mon ami, who look upon the 
engagement of a contemporary with some 
whiskerando of a young fellow, in any 
other light than as a covert slight to their 
own charms, peu reconnus. Does my 
meaning appear, Monsieur ? ” 

“Yes, I perceive”—Mr. Edward said 
rather dolorously. “She can’t mean 
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Rosette,” he thought ;—with a bright 
idea—* No, by Jove !—she supposes Het- 
ty is about to be married—there was 
such a report last winter: I’ll sound the 
old lady though.” So he said, “There 
was no truth in the rumor about Henri- 
etta I assure you, Madame.” but Ma- 
dame was not the person to be sounded 
at pleasure. 

“Wasn’t there—ma foi !” she cried with 
alaugh. “TI did’nt think it ever rested 
on good authority, and never knew whether 
to believe it or not.” And our enamored 
friend was left to make the most of his 
resources, and torment himself with the 
uncertainty of his pursuit. 

It has been already hinted that Made- 
moiselle Rosette and Miss Henrietta were 
getting on very amicably; indeed the 
meeting between all the young ladies 
might have been termed even affectionate, 
so many interesting “how are yous” and 
“ how well you are looking dears” passed 
between them. For it is not to be sup- 
posed the descendants of Governor Rut- 
ridge, of colonial and glorious memory, 
chose to placard their pretensions where- 
ever they went. They were very proud 
decidedly, but too well bred at the same 
time to make much display of the unheav- 
enly quality in common; and the contre- 
temps between Madame and the elder sis~ 
ter was a thing that might never occur 
again, and only to be accounted for by the- 
secret irritation arising from Mr. Ed- 
ward’s blunt speech in the carriage; why 
a chimney sweep would take it ill to be 
publicly told his father had been hanged— 
and what hanging would be to a progeni- 
tor of the unwashed, following the plough 
might rationally be supposed to be, to the- 
founder of that illustrious family whose- 
name has passed into history. To do. 
Miss Hatty justice however, she had very 
soon repented the spirit she had shown, 
and would have been pleased to recall the- 
interview with her former preceptress, but 
Madame sat and looked so forbidding and! 
formal, whenever she glanced that way, 
that her quondam pupil gave up the idea. 
of making any advance, with an inward 
laugh at the expense of the views bonnet !' 
Miss Hetty however—a young lady less: 
exacting and rather better disposed every: 
way than Harriet, was before long plea-- 
santly chatting in a group made up of' 
Madame and Deoteunclastie, Mr. Edward,. 
(of course) and herself. Mademoiselle- 
had been rather shy at first ; indeed Miss: 
Amy, as much an admirer of aristorcacy 
as Twitty himself, had caused her to be- 
well read up in the standing in society of” 
their various St. Jude neighbors—and she- 
regarded her new acquaintances with a. 
certain degree of timidity. not to say awe. 
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This Hetty had observed and felt attracted 
by somehow. “Really a pretty little 
thing, and not at all presuming,” she 
commented, and good humoredly occupied 
herself in drawing out the abundant vi- 
vacity of the brunette, with none of the 
vulgar condescension ‘in her mode of doing 
so, which the wife of Jenks the million- 
naire would have paraded. 

*And you have been to France—to 
dear beautiful Paris!” Rosette exclaimed 
in answer to a reminiscence of Miss R.’s. 
“I wish I was there this very min- 
ute. I reccollect the house we lived in 
last with the gloomy porte-cochére, where 
Madame Bourru sat all day with her tor- 
toise-shell spectacles on, and scolded us 
whenever we went out.” 

“Us?” said Hetty, interrogatively. 

“Yes, I had a brother then, a year or 
two younger than myself. hen they 
were piling up the barricades we went to 
a window to look out, and some one cried 
from the street below—‘I smell an aris- 
tocrat—there’s the little Comte de ’—— 
never mind the name, and shot him 
almostin my arms. He died in a quarter 
of an hour,” Rosette added, biting her 
lips and turning very pale; “I dont like 
to think of it.” 

“Don’t,” Hetty answered kindly, with 
her hand in the French girl’s, “ Im very 
sorry I alluded to it ; let’s talk of pleas- 
anter things. Don’t you like your new 
home, the people I mean ? ” 

“T see but little of them, you know,” 
the brunette replied, recovering herself 
with a smile. “I go seldom abroad and 
never into society ; deed I know scarce 
any one out of Madame’s establish- 
ment.” 

“ You shall not say that another win- 
ter if we all live,” Henrietta thought, “if 
it’s only to make amends for the pain my 
careless question cost just now.” Andas 
we all like to hear of virtue and amiabili- 
ty, let it be here recorded when the sea- 
son came round she was as good as her 
word, and Miss Rosette Bonair was the 
happy recipient, over and above numer- 
ous invitations growing out of the first, of 
a St. Cecilia card. 

“You never met Edward, my brother, 
then in the city?” Hetty asked with not 
a little curiosity “Oh no,” Rosette re- 
turned simply—“ but I frequently saw 
him in the streets. I knew him by his 
lively horse,” she said smiling as if the 
avowal called for explanation. “ Well she 
is heart whole,” her questioner decided 
with a sense of relief perhaps, “there is 
nothing like deception or coquetry in that 
childlike face; it is as sincere as pretty,” 
which was a remarkable admission ac- 
cording to Madame of one unmarried girl 
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touching another, and equally complimen- 
tary to both. 

But if Mademoiselle was heart whole, 
our hero as we all know, was not. He 
had been fidgety and solicitous of falling 
upon some pretext for deserting Madame 
in favor of her protégée, since the unsatis- 
factory conversation between them above 
reported ; and Madame had not failed to 
notice his abstraction, and the cause of it 
with the ‘relish of an old habituée, and 
with something perhaps like concern. 
She therefore made no opposition when 
our young gentleman announced his be- 
lief “ that Hetty had forgotten the change 
made in their place of rendezvous, and 
was giving Ma’m’selle the wrong ad- 
dress ; he must go and remind her ” but 
merely tapped her snuff-box, and begged 
to share in the correction. “ Mademoiselle 
would forget all about it ” she said “even 
if she knew one road from another; he 
had better talk it over before Mrs. P. and 
herself whose heads were not running on 
dressmaking and the like.” 

Mrs. P.’s head however was running 
on other matters equally distracting ; she + 
thought what high and unselfish satisfac- 
tion it would afford the Major to entertain 
such aristocratical visitors at his board, 
and slipped out to order some addition to 
their usual dinner. So as has been shown, 
Miss Henrietta, Madame, Mademoiselle, 
and our hero, made a group, the latter 
relapsing into silence when he had im- 
parted his volunteered information, find- 
ing in Madame’s presence sufficient res- 
traint to oblige him—as half of mankind 
are obliged to do from day to day—to 
wait and hope. He hoped a number of 
things positively and negatively ; he hoped 
his construction of Madame’s words might 
prove erroneous; that she meant no 
covert warning or repulse by it; that Ma- 
demoiselle might favor his suit, and his 
own family not oppose it, which after all 
would be a very useless proceeding on 
their part. He preferred they should re- 
main unadvised of the attachment until 
he found occasion to speak to Ma’m’selle, 
after which—he would dedicate his life to 
her happiness; he thought, and looked 
up, caught a wistful expression in Ro- 
sette’s eyes which were watching his 
countenance—and had been, all the while 
Madame and Miss Hetty, were in the heat 
of that discussion touching the merits of 
the new visette. 

“ Why do you look so sad Ma’m’selle ?” 
he asked aside with the modulation of 
tone, a man involuntarily employs in ad- 
dressing his idol. 

“Why is she sad?”—that vigilant 
Madame cried, abandoning the cause of 
the visette at once. 
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“My little Rosette sad—ma foi! It 
must be because Bijou is in such good 
health and, she’s jealous of him. Come 
here Bijou, and stand on your hind legs 
as a Christian dog should, where every 
body can get a glimpse of your accom- 
plishments. Mr. Rutridge, excuse the 
bizarrerie of a foolish old woman, and set 
a chair there for my watch dog—just here 
before me, if you please, monsieur.” 
Which chair interposing between those 
occupied by our hero and ori | 
made the style of “ watch dog” confe 
by Madame on that superannuated pigmy 
of a spaniel in some degree significant. 
Rutridge thought so at least, and wished 
the cunning Frenchwoman safely back in 
Goslington,—item: ‘that Mademoiselle 
should remain)—and the unconscious Bi- 
jou at a place where, let us hope, no dog 
is sufficiently accountable in a moral and 
conscience-stricken sense, to be sent for 
larcenies in the kitchen, or ill-temper in 
the parlor. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHICH IS SIMPLY DEMOCRATIOAL. 

“We want to know something—something 
of great importance to the success of the 
féte,” the voice of Twitty said at this 
juncture, addressing his friend, and Rut- 
ridge regarded the speaker with amuse- 
ment, for the countenance of her Augustus 
was radiant with smiles, and Miss Amy 
leaning on his arm, wore a face of equal 
pleasure, and slightly blushed when Mr. 
Kdward’s eyes encountered hers. “ Twit 
is a sly dog”’—he thought, “why he’s im- 
proved his opportunities in a way I should 
not have believed but for the evidence of 
my eyes, and has left me in the back- 
ground, by Jove! I should’nt wonder 
much if there’s an understanding between 
them,” and felt a strong inclination to 
laugh at the development of the affair. 

But Rutridge was in error, and the ex- 
planation less flattering to his friend than 
he supposed. Twitty having talked of 
himself and literature at large, the night 
before, and so made an impression not to 
be eradicated or despised by his auditress, 
as he imagined—could afford to gossip 
about trifles; and among other matters, 
alluded to the jest he had had at “his 
friend Ned’s expense” regarding Miss 
Rosette, and his own private conviction 
that Ma’mselle must be on intimate terms 
with some lovely being, in the city say, 
whose good graces Mr. Edward hoped to 
win, or at least pave the way to, through 
the intervention of the little Brunette. 
It might be quite a romantic love affair— 
there was no knowing, his friend was so 
deep and silent on the subject; and ten 
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to one it was, from the very fact of Miss 
Rosette being concerned in it—your French 
girls were such artful little intrigantes. 
Amelia was secretly delighted at the sug- 
gestion: the case made out by Augustus, 
and substantiated by her own observation, 
was certainly in the highest degree plau- 
sible. For example, Rosette’s absolute 
denial of interest in the young gentleman 
under discussion, in the very face of the 
mysterious confidence between them 
which had, at the beginning (she ac- 
knowledged it) excited her jealousy ; be- 
sides which, there was the old theme of 
his attention at the ball, and his respect- 
ful and timid, even tender manner, on all 
occasions when called upon to address her. 
Could a feminine mind—I mean a mind 
already made up, and in no special need 
of reason—resist such an array of argu- 
ment? Miss Amelia’s did not, but yield- 
ed unhesitatingly to the sweet illusion. 
“T was too cruel and unjust to that dear 
duck, Rosy,” she mused ; “I could throw 
my arms round her neck this minute, and 
say over and over again, how sorry I am 
for being so unfeeling. And to think too 
of my supposing for a moment, he was 
capable of forming another attachment, 
or of remaining aloof from any other rea- 
son than too great modesty—poor fel- 
low !” 

Twitty was delighted with her flow of 
spirits and conversation; she asked so 
many amusing questions, too, about his 
friend—clearly because he was his friend; 
as for instance, “ whether he (Mr. R.) was 
not something of a poet—really now on 
his honor, didn’t he write sometimes; per- 
haps secretly influenced, though he might 
not admit it, by his friend Mr. Twitty ?” 
To which Mr. Augustus feeling compli- 
mented, made answer—“ that he thought 
Edward had acknowledged authorship so 
far as the composition of a short poem to 
some inamorata went, probably years ago 
when a mere boy.” But of course Miss 
Amelia knew better, although she kept 
her own counsel. 

Another question was, “whether Mr. R. 
didn’t go fox-hunting often—and wasn’t 
it a very dangerous sport? She knew it 
must be, for how the horses could run 
through those pine woods without killing 
themselves and their riders against the 
trees, she never could imagine. She won- 
dered Mr. Twitty did not use his influence 
(which flattered Twit again), to induce 
so esteemed a friend to ride only in the 
open roads—many gentlemen did she be- 
lieved—her papa for one. What a pang 
would the announcement of any injury 
to a friend of years’ standing, cause so 
sensitive a heart as (she was sure) Mr. 
Twitty possessed.” 
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Thus in our most Christian and ortho- 
dox times, does the demigod, whom we 
no longer erect altars to, and know only 
in the teachings of a dead tongue and on 
the water-colored pages of Valentines— 
reign and rule as imperiously as ever, 
making a very’ serpent for guile of a 
harmless dovelike Miss Peck, and blind- 
ing the eyes of Messrs. Twitty and Rut- 
ridge, and opening those of Mademoiselle 
Bonair. 

“What is it you wish to know ?”— 
Rutridge said then in reply to his smirk- 
ing friend. “Suppose it rains”—Twit 
suggested, “ Miss Am—Miss Peck and I 
have taken an observation of the heavens, 
but the fact of nothing like clouds being 
visible at present, is no surety for its re- 
maining dry you know at this season. 
it should rain, will that be an end of the 
féte?” “By no means,” Rutridge an- 
swered promptly—“if it should rain— 
which I see no signs of now—we must be 
content with the ball part within doors. 
Of course it is part of the programme, 
that you are to drive to Cypress-hall in 
the event of the ground being too wet 
under the oaks. We can dance in the 
dining-room and promenade in the piaz- 
zas.” 

Miss Hetty listened to this avowal of 
the provident character of the programme 
with scarcely concealed wonder and am- 
usement: “Was ever such a dreadful 
story-teller!” she commented. Why we 
made not the least provision for a rainy 
day, and here he pretends every thing was 
settled a week ago. The consequence will 
be, if it does rain, which goodness forbid! 
we'll have these people to entertain the 
livelong day, with the help of his friend 
Augustus the Wise.” 

Miss Harriet viewed the matter in a 
similar light, but rather more intolerantly, 
when related to her on their way home: 
Twitty remaining behind to dine with the 
Major, not being very difficult to per- 
suade into any thing, and Mrs. P. doing 
her best to keep them all to dinner. 

“Really brother,” Miss Rutridge the 
well-descended, cried then indignantly, 
“vou ought to be ashamed of running 
aber the people as you do. But it’s just 
like the levelling tendency of the age, for 
a Rutridge to be inventing ways, even 
telling untruths I may say, to have a rich 
shopkeeper’s family in his house associat- 
ing with his sisters, merely because they 
are rich. I can remember when we 
would not have regarded them more than 
the dirt under our feet.” 

“Tt’s all nonsense to talk in that way 
now, Hatty,” the less arrogant Hetty re- 
plied ; “our best families have intermar- 
ried in all sorts of ways, and these Peck 
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people are tolerably well connected through 
their mother. And I really think the 
protegée of Madame Mere and the friend 
of Miss Peck, is a very sweet little crea- 
ture, and I have no doubt of excellent 
parentage. On the whole, I liked the 
visit very much.” 

“Why Hetty!” Edward exclaimed. 
equally surprised and gratified, “ you speak 
like a sensible girl, and a warm-hearted 
one to boot. Harriet is always mount- 
ed too high to see, or even admit the pres- 
ence of any thing to interest by the way- 
side. You may say ‘fudge!’ Hatty, but 
by Jove! education and talent lift too 
many men now-a-days over the heads of 
very aristocratical and exclusive people, 
to allow any one mingling in society to 
ignore the truth. Do you suppose, Har- 
riet, every white gloved’ hand you touched 
at the St. Cecilia’s last February claimed 
kindred with our hidalgos?—Pshaw ! 
—I recollect standing by and seeing you 
led down to supper, one evening, by 
young Anvile, who has since been appoint- 
ed Secretary of Legation to Brazil, but 
whose grandfather was a blacksmith, and 
shod our horses not quite out of my mem- 
ory. As for running after mere wealth or 
paying the least court to it, there is noth- 
ing I more heartily despise. I don’t even 
reverence elective honors, bought as so 
much merchandise with their equivalent 
in dollars. And the amusing part of it 
is, 1 am counted proud, and the deuce 
knows what, I dare say, by a certain set, 
while you, Hatty, imagine me a thorough 
leveller and demagogue, because I don’t 
turn my back on the gratuitous courtesies 
of an amiable old gentleman, who made 
his money by sugar and salt instead of 
rice or cotton, and is not a Brummel in 
his address certainly.” 

In which speech it will be seen our hero, 
like a dexterous diplomatist—as he was 
in virtue of a seat elect in the legislature, 
steered clear of Scylla without falling into 
Charybdis ; or in other words, exculpat- 
ed himself, and showed his appreciation of 
Miss Hetty’s partisanship of Mademoiselle, 
without alluding once to that young lady 
whatever ; a rare stretch of policy for a 
man so desperately in love. 

“T suppose it is useless to argue against 
fate, and such an array of social facts,” 
Miss Harriet returned, not ill-humoredly, 
somewhat mollified by the latter part of 
our legislator’s harangue. “ But I hope, if 
it should rain, and those people come, yon 
won’t amuse yourself, sir, with the young 
ladies, and leave us to exchange reci 
and jokes with the Major and ‘his lady,’ 
as he calls her.” 

“No, Hatty,”—Rutridge cried with a 
laugh,—‘“and as I got you in the scrape I 
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will be at the pains of gathering you a 
full house, at the worst.” 

So Mr. Edward spent the remainder 
of the day in penning and despatching 
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notes to heads of families in the neighbor- 
h and in the immediate service of 
the mythological tyrant referred to be- 
fore. 


To be continued. 





THE POLAR SEAS AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Insuetum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arctos. 


INCE the zealous attempts to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre, in the middle ages, 
the Christian world has not been so unani- 
mously agreed on any thing as in the de- 
sire to recover Sir John Franklin, dead or 
alive, from the dread solitudes of death 
into which he hasso fearlessly ventured. 
Near a score of ships have been sent, at a 
vast expense, from the two hemispheres, 
to explore and follow his traces, and satisfy, 
with whatever results, the universal in- 
terest in his fate; and the efforts of the 
English and Americans are as yet un- 
dissuaded by the failure of so many re- 
searches. Hearts of oak are still beating 
hopefully on that Northern quest, and 
signal guns are still heard booming round 
the gates of the indistinct and awful Po- 
lynya. The history of progress in the di- 
rection of the North-West or North-East 
Passage leaves no doubt at all that, as a 
sea-route across the world, it is not to be 
thought of; and that, even if a fortunately 
daring expedition should succeed in thread- 
ing its way through the treacherous and 
hummocky labyrinths of the Polar Sea, 
nothing but the geographical theory would 
be the better for it. For all purposes of 
commerce or intercourse, in fact, the Cro- 
ker Mountains that Sir John Ross saw, 
mirageously, one evening after dinner, in 
1819, might in reality lie across the open- 
ing of Lancaster Sound, tracing “No 
Thoroughfare ” along the formidable and 
repulsive horizon. Much has been said 
of the open sea round the Pole; but sup- 
posing it exists—and there is no reason to 
doubt it does—it is a place guarded against 
navigation by a circle of floes, hammocks, 
icebergs and so forth, eternally shifting, 
grinding, groaning and howling, and thus 
making all exits and entrances matters of 
desperate uncertainty. 

From the first discovery of Northern 
America by Cabot, the Arctic passage en- 
gaged the attention of geographers and 
pilots who dreamed evermore of a short 
cut to India— 

Dows to tie Golden Chersoness— 
an achievement which, first and last, drew 
on the adventurous energies of Columbus 


in another direction. The progress of 
Arctic discovery has always been attend- 
ed by fatalities. The Portuguese brothers, 
Cortereal, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, passed away from the 
sight of men into the hyperborean lati- 
tudes, whence they returned no more. 
About half a century later, Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, looking for China beyond the 
coast of Labrador, perished with his crews; 
and his frozen body was found, some years 
after, by Russian or Eskimo fishermen, 
with the journal of his voyage crumbling 
by his side. Thirty years subsequently, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, proceeding to enter 
the Northern , went down off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Hudson perish- 
ed among the icebergs in 1610; and now 
the world is leaning reluctantly to the 
opinion that the names of Franklin, Fitz- 
james, and Crozier must be added to this 
dreary roll of Polar catastrophes. 

For a long time after Baffin, Frobisher 
and Hudson, the map of Arctic America 
received no new names or delineations. 
In 1741, Behring, the Russian, discovered 
the straits that bear his name. In 1771, 
Hearne, a servant of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, was the first who saw the Polar 
Sea flowing round this continent. In 
1773, Captain Phipps with the Seahorse 
and Carcass, made some explorations in 
the North. Then came the t wars, in 
which a little lad who went with Phipps 
among the icebergs—-Horatio Nelson— 
bore so famous a part, and, for over forty 
years, the scientific curiosity of man was 
absorbed in the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting that agitated the warmer 
seas of the world. It was not till a few 
years after the general peace, that Capt. 
John Ross renewed those more recent ex- 
plorations which, within living memory. 
have been pretty continuously followed 
ever since, and which may be briefly al- 
luded to before speaking of Sir John 
Franklin’s last expedition and those set 
on foot for his rescue. 

In 1818, Captain Ross proceeded to the 
North, with the ships Isabella and the 
Alexander, having under his command. 
James C. Ross, his nephew, W. E. Pertfy, 
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and Edward Belcher—men who subse- 
quently distinquished themselves in Polar 
voyages of discovery. Ross proceeded 
through Davis’ Straits into Baffin’s Bay, 
and reached Lancaster Sound, from which 
_ he returned to England with the in- 
ormation that he saw a range of moun- 
tains, which he had named the Croker 
Mountains, stretching across that inlet 
and barring all progress to the West by 
that way. The voyage was a failure. In 
the same year, the ships Dorothea and 
Trent, under the orders of Capt. Buchan, 
with whom Lieut. Franklin acted as se- 
cond in command, were sent to Behring’s 
Straits. But the perils and difficulties of 
this expedition were more remarkable 
than the results of it, and the ships re- 
turned before the close of the year. 

In 1819, Franklin, impressed by the 
discoveries of Hearne, Mackenzie and 
others, along the northern edge of this 
continent, undertook to trace the looked 
for passage, from the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River, eastward, by the shore, to- 
wards the waters of Hudson’s Bay. Pro- 
ceeding from one of the forts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, attended by Mr. Back 
and Dr. Richardson, since distinguished 
for their explorations, he traced the Cop- 
permine to the ocean. Thence, his party, 
with their boats and sledges, journeyed 
along the coast, for 600 miles ; till at last, 
having reached a point which they named 
Turnagain, and finding their provisions 
falling short, they quitted the sea and 
took up their march, of fifty days, along 
Hood’s River towards Fort Enterprise. 
In September 1820, commenced the drear- 
iest and most miserable of journeys. The 
expedition consisted of Franklin, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Hood a young officer, Mr. 
Back, Hepburn a sailor, ten Canadians 
with French names, and two Indians. 
The country was desolate, barren, and 
covered with snow. Ina few days their 
pemmican failed and their chief resource 
was a sort of moss called tripe de roche. 
Though they succceded in shooting a few 
animals, their sufferings from hunger and 
cold soon became dreadful, as they slowly 
made their way through snow-drifts and 
ravines, and over torrents, in the direction 
of Point: Lake. Franklin fainted from 
exhaustion and want of food. Mr. Back, 
and three men were hurried in advance 
towards Fort Enterprise to hasten relief, 
while Franklin and the rest moved pain- 
fully on, at the rate of five or six miles a 
day. They were soon reduced to eat the 
leather of their old shoes and two Canadi- 
ans dropped down and perished in the snow. 
Dr. Richardson, Hepburn, and Michel the 
Iroquois. remained with poor Mr. Hood 
under a tent, while Franklin and the rest 
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pushed on towards the Fort. When the 
latter reached it at last, after having left 
three more Canadians to perish in the 
track—they found it deserted and foodless, 
and, looking into each other’s emaciated 
faces, burst into tears. Sending part of 
his men forward, Franklin was forced to 
stay at the fort, with three others, also 
unable to proceed—and he and they had 
no food but the soup of old bones picked 
up or dug from the ground. Ina day or 
two they were joined by Richardson and 
Hepburn who informed him that Michel 
the Iroquois had assassinated Mr. Hood, and 
that the Doctor had shot him in turn. On 
the first of November, two Canadians died 
at the fort, and the survivors could not re- 
move them. On the 7th, Indianscame bring- 
ing provisions, and they were all saved, 
whennearly at the last gasp. Certainly Sir 
John Franklin did not proceed on his last 
voyage to the Polar seas, uninured to the 
dreariest and most perilous chances of 
that terrible region. 

While Franklin was suffering in this 
overland expedition, Lieutenant Parry was 
making his most successful voyage. In 
May 1819, he proceeded with the Hecla 
and Griper to Lancaster Sound, where he 
proved the Croker Mountains to be as 
visionary as those of Hy Brasil off the 
north-west coast of Ireland, and, advan- 
cing through the strait which he named 
after Mr. Barrow, Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, made the most pronounced discover- 
ies of modern research in that region. 
He first saw and named Wellington Chan- 
nel, Regent’s Inlet, Bathurst’s, Byam 
Martin‘s, Melville’s and other islands, now 
called the Parry Islands. He also saw 
and defined Banks’ Land in the south- 
western distance. These places have ever 
since been the great landmarks of North- 
ern research ; no navigator has gone be- 
yond them, and all subsequent discoveries 
have been made about them and with ref- 
erence to them. Travelling over Byam 
Martin’s Island, Parry’s officers discov- 
ered remains of Eskimo huts, and traces 
of oxen, hares, reindeer and other crea- 
tures, proving that in the neighborhood of 
the Polynya there is no want or difficulty 
of animal existence. This voyage was a 
fortunate one in every respect. Parry 
ran rapidly in, made his discoveries, win- 
tered, and came out again in the open 
season, His next voyage, in 1821, with 
the Fury and Hecla, was to the lower 
waters—those of Hudson’s Bay ; and he 
spent the winter of that year in Fox’s 
Channel. He passed two winters in the 
North, and explored Melville’s Peninsula. 
In 1823, Capt. Clavering conveyed Capt. 
Sabine to Spitzbergen and Greenland, to 
make experiments, determining the con- 
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figuration of the earth. Lyons proceeded 
in 1824, with the intention of examining 
Melville’s Peninsula and going thence, if 
possible, to Franklin’s Point Turnagain, 
on the American coast. But the expedi- 
tion was so shaken about and distressed, 
that it was forced to return. 

In the spring of 1824 Parry with the 
ships Hecla and Fury, made his third 
Northern voyage. He went into Barrow’s 
Straits and wintered at Port Bowen, on 
Regent’s Inlet. Next year he proceeded 
westward and examined the coast of 
North Somerset. Here, on the eastern 
shore of the Inlet, he was forced to leave 
the Fury and return home. 

In 1826 Capt. Franklin went down the 
river Mackenzie and explored the coast 
to the westward, 374 miles. His party 
returned to England in October 1827. In 
1826 Capt. Beechy sailed into the Pacific 
and entered Behring’s Straits. But he 
made no eastward progress. 

Parry undertook his fourth voyage in 

827. He went to Spitzbergen and leav- 
ing his ship proceeded with sledges, over- 
land, towards the pole, which is about 
600 miles from Hakluyt’s Headland. But 
the attempt was fruitless. While he and 
his men were creeping up on boats and 
sledges, to between 82° and 83° beyond 
which none have ventured, the ice they 
were on was moving slowly to the South 
and their severe labor was all thrown 


away. 

An 129, Captain John Ross, who had 
suffered a good deal in reputation from the 
treacherous Croker Mountains, resolved 
to make another effort. As government 
would not encourage him, he was indebted 
for his outfit to Mr. Felix Booth, a Lon- 
don distiller, and subsequently a knight 
and lord mayor, who, in return for his li- 
berality, has received an Arctic immor- 
tality—an enduring monument in icebergs 
—in those regions bearing the names 
Boothia, Felix, Lord Mayor, as the reader 
may see on glancing at the map. Indeed, 
he should do more than glance at it; for 
without it, any disquisition on the North- 
ern discoveries will make but a confused 
impression on his memory. Captain Ross 
went into Barrow’s Straits, and entered 
Regent’s Inlet. Ile visited the land on 
the west coast, and called it Boothia. He 
wintered there, and, in 1831, his nephew, 
James C. Ross, planted the English flag 
on the magnetic pole, in latitude 70° 17/ 
north, and 96° 46/ 44’ west longitude, 
where the dip of the needle was nearly 
vertical. In April, 1832, finding his ship, 
the Victory, could not be extricated from 
the ice, Ross left it, and journeyed to the 
Fury Beach for boats that were lying 
there. With these, after vast labor, he 
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tried to get out of Regent’s Iniet; but he 
was obliged to give up the attempt, and 
retrace his steps to the wreck of the Fury. 
where he his fourth winter of 
1832-3. In August, 1833, he made. one 
more vigorous effort to get out, and, hav- 
ing passed in the boats through Barrow’s 
Straits, he and his men were happily 
picked up, in Lancaster Sound, by the 
whaler, Isabella, the captain’s old ship of 
discovery. The people of England be- 
lieved Ross and his. crew had perished, 
and, in the midst of their doubts and re- 
grets, the nation was surprised and rejoiced 
by the news of his rescue. He has re- 
trieved every thing, and the Croker Moun- 
tains were no longer remembered to his 
prejudice. 

In 1833, Captain Back made a journey 
from the Hudson’s Bay station to the 
Polar Sea. He went eastward beyond 
Franklin’s Point, Turnagain, and traced 
the coast in the direction of Repulse Bay, 
a point within Hudson’s waters. He re- 
turned in 1835, and sailed in 1836. up 
through Hudson’s Straits, to try the 
chance of finding a way across the inter- 
val lying between his late land exploration 
on the west, and the bottom of Regent’s 
Inlet. But the voyage was unsatisfactory. 
In 1836, Dease and Simpson went from a 
fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company along 
the Mackenzie to the Arctic coasts, and 
examined the latter; but with no remark- 
able result. In 1845, other expeditions 
were set on foot. One was that of Dr. 
John Rae, who proceeded from Fort 
Churchhill, on Hudson’s Bay, in July. 
1846, and, travelling arduously north- 
ward with boats and sledges, discovered 
Boothia to be a peninsula. The other 
expedition was that of Sir John Frank- 
lin. 

From the foregoing, it will be perceived 
that, after the first voyage of Parry, all 
other progress was, so to speak, carried on 
within and below his extreme delineations. 
No one had ventured beyond Cape Wal- 
ker in the direction of Banks’ Land, to the 
west and south of North Somerset, or 
gone beyond Parry’s Islands to the north- 
west, or to the north, through Wellington 
Channel. Neither had any attempt been 
made from Baffin’s Bay, above Lancaster 
Sound, to enter those remote waters said 
to flow round the pole. And, indeed, it 
was no wonder that the explorers prefer- 
red the more known and southerly lati- 
tudes of Repulse Bay, Boothia, Coronation 
Gulf, and Victoria Land, to the remoter 
solitudes of the more northern ways; 
while, at the same time, the narrowed 
space between the extreme of continental 
exploration from the west, and the coasts 
of Regent’s Inlet and Hudson’s Bay, very 
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naturally led men to look for the passage 
in that direction. 

Sir John Franklin was born at Spilsby, 
in Lincolnshire, in the year 1786. He 
entered the English navy in 1800 as mid- 
— He served in the Polyphemus, 

, as a middy on board, witnessed the 
battle of the Baltic before Copenhagen, 
where Nelson paid back the old Corsair 
compliments of Regnar Lodbrok. Young 
Franklin went after-vards with Captain 
Flinders dn a voyage of discovery to the 
coasts of New Holland, and was ship- 
wrecked on a coral reef in August, 1803. 
Sir John was early inured to those perils 
and privations which attended his course 
in life. He was signal-midshipman on 
board the Bellerophon in the sea-fight of 
Trafalgar in 1805, reading through the 
smoke the signs of battle as they flew 
from mast to mast. In 1808, Lieutenant 
Franklin escorted the expatriated Bragan- 
zas—flying before Junot and the other 
French generals—from the Tagus to the 
Rio Janeiro. Again, in 1814, he was with 
Packenham at New Orleans, trying to get 
at Jackson behind the immortal mud- 
parapets and sand-bags (no cotton packs 
among them—we have Andrew’s word 
for it), an‘! was wounded in the boat ser- 
vice while behaving spiritedly and well. 
In 1818, he commanded the Trent, and 
accompanied Buchan to the north. Next 
year he made that terrible overland jour- 
ney to which we have briefly alluded. In 
1825, he made another overland expedition 
towards the Polar Sea, leaving England 
in great depression of mind in consequence 
of his first wife’s illness. This lady, 
daughter of Mr. Porden, architect, of Lon- 
don, died in less than a week after he had 
left England, carrying with him the flag 
she had given him to hoist on reaching 
the Polar Sea. He was obliged, by the 
imperfect success of the expedition, to hoist 
it on Garry’s Island, at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. He has left narratives 
of these two overland expeditions. In 
1827, he was presented by the Geographi- 
cal Society of Paris with a gold medal 
worth $250. In 1828, he married Jane, 
daughter of John Griffin, Esq., of London, 
and in 1829, Captain Franklin was knight- 
ed by George lV. He was actively em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean during the 
war of Greek Independence, and received 
ffor his services the order of the Redeemer 
of Greece. Sir John, if now alive, is in 
his 67th year. 

Franklin left England on the 26th May, 
1845, with the Erebus and Terror—two 
ominously-named ships, which had been 
originally built for purposes of bombard- 
ment, and had only just returned from the 
Antarctic exploration under Sir James C. 
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Ross. Sir John was accompanied by Cap- 
tain Fitzjames and Captain Crozier, and 
the squadron had a complement of 138 
men. He was spoken by the whaler En- 
terprise, Captain Martin, in Baffin’s Bay, 
on the 20th of July, and his ships were 
last seen on the 26th (fastened to an ice- 
berg in Melville Bay) by Captain Dannett, 
of the whaler Prince of Wales. Franklin 
had—he himself stated—five years’ provi- 
sions on board, and told Martin he could 
make them last seven years, if necessary, 
with the help of the game which he was 
sure of procuring. 

When 1847 had passed away without 
tidings from the absent voyagers, some 
anxiety began to be felt. After a time 
Sir John Ross expressed his belief the ex- 
pedition was frozen up to the southwest 
of Melville’s Island. Sir Francis Beaufort, 
Sir W. E. Parry, Captain Beechy, Captain 
Sir John Richardson, and Captain Sir 
James C. Ross, were nearly of the same 
opinion, and thought that Franklin, if 
obliged to quit his ship, would try tomake 
his way, by an unknown interval, to the 
Mackenzie or Coppermine, on the conti- 
nent. Dr. McCormack and Captain Penny 
spoke of Wellington Channel and Jones’s 
Sound; but the former authorities greatly 
relied, in forming their conclusions, on the 
orders of the Admiralty, which a British 
officer is strictly bound to respect. These 
orders were, that Sir John should endea- 
vor, in the first instance, to proceed to- 
wards Behring’s Straits, in a southwest- 
erly direction from Cape Walker, and the 
alternative, in case the way should be 
closed, was an attempt through the open- 
ing of Wellington Channel. In the spring 
of 1848, Sir James C, Ross was sent with 
the Enterprise and Investigator to Lancas- 
ter Sound. He found a barrier across 
Wellington Channel, and a vast quantity 
of ice in Barrow’s Straits. He wintered 
in the harbor of Port Leopold, where the 
Straits, Regent’s Inlet, Wellington Chan- 
nel, and the Western opening made across 
or sort of northern Quatre Bras. The 
winter was passed in southerly explorings. 
With Lieutenant McClintock, Sir James 
explored the west coast of North Somer- 
set, and Lieutenant Robinson examined 
the western shore of Regent’s Inlet beyond 
Fury Beach. Before quitting his quarters, 
Sir James built a house at Port Leopold, 
leaving there fuel and provisions for 
twelve months. He then made his way 
into Lancaster Sound, and, on the 5th of 
November, 1849, reported himself at the 
Admiralty, having missed the North Star 
which had been sent out to him with in- 
structions to attempt the passage through 
Wellington Channel. 

In 1848, Sir John Richardson again pro- 
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ceeded from the Hudson Bay stations to 
the Arctic Sea, and explored the coast, be- 
tween the mouths of the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine, and also part of Wollaston’s 
Land, in the hope of finding some trace of 
the missing expedition; but in vain. In 
the same year the Plover, Captain Moore, 
and the Herald, Captain Kellett, went up 
through Behring’s Straits with the pur- 
pose of intercepting Franklin’s party should 
it have passed through the archipelago 
southwest of Cape Walker. On this sta- 
tion the Plover has remained, co-operating 
with other ships, and sending out explor- 
ing parties occasionally. In 1850, Lieut. 
Pullen of the Plover journeyed to fhe 
mouth of the Mackenzie, and so eastward 
to Point Bathurst, whence he attempted 
to go to Banks’ Land—that unvisited land 
seen from the coasts of Parry’s Islands. 
But he failed; and in 1851 he returned to 
the Mackenzie River. 

The North Star, sent out in 1849 with 
instructions for Sir James C. Ross, win- 
tered in Wolstenholme Sound, in Baffin’s 
Bay, and returned to Spithead in Septem- 
ber, 1850, after having seen in Lancaster 
Sound the large squadron sent in that 
year to look for the lost expedition. The 
movements of this squadron must be fresh 
in the minds of most of our readers. Cap- 
tain Austin’s ships, the Resolute and As- 
sistance, with their tenders, went from 
England in May, 1850. In the same 
month, Mr. Grinnell’s ships, the Advance 
and Rescue, under De Haven and Griffin, 
proceeded to the north. Captain Penny 
carried up his two ships, the Lady Frank- 
iin and the Sophia; the veteran, Sir John 
Ross, went in the Felix, and Captain For- 
syth in the Prince Albert. In August, all 
these ships were in Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow’s Straits, or the adjoining waters. 
On the 13th of that month, Captain Om- 
maney—<Austin’s second in command— 
and Sir John Ross heard from Eskimos 
in Barrow’s Straits that two ships were 
crushed off Cape Dudley Diggs, and the 
crews afterwards killed—in the winter of 
1846—by the natives. But this report 
was owing to a misconception of the Es- 
kimo language. On the 23d of August, 
Captain Ommaney, and, a few days later, 
Captain Penny, found traces of the miss- 
ing squadron on Point Riley and Béechy 
Island, at the opening of Wellington Chan- 
nel. These were a small guide-board at- 
tached to a boarding-pike eight feet long, 
and bearing an index pointing the way to 
the ships, a wooden anvil block, some rem- 
nants of rope and clothes, several hundred 
empty meat-cannisters, and, above all, the 
graves of three men of the squadron: John 
Hartnell, and William Baine, of the Ere- 
bus, and John Torrington, of the Terror. 
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Three headstones, with inscriptions, mark- 
ed these graves, and the dates were from 
January to April, 1846. Captain Austin’s 
ships wintered southwest of Cornwallis 
Island. Several officers on foot rounded 
the west end of Melville Island, in — 
tude 114° west, and saw land beyond t 
116th meridian. The intermediate bays 
and passages were also explored. On the 
south of Barrow’s Straits Captain Omma- 
ney, Lieutenant Osborne, Meecham, and 
Browne—at a season when the cold was 
70° below zero, and spirits froze in bottles 
—traced Cape Walker and the adjoining 
straits to within 180 miles of Victoria 
Land. 

Captain Penny’s ships explored part of 
Wellington Channel. He saw three blue 
openings to the west from that channel— 
the north and east being closed with ice. 
He perceived a strong current running from 
the westward, and it was his opinion, and 
that of all who accompanied him, that the 
prevailing winds were from the northwest. 
He attempted to send a party in that di- 
rection, under Mr. Stuart, but it was stop- 
ped by the water, which could be seen 
stretching on to the horizon. Penny as- 
serts there is a great amount of animal 
life in this region—four-footed, feathery, 
and finny—walruses, seals, whales, bears, 
hares, foxes, wolves, reindeer herds, flocks 
of king and eider ducks, brent. geese. gulls, 
and other water-fowl. It should be ob- 
served that the walrus can exist but where 
there is open water, in which it may rise 
for air. 

Captain Forsyth, in the Prince Albert 
made a rapid run to the Arctic circle an 
back to England in the space of four 
months. He went through Lancaster 
Sound, and on to the Fury Beach, in Re- 
gent’s Inlet. Finding great obstructions 
to any further progress westwardly, he 
went up Wellington Channel, and, return- 
ing quickly, brought home the news of the 
relics on Beechy Island.. By this time the 
chief points in Lancaster Sound and Bar- 
row’s Straits had been examined, and also 
the farther end of Melville Island beyond 
Cape Walker, without revealing any traces 
of Sir John Franklin and his crews. 

The American ships, so generously mis- 
sioned by Mr. Grinnell on this fraternal 
errand, were caught in the ice in Lancaster 
Sound, borne up Wellington Channel, then 
back again, and out through Lancaster 
Sound into Baffin’s Bay—a drift of 1060 
miles during 267 days! Having at last 
extricated his ships, De Haven again pro- 
ceeded to confront the deadly difficulties 
of the search, but was checked by the ice, 
and obliged reluctantly to return to New- 
York in October, 1851. 

While all these ships were exploring 
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the Arctic labyrinth on the east, the En- 
terprise and Investigator, commanded by 
Captains Collinson and McClure, were 
endeavoring to make their way from the 
west. They reached Behring’s Straits in 
1850, with the purpose of trying to ap- 
proach Melville Island. They have not 
yet been able to carry out that object. 
Along with the Plover, they were still, 
when last heard from, laboring and linger- 
ing amidst these Arctic wildernesses they 
have already spent so much time in ex- 
ploring, in the still deferred hope of meet- 
ing with the missing mariners. 

After the return of the eastern squadron 
of 1850, public opinion underwent a change 
in respect of the unknown movements of 
Sir John Franklin ; and it was believed, 
as it still is, that he must have gone up to 
the northwest, through Wellington Chan- 
nel. He spent the winter of 1845-6—as 
we now know—on ‘Beechy Island, and 
also the succeeding summer, as has been 
concluded from the deep ruts left in the 
ground by sledges, and from small patches 
of garden ground, bordered with purple 
saxifrages and planted with native plants. 
Much astonishment has been expressed 
that Franklin did not bury some record 
of his movements and intentions, and indi- 
cate where they may be looked for. Sir 
John Richardson, to account for this, says 
that, instead of burying one of those cop- 
per cylinders with which he was provided, 
Franklin, knowing there was no resort of 
natives to that place, would hang it con- 
spicuously on a tree or a post, the sooner 
to meet the eyes of explorers. But Rich- 
ardson says this would not preserve it, for 
bears and wolverines climb trees and posts, 
and.tear down any packages that may be 
attached to them. <A dépdt, carefully 
formed by Lieutenant Griffith, on Griffith 
Island, was entirely eaten by the bears— 
the tin cases proving a poor defence against 
their tusks. They also overthrew a sign- 
post, and bit off the end of the metal cylin- 
der containing the record. Richardson, 
therefore, thinks that Sir John Franklin 
might have left a cylinder containing no- 
tices attached to the sign-post which Pen- 
ny found flat on the ground, or to some 
other object, and that the bears or wol- 
verines might have pulled down and de- 
stroyed it. 

Be this as it may, the search for Sir John 
Franklin has not ceased. In 1851, Dr. Rae 
was again sent from the Great Bear Lake 
towards the sea, for the exploration of the 
coast and the shore of Wollaston Land. 
In the same year, Lady Franklin—more 
steadily hopeful than the Ithacan wife of 
old—sent the Prince Albert, Captain Ken- 
nedy again into the Arctictircle. Meeting 
the returning American ships, Kennedy 
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pushed on through Barrow’s Straits, de- 
siring, like Forsyth in the preceding year, 
to examine Regent’s Inlet. But the ice 
was so thick he could not enter it. At 
Port Leopold he was separated, along with 
a small party, from his ship, and, drifting 
away on the ice, was recovered with diffi- 
culty. <A floe of ice then bore the Prince 
Albert down the inlet, where, on the west- 
ern shore, the voyagers wintered at Batty 
Bay. From this place Captuin Kennedy 
and Mr. Ballot proceeded, on the Ist of 
April, with sledges round Melville Bay, and 
following Brentford Bay to the west, dis- 
covered that it was a new channel, which 
they believed to be the looked-for passage. 
Passing round, they proceeded to Cape 
Walker, on North Somerset, and so east- 
ward to Port Leopold, whence, after a 
journey of 1200 miles in two months, they 
reached the ship in Batty Bay. No trace 
of Franklin was found; but the Prince 
Albert brought home last October some 
interesting news nevertheless. Pass- 
ing up into Barrow’s Straits, in August. 
1852, Captain Kennedy reached Beechy 
Island on the 19th of that month, and 
there found Captain Pullen in the North 
Star, at Erebus Bay, who told him Sir 
Edward Belcher, in the Assistance, had 
started up Wellington Channel on the 
14th, and Captain Kellett, of the Resolute. 
had gone westwardly to Melville Island 
and the south of Parry’s Islands, to depo- 
site there provisions and other necessaries 
for Collinson and McClure’s expedition, 
should it reach so far from Behring’s 
Straits. Belcher’s squadron had been 
sent from England in the spring of last 
year, Sir Edward’s chief instructions be- 
ing to attempt the passage by Wellington 
Channel. In his absence, the North Star 
remained at Beechy Island as a dépdt. 
Research seems to have taken the right 
track after all; and the failures of the last 
three years were necessary to indicate it. 
The world is anxiously waiting to hear 
the result of Sir Edward’s bold voyage, 
favored as it has been by a season of great 
openness. Captain Kennedy says that 
the sea was open to the north of Welling- 
ton Channel when the Assistance went 
up, and thus restores the credit of Captain 
Penny (whose announcement of open wa- 
ter in that direction had been somewhat 
doubted), while it inspires a strong hope 
that something may now be effected. Cap- 
tain Pullen, writing to the Admiralty on 
the 23d of August, says the voyagers had 
parted in high spirits, and with every hope 
of success. He adds, that from the sum- 
mit of Beechy Island he had looked u 
Wellington Channel and to the westward, 
and had seen water with very little ice. 
Later accounts have been received from 
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Sir Edward’s ship in Wellington Channel, 
to the effect that the expedition had seen, 
floating down past them, the remains of 
whales, bears, and other animal substan- 
ces, which led them to the conclusion that 
animal life was plenty in that region, and 
to the belief that the floating objects were 
the remains of what had been used for 
human food. -When Captain Kennedy 
spoke of these facts to Captain Penny, at 
Aberdeen, the latter expressed an energetic 
opinion that if Sir Edward Belcher’s ex- 
pedition were properly pushed forward, it 
would come out at Behring’s Straits. 

Sir Edward does not think that Sir 
John Franklin hurried away from Beechy 
Island. In a letter to the Admiralty of 
the 14th of last August, he says, that, on 
reaching Beechy Island, he proceeded with 
service parties to examine the place and 
the adjacent coasts for some record of the 
missing expedition. After a laborious 
search, including the lines of direction of 
the head-boards of the graves, and at ten 
feet distance, no trace, not even a scratch 
on the paint, could be discerned. He 
thinks Sir John had no intention of leay- 
ing a record at that place. Among the 
reasons occurring to him for such a belief 
is, that Sir John would not think it a like- 
ly place for inquiry ; that he would place 
his beacon on Cape Riley, or some more 
prominent and accessible position. Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton, belonging to the expedi- 
tion, speaks of some other tokens of the 
missing mariners, found at Caswell’s Tow- 
er, on Beechy Island: “On searching, we 
discovered several of Goldner’s preserved- 
meat cases, seven or eight wine bottles, a 
fireplace, and a small well, the bottom of 
which was lined with small stones. A 
pathway of large flat stones led to the 
well. Nocairns or documents were found. 
These articles evidently belonged to some 
of Franklin’s parties—most probably a 
shooting party. 

Last year the Isabel, screw steamer, 
Captain Inglefield, partly fitted out by 
Lady Franklin, went to the head of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, and entered Whale Sound on 
the eastern side. By this inlet the captain 
believed he had entered the Great Polar 
Basin, when the violence of the gales 
checked his progress, and compelled him 
to return. He then crossed over to the 
western side of the bay, and entered 
Jones’s Sound as far as the 84th degree 
of longitude, and then returned. After 
visiting Belcher’s squadron at Beechy Is- 
land, he came to England towards the close 
of the year. 

We perceive that the Isabel has re- 
sumed her search this year, under the 
orders of Captain Kennedy, who will pro- 
ceed to Behring’s Straits to aid or look for 
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the expedition of Captains Collinson and 
McClure. The latter have been near five 
years in those dreary labyrinths waiting 
on the shifting chances of that treacher- 
ous region, and expecting those who never 
come. Indeed, it is not impossible that, at 
this moment, the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator are in the predicament of the Erebus 
and Terror—in want of the succor which 
they went so far to convey ! 

America, also, sends out one more ex- 
pedition in search of the missing ships. 
Dr. E. R. Kane, in the Advance, goes 
up to the Arctic circle. He proposes to 
make the starting-point of his search 
Smith’s Sound, or some convenient station 
in the head waters of Baffin’s Bay—oyer 
two hundred miles further to the north 
than Beechy Island. Thence, aceompa- 
nied by a small party with a couple of 
sledges drawn by dogs, he will undertake 
an overland pilgrimage westward, in the 
direction of the Polar Basin. He expects 
the co-operation of the Danish authorities 
in removing any difficulties of the prepa- 
ratory arrangements, and procuring the 
assistance of such Eskimos as he may 
need. Each sledge will carry an India- 
rubber boat on a basket of wicker-work. 
The doctor has carefully superintended the 
pemmican, the biscuit, the condensed milk, 
and dessicated vegetables, and all those 
gastronomic resources on which the intre- 
pid little party must mainly rely. Hop- 
ing to reach the starting-place in the early 
season of navigation, he intends to follow 
his course of travel nearly upon a meridi- 
onal line, which would, it is believed, lead 
him to the Polynya—a mare liberum, or 
such, comparatively speaking—within its 
formidable borderings of the thick-ribbed 
ice. Mr. Grinnell has again generously 
given his good ship, the Advance, fully 
equipped, for this chivalrous charity ; and 
the doctor has had his enterprise encour- 
aged by autograph letters from the vene- 
rable Baron Humboldt, the Nestor of sci- 
ence and philosophy, Sir Francis Beaufort, 
Colonel Sabine, Captains Parry, Ross, and 
other distinguished men. 

Meantime the expedition under Sir 
Edward Belcher, now following the track 
which the world believes Franklin took, 
gives, we repeat, good hope of arriving at 
something more concerning the missing 
ships. But the hope that Sir John Frank- 
lin is still alive is not so strongly enter- 
tained as heretofore. Between seven and 
eight years is a long time to spend within 
the dreary Arctic circle. Sir John Ross 
has given it as his opinion that even if 
Franklin’s expedition had been able to 
procure food enough, they could scarcely 
survive six winters in the Arctic regions. 
Capt. Ommaney thinks Sir John and his 
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crew have all perished, seeing that the 
supply of birds and animals in the North 
cannot be depended on for more than two 
months in the year. He also supposes 
that the meat in the tin cannisters may 
have been found unfit to eat—a dreary 
and a terrible idea! But the opinions of 
other good authorities give ground for 
hope. Dr. Scoresby, with the arctic ex- 
perience of half a century, thinks some 
portion of the crews may still survive, in- 
extricably beset in the ice. “Captain Kel- 
lett of the Resolute, now under Belcher 
in the North, says it is not right or pro- 
per to conclude the crews are dead, and 
thinks they will be found farther west 
than any explorers have yetreached. Sir 
John Richardson also thinks that part of 
the crew, at least, may still be alive to the 
north or northwest of Melville Island 
—-seeing that life may be supported for 
many years on the land and water ani- 
mals that haunt the most northern re- 
gions known. Captain Penny is of the 
same opinion. Mr. Petermann also be- 
lieves a portion of the crews may still be 
safe, and so does Captain Inglefield. 
Most of these authorities quoted, believe 
Sir John went up through Wellington 
Channel. Captains Austin, Ommaney, 
and Osborne of the royal expedition of 
1850 lean however, to the opinion that 
Franklin did not go northward through 
that channel. Austin still supposes he 
would proceed beyond Cape Walker, ac- 
cording to his instructions; Ommaney 
does not think Sir John prosecuted his 
research beyond Beechy Island; and 
Lieut. Osborne thinks he tried to enter 
the Polynya from Baffin’s Bay, north of 
Lancaster Sound, where animal life is 
more plenty than elsewhere. But the 
general belief is, that Franklin has gone 
up to reach that Polar sea which he may 
have seen from Beechy Island, and which 
he must have strongly believed in, before 
he began his voyage at all. About a year 
before he started, his friend Col. Sabine, 
published, in London, « translation, from 
the German, of the Russian Admiral Von 
Wrangell’s Journeys in 1820 over the ice 
of the polar sea, from Nijnei Kolymsk. 
In this Wrangell speaks of a great Polyn- 
ya (open space), lying from thirty to 
fifty miles north of Kotelnoi and New 
Siberia, and thence in a direct line, at 
about the same distance from the conti- 
nent, between Chelagskoi and Cape North. 
He also alludes to the north and north- 
east winds, and northwest winds that 
damped the clothes of his party, proving, 
he says, that an open watery space exists 
to the north. Col. Sabine in his preface 
to the translation says: (and these sen- 
tences must have passed under the eyes 
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of Franklin, and often influenced the cur- 
rent of his thoughts), “every attempt 
which he (Von W.) made to proceed to the 
North repeated as these were during three 
years (1820-23), and from many points of 
a line several hundred miles, in an eastern 
and western direction terminated alike in 
conducting them to an open and navigable 
sea. After an ice-journey of more or less 
continuance, they arrived where farther 
progress in sledges was impossible, where, 
to use the words of Von Wrangell. “ they 
beheld the wide immeasurable ocean 
spread before their gaze, a fearful and 
magnificent but to them, a melancholy 
spectacle.” Wrangle was of opinion that 
this Polynya extended, unless land inter- 
vened, all the way round to Spitzbergen. 
The repeated failures of the English ex- 
plorers to go to the West, beyond the 
last mark of Parry, by way of a lower 
latitude, must have prepared the mind of 
Franklin to receive these Russian opin- 
ions and statements with something like 
strong conviction ; and he doubtless took 
with him to the North, the determination 
to look for the Polynya. This was, in- 
deed the alternative of his Admiralty in- 
structions; and furthermore, it may be 
observed that they who were most inti- 
mate with Sir John and his friend, Fitz- 
james, well knew that the thoughts of 
both reverted to the Polar Basin more 
strongly than in any other direction. 
Franklin did not contemplate a hasty 
return; he seemed to look forward to a 
longer stay in the North than people sup- 
posed. Ina letter written home, a fort- 
night before he was last seen, he says, to 
Col. Sabine: ‘I hope my dear wife and 
daughter will not be over anxious if we 
should not return by the time they have 
fixed upon; for you know well that even 
after the second winter, without success 
in an object, we should wish to try some 
other channel, if the state of our provi- 
sions and the health of our crew justify 
it”’ There is still stronger evidence that 
he did not intend to come down in a hur- 
ry. Capt. Martin of the whaler Enter- 
prise, the last to communicate with Sir 
John, says (his letter appeared in the 
London Times), that Franklin told him 
he was fairly provisioned for five years, 
but that, if necessary, he could make his 
stores last for seven. Capt. Martin also 
saw the crews of the two ships busily en- 
gaged in salting down birds of which they 
had: several casks full, and he says that 
twelve men were, at the same time, em- 
ployed in shooting more. Capt. Penny 
says, Martin is a man of fortune and of 
strict integrity. That shooting and salting 
game shows a very deliberate — 
on the part of Franklin—and while it 
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proves that he would greatly depend on 
such food, it inevitably leads us to the 
conviction that he would be greatly dis- 
posed to direct his movements with refe- 
rence to those places where animals and 
birds could be had in most abundance. 
This leads our beliefs towards the Poly- 
nya; and it is a consolation to think of the 
many authorities which give us the as- 
surance of its capacity of furnishing food, 
Capt. Penny mentioned before the Geo- 
graphical Society of London, a few months 
ago, as something encouraging, that 
twelve American seamen, who wintered 
last year in an inlet discovered by him in 
Davis’ Straits, had killed twelve whales— 
an amount of food he says “on which 
Franklin and his crews might have sub- 
sisted during the time they were absent!” 
And Dr. Kane is equally hopeful of the 
safety of Sir John with respect to the 
supply of food. “The resources”—he 
says in one of his lectures—“ which that 
region evidently possesses for the support 
of human life, are surprisingly greater 
than the public are generally aware. 
Narwhal, white whales, and seals—the 
latter in extreme abundance—crowd the 
waters of Wellington Channel ; indeed it 
is a region teeming with animal life. The 
migrations of the eider duck, the brent 
goose, and the auk—a bird about the size 
of our teal, were absolutely wonderful. 
The fatty envelope of marine animals, 
known as blubber, supplies light and 
heat, their furs warm and well-adapted 
clothing, their flesh wholesome and anti- 
scorbutic food. The reindeer, the bear, 
and the fox, also abound in great num- 
bers even in the highest latitude at- 
tained.” 

Still, though every feeling of our na- 
ture, independently of reasons advanced, 
inclines us to hope Franklin is still alive 
—no one can deny that the absence of 
any memorial of his movements is most 
astonishing and unaccountable. The 
greater portion of the mystery is in this ! 
Allowing there may be something in what 
Sir John Richardson says of the cunning 
voracity of bears and wolverines; still, 
that no direct notice should be found on 
Beechy Island or Cape Riley, is most 
extraordinary. Even if Franklin were to 

roceed to the West, towards Cape Wal- 
<er, it would be strange he should leave 
no memorial in the place where he had 
wintered. If he had gone towards Re- 
gent’s Inlet or Banks’ Land, it would be 
expected he would deposit some token of 
his presence on some of the prominent 
ints, where the explorers of 1850 must 
ave found them. The result of their re- 
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searches, in fact, shows that, in all human 
probability, Franklin never went west- 
ward from Wellington Channel. With 
respect to Beechy Island, Capt. Kennedy 
and others believe that, after all, some 
memorials of the intrepid navigator lie bu- 
ried in the ground, though they cannot be 
comeat. But, then, it is scarcely probable 
that Franklin would bury his intimations 
in a manner to baffle those who ma 
come after him. Conjecture is bewil- 
dered by the facts, arguments, and con- 
clusions that may be gathered from this 
mysterious question. All that can be 
said, apparently, is that the balance of 
probabilities pomts to the way, north- 
west from Wellington’ Channel, as that 
pursued in 1846, by the Erebus and Ter- 
ror. 

As we have said—the enterprise of Sir 
Edward Belcher excites the strongest in- 
terest, and the world is in daily expecta- 
tion of hearing some news from North 
Channel, = rsag — water- 
ways into the Po t will be a dreary 
al Ganasteging Clk if Belcher comes 
down without tidings or token of the 
lost mariners. He is more likely to 
meet a memorial of the ships than the 
ships themselves; for, if they enter 
that region, they should be far to the 
westward by this time, and above that 
outlying circle of ice which resisted the 
efforts of the Plover, Enterprise and In- 
vestigator to pierce it. Altogether, the. 
fate of Franklin is covered with uncer- 
tainty as with a thick cloud. No doubt, 
there are those who dream of the day 
when he may come down from the cold 
Polynya, to send a thrill of joy and con- 
gratulation through the length and breadth 
of the civilized world. But others, with 
Ommaney and Stewart (Penny’s captain) 
dread the worst, and think that Brit- 
ish-born crews could not survive six 
winters in the arctic circle. Still, hope 
is not killed. Sir John Ross spent four 
winters in the ice, and came out safe; 
though he was forced to quit his single 
ship, the Victory. Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition was well equipped and fur- 
nished ; his ships were stout, and his de- 
termination to make some decisive west- 
ing was very strong. His case does not 
yet seem desperate; and we wait with 
anxiety, the result of efforts at present 
made in the Polar wilderness—efforts that 
will still be repeated till the fate of the 
lost navigator and his companions shall 
be discovered, or all reasonable hope of 
ever bringing it to light shall be extin- 
guished. 
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THACKERAY IN AMERICA, 


\ R. THACKERAY’S visit at least 
41 demonstrated, that if we are unwill- 
ing to pay English authors for their books, 
we are ready to reward them handsomely 
for the opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing them. If Mr. Dickens, instead of 
dining at other people’s expense, and 
making speeches at his own, when he 
came to see us, had devoted an evening or 
two in the week to lecturing, his purse 
would have been fuller, his feelings 
sweeter, and his fame fairer. It was a 
Quixotic crusade, that of. the Copyright, 
and the excellent Don has never forgiven 
the windmill that broke his spear. 

Undoubtedly, when it was ascertained 
that Mr. Thackeray was coming, the pub- 
lic feeling or our side of the sea was very 
rauch divided as to his probable reception. 
“He'll come and humbug us, eat our 
dinners, pocket our money, and go home 
and abuse us, like that unmitigated snob 
Dickens,” said Jona’ chafing with 
the remembrance of that grand ball at 
the Park theatre,and the Boz tableaux, 
and the universal wining and dining, to 
which the distinguished Dickens was sub- 
ject while he was our guest. 

“Pet him have his say,” said others, 
“and we will have our look. We will 
. pay a dollar to hear him, if we can see 
him at the same time; and as for the 
abuse, why it takes even more than two 
such cubs of the roaring British lion to 
frighten the American eagle. Let him 
come, and give him fair play.” 

He did come, and has had his fair play, 
and has returned to England with a com- 
fortable pot of gold holding $12,000, and 
with the hope and promise of seeing us 
again in September, to discourse of some- 
thing not less entertaining than the witty 
men and sparkling times of Anne. We 
think there was no disappointment with 
his lectures. Those who knew his books 
found the author in the lecturer. Those 
who did not know the books were charmed 
in the lecturer by what is charming in 
the author, the unaffected humanity, the 
tenderness, the sweetness, the genial 
play of fancy, and the sad touch of truth, 
with that glancing stroke of satire, which, 
lightning-like, illumines while it withers. 
The lectures were even more delightful 
than the books, because the tones of the 
voice, and the appearance of the man, the 
general personal magnetism, explained 
and alleviated so much that would other- 
wise have seemed doubtful or unfair. 
For those who had long felt in the writ- 
ings of Thackeray a reality, quite inex- 
pressible, there was a secret delight in 


finding it justified by his speaking. For 
he speaks as he writes, simply, directly, 
without flourish, without any cant of ora- 
tory, commending what he says by its 
intrinsic sense, and the sympathetic, and 
humane way in which it was spoken. 
Thackeray is the kind of “ stump-orator ” 
that would have pleased Carlyle. He 
never thrusts himself between you and 
his thought. If his conception of the 
time and his estimate of the men differ 
from yeur own, you have at least no 
doubt what his view is, nor how sincere 
and necessary it is tohim. Mr. Thacke- 
ray considers Swift a misanthrope. He 
loves Goldsmith, and Steele, and Harry 
Fielding. He has no love for Sterne, 
great admiration for Pope, and alleviated 
admiration for Addison. How could it 
be otherwise? How could Thackeray 
not think Swift a misanthrope, and Sterne 
a factitious sentimentalist? He is a man 
of instincts, not of thoughts. He sees 
and feels. He would be “Shakspeare’s 
call-boy ” rather than dine with the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. He would take a pot 
of ale with Goldsmith rather than a glass 
of Burgundy with the “Reverend Mr. 
Sterne,” and that, simply, because he is 
Thackeray. He would have done it as 
Fielding would have done it, because he 
values one genuine emotion above the 
most dazzling thought, because he is, in 
fine, a Bohemian, “a minion of the moon,” 
a great, sweet, generous human heart. 

Wesay this with the more unction now, 
that we have the personal proof of it in 
his public and private intercourse while 
he was here. 

The popular Thackeray-theory, before 
his arrival, was of a severe satirist, who 
concealed scalpels in his sleeves and car- 
ried probes in his waistcoat pockets; a 
wearer of masks; a scoffer and sneerer, 
and general infidel of all high aim and 
noble character. Certainly we are justi- 
fied in saying that his presence among us 
quite corrected this idea. We welcomed 
a friendly, genial man; not at all con- 
vinced that speech is heaven’s first law, 
but willing to be silent when there was 
nothing to say,—who decidedly refused to 
be lionized, not by sulking, but by step- 
ping off the pedestal and challenging the 
common sympathies of all he met; a man 
who, in view of the thirty odd editions of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, was willing to 
confess that every author should “think 
small beer of himself.” Indeed he has this 
rare quality, that his personal impression 
deepens, in kind, that of his writings. The 
quiet and comprehensive grasp of the fact, 
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and the intellectual impossibility of hold- 
ing fast anything but the fact, is as mani- 
fest in the essayist upon the Wits, as in 
the Author of Henry Esmond and Vanity 
Fair. Shall we say that this is the sum 
of his power, and the secret of his satire ? 
It is not what might be, nor what we, 
or other persons of well-regulated minds, 
might wish, but it is the actual state of 
things, that he sees and describes. How 
then can he help what we call satire, if he 
accepts Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s invitation, 
and describes her party? There is no 
more satire in it—so far as he is concerned 
—than in painting lilies white. A full 
length portrait of the fair Lady Beatrix, 
too, must needs show a gay and brilliant 
figure, superbly glittering across the vista 
of those stately days. Why should Dab 
and Tab, the eminent critics, step up and 
demand that her eyes be of pale blue, and 
her stomacher higher around the neck ? 
Do Dab and Tab expect to gather pears 
from peach-trees? or, because their theory 
of dendrology convinces them that an ideal 
fruit-tree would supply any fruit desired 
upon application, do they denounce the 
non-pear-bearing peach-tree in the col- 
umns of their valuable Journal? This is 
the drift of the fault found with Thacke- 
ray. He is not Fenelon, he is not Dickens, 
he is not Scott; he is not poetical, he is not 
ideal, he is not humane, he is not tit, he is 
not tat, complain the eminent Dabs and 
Tabs. Of course he is not, because he is 
Thackeray,—a man who describes what 
he sees, motives as well as appearances, a 
man who believes that character is better 
than talent,—that there is a worldly weak- 
ness superior to worldly wisdom,—that 
Dick Steele may haunt the ale-house, and 
be carried home muzzy, and yet be a more 
commendable character than the Reverend 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, who has genius 
enough to illuminate a century, but not 
sympathy enough to sweeten a drop of 
beer. And he represents this in a way 
that makes us see it as he does, and with- 
out exaggeration, for surely nothing could 
be more simple than his story of the life 
of “honest Capt. Dick Steele.” If he al- 
lotted to that gentleman a consideration 
disproportioned to the space he occupies in 
literary history, it only showed, the more 
strikingly, how deeply the lecturer’s sym- 
pathy was touched by Steele’s honest hu- 
manity. 

An article in our April number: com- 
plained that the tendency of his view of 
Anne’s times was to a social laxity which 
might be very exhilarating, but was very 
dangerous ; that the lecturer’s warm com- 
mendation of fermented drinks taken at a 
very early hour of the morning in tavern- 
rooms and club houses, was as deleteri- 


ous to the moral health of enthusiastic 
young readers, disposed to the literary 
life, as the beverage itself to their physical 
health. 

But this is not a charge to be brought 
against Thackeray. It is a quarrel with 
history and with the nature of literary 
life. Artists and authors have always 
been the good fellows of the world. That 
mental organization which predisposes a 
man to the pursuit of literature and art, 
is made up of talent combined with ardent 
social sympathy, geniality, and passio 
and leads him to taste every cup 
try every experience. There is certainly 
no essential necessity that this class 
should be a dissipated and disreputable 
class ; but, by their very ——e to 
enjoyment, they will always be the plea- 
sure-lovers and seekers. And here is 
the social compensation to the literary 
man for the surrender of those chances 
of fortune which men of other pursuits 
enjoy. If he makes less money, he gets 
more juice out of what hedoes make. If he 
cannot drink Burgundy, he can quaff the 
nut-brown ale, while the most brilliant 
wit, the most salient fancy, the sweetest 
sympathy, the most genial culture, shall 
sparkle at his board more radiantly than 
a silver service, and give him the spirit of 
the tropics and the Rhine, whose fruits 
are on other tables. The golden light 
that transfigures talent and illuminates 
the world, and which we call genius, is 
erratic and erotic; and while in Milton 
it is austere, and in Wordsworth cool, and 
in Southey methodical, in Shakspeare it 
is fervent, with all the results of fervor, 
in Raphael lovely, with all the excesses 
of love,in Dante moody, with all the 
whims of caprice. The old quarrel of 
Lombard Street with Grub Street is as 
profound as that of Osiris and Typho,—it 
is the difference of sympathy. The Mar- 
quis of Westminster will still take good 
care that no superfluous shilling escapes. 
Oliver Goldsmith will still spend his last 
shilling upon a brave and unnecessary 
banquet for his friends. 

Whether this be a final fact of human or- 
ganization or not, itis certainly a fact of his- 
tory. Every man instinctively believes that 
Shakspeare stole deer; just as he disbe- 
lieves that Lord Mayor Whittington ever 
told a lie; and the secret of that instinct 
is the consciousness of a difference in or- 
ganization. “Knave, I have power to 
hang ye,” says somebody in one of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s plays. “And I to 
be hanged and scorn ye,” is the airy an- 
swer. “Thad a pleasant hour the other 
evening,” said a friend to us, “over my 

igar and a book.” “What book was 


that?” “ A treatise conclusively proving’ 
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the awful consequences of smoking.” De 
Quincey came up to London; and declared 
war against opium. But during a little 
amnesty, in which he lapsed into his old 
elysium, he wrote his best book, depicting 
its horrors. 

Our readers will not imagine that we 
are advocating the claims of drunkenness, ~ 
nor defending social excess. Weare only 
recognizing the fact, and stating an ob- 
vious tendency. The most brilliant 
illustrations of every virtue are to be 
found in the literary guild, as well as the 
saddest beacons of warning. Yet it will 
often occur that the last in talent and the 
first in excess of a picked company, will 
be the man around whom sympathy most 
kindly lingers. We love Goldsmith more 
at the head of his ill-advised feast, than 
Johnson and his friends leaving it, 
thoughtful and generous as their conduct 
was. The heart despises prudence. 

In this single-hearted regard, we know 
that pity has a larger share. Yet it is 
not so much that pity which is commisera- 
tion for misfortune and deficiency, as that 
which is recognition of a necessary world- 
ly ignorance. The literary class is the 
most innocent of all. The contempt of 
practical men for the Poets is based upon 
@ consciousness that they are not bad 
enough for a bad world. Toa practical 
man nothing is so absurd as the lack of 
worldly shrewdness. The very complaint 
of the literary life, that it does not amass 
wealth and live in palaces, is the scorn of 
the practical man; for he cannot under- 
stand that intellectual opacity which pre- 
vents the literary man from seeing the 
necessity of the different pecuniary con- 
dition. It is clear enough to the pub- 
lisher who lays up fifty thousand a year, 
why the author ends the year in debt. 
But the author is amazed that he who 
deals in ideas can only dine upon occa- 
sional chops, while the man who merely 
binds and sells ideas sits down to per- 
petual sirloin. If they should change 

fortune would change with them. 
publisher, turned author, would still 

lay by his hundreds. The publishing 
author would directly lose thousands. 
It is simply because it is a matter of pru- 
dence, economy, and knowledge of the 
world. Thomas Hood made his ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, but if he lived at the 
rate of fifteen thousand, he would hardly 
die rich. Mr. Jerdan, a gentleman who, 
in his autobiography, advises energetic 
youth to betake themselves to the high- 
way rather than to literature, was, we 
tand, in the receipt of an easy in- 

come, and was a welcome guest in plea- 
sant houses; but living in a careless, shift- 
less, extravagant way, he was presently 
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poor, and, instead of giving his memoirs 
the motto, peccavi, and inditing a warn- 
ing, he dashes off a truculent defiance. 
Publishers and practical men of all kinds 
invest their earnings in Michigan Central, 
or Cincinnati and Dayton ; in steady works, 
and devoted days, and reap a pleasant 
harvest of dividends. Our friends, the 
authors, invest in prime Havanas, Rhenish, 
in oyster suppers, love, and leisure, and 
divide a heavy percentage of headache, 
dyspepsia, and debt. 

This is as true a view, from another 
point, as the one we have already taken. 
If the literary life has the pleasures of 
freedom, it has also its pains. It may 
willingly resign the Queen’s drawing- 
room with the illustrious galaxy of stars 
and garters, for the chamber with a party 
nobler than nobility. The author’s suc- 
cess is of a wholly different kind from that 
of the publisher, and he is thoughtless who 
demands both. Mr. Roe,who sells sugar, 
naturally complains that Mr. Doe, who 
sells molasses, makes money more rapidly. 
But Mr. Tennyson, who writes poems, 
can hardly make the same complaint of 
Mr. Moxon who publishes them, as was 
very fairly shown in a late number of the 
Westminster Review, when noticing Mr. 
Jerdan’s book. 

What we have said is strictly related to 
Mr. Thackeray’s lectures, which discussed 
literary life. All the men he commemo- 
rated, were illustrations and exponents of 
the career of letters. They all, in various 
ways, showed the various phenomena of 
that temperament. And when, in treating 
them, the critic came to Steele, he found 
one who was the most striking illustra- 
tion of one of the most universal aspects 
of literary life—the simple-hearted, unsus- 
picious, gay, gallant, and genial gentleman, 
ready with his sword or his pen, with a 
smile or a tear, the fair representative of 
the social tendency of his life. It seems 
to us that the Thackeray-theory, the con- 
clusion that he is a man who loves to de- 
pict badness and has no sensibilities to the 
finer qualities of character, crumbled quite 
away before that lecture upon Steele. We 
know that it was not considered the best. 
We know that many of the delighted au- 
dience were not sufficiently familiar with 
literary history, fully to understand the 
position of the man in the lecturer’s re- 
view ; but, as a key to Thackeray, it was, 
perhaps, the most valuable of all. We 
know, in literature, of no more gentle 
treatment. We have not often encoun- 
tered in men of the most rigorous and ac- 
knowledged virtue such humane tender- 
ness. e have not often heard from the 
most clerical lips words of such genuine 
Christianity. Steele’s was a character 
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which makes weakness amiable. It was 
weakness, if you will, but it was as cer- 
tainly amiability. And it was a combina- 
tion more attractive than many full-pano- 
plied excellencies. It was not presented 
as a model. Captain Steele in the tap- 
room was not painted as the ideal of 
* virtuous manhood. But it certainly was 
intimated that many admirable things 
were consonant with a free use of beer. 
It was frankly stated that if, in that ca- 
reer, virtue abounded, cakes and ale did 
much more abound. Captain Richard 
Steele might have behaved much better 
than he did—but we should then have 
never heard of him. A few fine essays 
do not float a man into immortality. But 
the generous character, the heart sweet in 
all excesses and under all chances, is a 
spectacle too beautiful and too rare to be 
easily forgotten. A man is better than 
many books. Even a man who is not 
immaculate, may be a more virtuous in- 
fluence than the discreetest saint. Let us 
remember how fondly the old painters 
lingered around the story of the Mag- 
dalen, and thank Thackeray for his full- 
length of Steele. 

We conceive this to be the chief result 
of Thackeray’s visit, that he convinced us 
of his intellectual integrity ; he showed 
us how impossible it is for him to see the 
world, and describe it other than he does. 
He does not profess cynicism, nor satirize 
society with malice. There is no man 
more humble, none more simple. His 
interests are human and concrete, not ab- 
stract. We have already said that he 
looks, through and through, at the fact. 
It is easy enough, and at some future 
time it will be done in these pages, to de- 
duce the peculiarity of his writings from 
the character of his mind. There is no 
man who masks s0 little as he, in assum- 
ing the author. His books are his obser- 
vation reduced to writing. It seems to us 
as singular to demand, that Dante should 
be like Shakspeare, as to quarrel with 
Thackeray’s want of what is called ideal 
portraiture. Even if you thought, from 
reading his Vanity Fair, that he had 
no conception of noble women, certainly 
after the lecture upon Swift, after all the 
lectures, in which every allusion to women 
was so manly, and delicate, and sympa- 
thetic, you thought so no longer. It is 
clear that his sympathy is attracted to 
women by that which is essentially femi- 
nine. Qualities common to both sexes do 
not necessarily charm him because he 
finds them in women. A certain degree 
of goodness must be always assumed. It 
is only the rare flowering that inspires 
especial praise. You call Amelia’s fond- 
ness for George Osborne, foolish, fond 
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idolatry. Thackeray smiles, as if all love 
were not idolatry of the fondest foolish- 
ness. What was Hero’s—what was Fran- 
cesca di Rimini’s—what was Juliet’s ? 
They might have been more brilliant wo- 
men than Amelia, and their idols of a 
larger mould than George, but the love 
was the same old, foolish, fond idolatry. 
The passion of love, and a profound and 
sensible regard based upon prodigious 
knowledge of character and appreciation 
of talent, are different things. What is the 
historical and poetic splendor of love, 
but the very fact which constantly ap- 
pears in Thackeray’s stories ; namely, that 
it is a glory which dazzles and blinds. 
Men rarely love the women they ought 
to love, according to the ideal standards. 
It is this that makes the plot and mystery 
of life. Is it not the perpetual surprise 
of all Jane’s friends, that she should love 
Timothy instead of Thomas? And is not 
the courtly and accomplished Thomas 
sure to surrender to some accidental Lu- 
cy, without position, wealth, style, wit, 
culture,—without any thing but heart ? 
This is the fact, and it reappears in Thack- 
eray ; and it gives his books that air of 
reality which they possess beyond all 
modern story. 

And it is this single perception of the 
fact, which, simple as ‘it is, is the rarest 
intellectual quality that made his lec- 
tures so interesting. The sun arose again 
upon that vanished century, and lighted 
those historic streets. The wits of Queen 
Anne ruled the hour, and we were bidden 
to their feast. Much reading of history 
and memoirs had not so sent the blood 
into those old English cheeks, and so 
moved those limbs in proper measure, as 
these swift glances through the eyes of 
genius. It was because, true to himself, 
Thackeray gave us his impressions of those 
wits as men, rather than authors. For 
he loves character more than thought. 
He is a man of the world and not a schol- 
ar. He interprets the author by the man. 
When you are made intimate with young 
Swift, Sir William Temple’s saturnine 
secretary, you more intelligently appreci- 
ate the Dean of St. Patrick’s. When the 
surplice of Mr. Sterne is raised a little, 
more is seen than the reverend gentleman 
intends. Hogarth, the bluff Londoner, 
necessarily depicts a bluff, coarse, obvious 
morality. The hearty Fielding, the cool 
Addison, the genial Goldsmith,—these are 
the figures that remain in memory, and 
their works are as valuable as they indi- 
cate the man. 

Mr. Thackeray’s success was very great. 
He did not visit the West, nor Canada. 
He went home without seeing Ni 
Falls. But wherever he did go, he found 
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a generous social welcome, and a respect- 
ful and sympathetic hearing. He came 
to fulfil no mission: but he certainly knit 
more closely our sympathy with English- 
men. Heralded by various romantic me- 
moirs, he smiled at them, stoutly asserted 
that he had been always able to command 
a good dinner, and to pay for it; nor did 
he seek to disguise that he hoped his 
American tour would help him to com- 
mand and pay for more. He promised 
not to write a book about us, but we hope 
he will, for we can illspare the criticism 
of such an observer. At least, we may 
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be sure that the material gathered here 
will be worked up in some way. He 
found that we were not savages nor boors. 
He found that there were a hundred here 
for every score in England, who knew 
well, and loved, the men of whom he spoke. 
He found that the same red blood colors 
all the lips that speak the language he 
so nobly praised. He found friends in- 
stead of critics. He found those who, lov- 
ing the author, love the man more. He 
found a quiet welcome from those who are 
waiting to welcome him again, and as sin- 
cerely. 
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p® TocavevILLE, who has written the 
most appreciative book on the United 
States that has been published, yet falls 
into many errors, among which we are 
disposed to class what he says of our 
want of permanent national records. 
His words are these: “The public admin- 
istration (of the United States) is oral 
and traditionary. But little is committed 
-to writing, and that little is wafted away 
like-the leaves of the Sibyl, by the small- 
est breeze. The only historical remains 
are the newspapers; but, if a number be 
wanting, the chain of time is broken, and 
the Present is severed from the Past. I 
am convinced, that in fifty years it will 
be more difficult to collect authentic do- 
cuments concerning the social condition 
of the Americans, at the present day, than 
it is to find the remains of the adminis- 
tration of France during the middle ages ; 
and, if the United States were ever in- 
vaded by barbarians, it would be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the history of 
other nations, in order to learn any thing 
of the people who now inhabit them.” 

It isa curious comment on this specula- 
tion of the distinguished Frenchman, that 
we have, perhaps, more materials for the 
minute and faithful history of our political 
and social life, and for illustrating the 
characters of our great men, than any 
other nation; and that the habit of pre- 

ing memorials, even insignificant ones, 
of public occurrences, as well as every 
trace of men who have made any conspi- 
cuous figure, is rather a vice than a defi- 
ciency of our literature. The voluminous 
correspondence of the revolutionary wor- 
thies, from Washington and Franklin 
down to the obscurer personages of their 
time ; the private memoirs, that the 
families, or friends, of the Adamses, 
Morris, Livingston, Jay, Story, Randolph, 


Jefferson, and Hamilton, have so care- 
fully compiled: the labored collections of 
the Historical Societies of the several 
States, extending to tracts, pamphlets, 
maps, state papers and books; the records 
of local celebrations and festivities pre- 
served in the archives of towns and cities ; 
and, finally, the newspapers, of which, in 
their multiplicity, there is no fear, as De 
Tocqueville somewhat ludicrously inti- 
mates, that the issue of a single day will 
be lost, to break the chain of events—are 
so many hostages taken of ‘Time to secure 
us against his fatal inroads. 

We are reminded also of another refu- 
tation of the remark we have quoted, by 
a series of the “ Works” of some of our 
eminent later statesmen, put forth by 
themselves or their admirers, to give ex- 
tension and permanence to whatever they 
may have said or done worthy of more 
than transient notice. There is now lying 
before us a score of volumes, issued with- 
in the last. few months, which contain the 
speeches and writings of Levi Woodbury, 
William H. Seward, Henry Clay, John 
C. Calhoun, and Daniel Webster, together 
with attempts, more or less elaborate, in 
the form of biographies and notes, to con- 
vey “ to other nations and to future times” 
some knowledge of their deeds and char- 
acters. -Mr. Woodbury’s “ Works” are 
in three volumes, consisting mainly of his 
speeches as Senator, his reports as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and his occasional 
addresses; Mr. Seward appears in three 
large tomes, similarly filled; Mr. Clay 
in two, chiefly of speeches; Mr. Calhoun 
in one, containing his dissertation on the 
Constitution, to be followed by two other 
volumes of reports and speeches; and 
Mr. Webster in six, embracing his ora- 
tions, diplomatic papers, forensic argu- 
ments, and debates. There is, therefore, 
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great similarity in the subject-matter of 
these publications; but that fact rather 
heightens than impairs their utility, at 
least in a historical sense, because it fur- 
nishes us with the views of several dif- 
ferent minds, in respect to the same great 
questions and events. 

Embracing as they do, moreover, dis- 
cussions of nearly all the more important 
issues that have arisen since the origin 
of our democratic government and under 
the peculiar structure of our mixed socie- 
ties—questions of agriculture, industry, 
education and religion, as well as of State 
and Federal politics,—by men who moved 
in the midst of the agitations they caused, 
applying the best energies of mind and 
heart to the peaceful solution of each as 
it arose, they not only secure us, so far as 
they go, from the reproach of De Tocque- 
ville, but are valuable contributions to 
letters, as well as to history. 

For, it should be remembered, that the 
literature of a nation is not confined to 
magazines, books, journals and poems, or 
to those forms in which the intellectual 
life of a people is ordinarily expressed. 
All sincere and vigorous utterances of na- 
tional feeling and thought, become, when 
recorded, a part of that terature. Po- 
litical debates, especially in a nation where 
the powers and attainments of men are 
almost universally devoted to active pur- 
suits, as they are with us, are likely to 
be a most original and vital part of it, 
and springing warm from the brains of 
foremost men, under the impulse of great 
exigencies, when their abilities are taxed 
to the highest extent, to overcome opposi- 
tion, and to bring about worthy and noble 
ends, they will possess an earnestness, 
freedom, and depth of purpose, which we 
do not always find in the colder essays of 
the professed man of letters. At least 
they will be truer to the form and press- 
ure of the time, though, perhaps, less 
marked by scholastic perfections. 

The editors of these books then have, 
in our opinion, rightly called them 
“Works ;” for the men from whom they 
came were not only legislators, ora- 
tors, magistrates, But authors as well. 
They did not, it is true, aim at literary 
reputation, yet their efforts have the 
characteristics of literary: performances ; 
they are an expression of our national 
peculiarities; they abound in pleasant 
narratives of facts, skilful dialectics, com- 
prehensive and close argument, impas- 
sioned eloquence, and sarcastic retort ; 
and have a value beyord the occasion 
or interest in which they originated. 

Nor should weomit to mention the spe- 
cial interest which is communicated to 
these volumes by the fact, that the au- 
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thors of them were rivals and competi- 
tors in the great Olympian contests of 
our anes a to means 
each other in those athletic plings o 

mind with mind, which have Hiustrated the 
history of parties for the last half cen- 
tury, their books may be said, now that 
they have departed from the scene, to re- 
new their struggles. Recalling the magni- 
ficent picture of the great German painter, 
Kaulbach, descriptive of the battle of 
the Huns, the spirits of the combatants, 
thus, when their bodies are laid in their 
dust, arise once more and resume the 
battle in the air. But we have this ad- 
vantage in the books, that the ferocity 
and bitterness of the original strife are 
laid aside, and only the real life, the essen- 
tial spirit of the conflict remains. 

Mr. Woodbury, the first on our list, 
was not a man who widely influenced his 
day and generation, and we may dismiss 
him in a few words. As a Senator of the 
United States, in which capacity he served 
for some years ; as Secre of the Trea- 
sury during the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, and latterly as a District 
Judge, he attained to a respectable posi- 
tion; he served his party with diligence, 
and was evidently a man of solid judg- 
ment and sincere faith in his opinions; but 
he was scarcely a leader out of the small 
State of New Hampshire, in which he 
lived, and he never rose to such emi- 
nence as to become the representative of 
any distinctive or vital policy. He wrote 
with vigor, but yet without much grace 
or facility: his sentences are cumbrous ; 
what he saw clearly even, he did not al- 
ways state clearly ; and when he seeks to 
illustrate a position, he rather overloads 
it with commonplace ornament, than 
simplifies it by apt and lucid figures. A 
politician and a jurist, the habit of his 
mind was that of reserve and caution, so 
that the propositions he utters come to 


‘us with so many qualifying phrases,— 


with so many ifs, buts and provideds, 
that they are shorn of their strength, and 
are often more of a puzzle than an im- 
pulse to the intellect. At the same time 
Justice Woodbury had strong popular 
sympathies, cherished an enlightened and 
liberal political philosophy, was an enthu- 
siast, almost, in his hopes of human pro- 
gress, and only needed to surrender 
himself more entirely to the inspira- 
tions of this side of his nature, to have 
been an eloquent writer and a great man. 

Mr. Seward, we think, a higher order 
of mind, not because he is more compre- 
hensive or profound, but because he 
has a finer fibre of brain, anc rises 
more easily into the region of general 
principles. He is a yet living statesman, 
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surrounded by preposessions and hostili- 
ties, and we are therefore aware that our 
estimate of him may be influenced by 
current prejudices; but we have read his 
writings attentively, and are prepared to 
give an honest judgment as to his merits. 

Most men, engaged in the actual contests 
of politics, are liable to be overrated by 
their friends, and underrated by their 
enemies ; but the peculiarity of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s case has been that he has reversed 
the process, and, if not underrated by his 
friends, is at least overrated by his ene- 
mies. In other words, the nature and 
kind of opposition that he has encounter- 
ed, have given him a prestige beyond the 
influence he is entitled to by his real 
abilities. The masses of the people hear- 
ing him decried so vehemently as a most 
dangerous fellow, the contriver of every 
nefarious plot, and the secret agent of 
every disorganizing movement, are apt to 
take his opponents at their word, and to 
believe that one who is so fertile in ex- 
pedients and so hard to baffle, must be a 
prodigious worker, destined sooner or 
later to the most commanding sway. 
Men admire success, and even the reputa- 
tion of it, and have a secret liking for 
those who are roundly abused ; a fact which 
was evidenced in another case lately, that 
of Martin Van Buren, who was indebted 
as much to the magical influence his foes 
ascribed to him, as to the attachment of 
his friends or his native sagacity, for any 
elevation that he attained. Give a man a 
name for miraculous shrewdness and 
management, and you give him a host of 
friends; in fact, open his way, without 
efforts of his own, to almost any advance- 
ment. 

The characteristics of Mr. Seward’s 
mind are clearness, activity and cunning, 
to use the term in its best sense. He 
grasps his subjects sharply, with pene- 
tration as well as power, manages them 
with subtle and quick dexterity, and 
being of a sanguine temperament, never 
wearies of the labor of elucidation 
and display. His logic is not of the close 
and compact sort which may be compared 
to mailed armor, impregnable to all as- 
saults, for it is rather demonstrative than 

inci and consists more in the 
adroit linking together of facts, than the 
rigid deduction of principles. But he has 
great facility of expression, both as a 
writer and speaker ; is always perspicuous, 
generally pleasing, and sometimes elo- 
uent ; he read considerably, and un- 
ingly ; and his style, without being 
idiomatic or classical, is not offensively in- 
correct, He avoids, for the most part, 
excessive ornament, that turgid floridity 
so common to our orators ; yet there is a 
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tendency to diffuseness, and a swelling, 
and consequently, languid wordiness in his 
hastier efforts which greatly debilitate 
their strength. He expatiates too much, 
is too long in covering his ground, and 
is apt to be tedious when he ought to be 
concise. Had he compressed what he has 
published into one-third the space, he might 
have said every thing that he has now 
said, and much better. Nor is it any 
excuse for this carelessness of composi- 
tion, to say that his addresses and letters 
were prepared in the midst of active occu- 
pations, on the spur of the moment, and 
without time for that limae labor which 
gives the last finish to language. This might 
have been an excuse for them, as origi- 
nally uttered, but not for them as delibe- 
rately collected and edited. Besides, it is 
not impossible to acquire a compact, precise 
and simple style, even in extemporaneous 
effusions—to make compression the habit 
of the mind—and when we consider what 
a lasting charm it lends to speech, the 
neglect of it, especially by men who de- 
sire to be read widely, and in after times, 
seems a strange oversight. 

There is another defect of his composi- 
tions, arising partly in the same causes 
which produce diffuseness, and partly in 
a limited range of cultivation, which is, 
the use of worn and current metaphors, 
or commonplace turns of expression. Not 
remarkably original in his views, he is 
less so in his language. We miss that 
nice choice of words, those racy, idiomatic 
phrases, those graceful or happy allusions, 
those pregnant epithets, which condense a 
whole argument into a word, and those 
novel and picturesque suggestions, re- 
lieving the weight of argument, which 
proclaim a thorough master of his art. 
Yet Mr. Seward goes far towards supply- 
ing the place of these finer strokes of 
genius by his amiable and conciliating 
manner, a temper singularly free from 

1, his vivacious readiness, and his 
elastic, almost exuberant, vitality, an- 
swering the purpose of a genuine enthu- 
siasm. If he does not produce deep and 
vivid impressions, he carries his readers 
with him by the lucidity of his state- 
ment, the intrepid and manly spirit in 
which he meets difficulties and announces 
principles, and his obvious command of 
his position. Never impassioned, even in 
his most declamatory passages, he is yet 
always animated and fresh, full of hope, 
and thoroughly American. 

It is no part of our duty, as reviewers, 
to question the sincerity of Mr. Seward’s 
convictions, as the politicians are prone to 
do; the less so, as we find his opinions 
cohering in a very intelligent and consist- 
ent system of political doctrine. Nor do 
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his volumes furnish us any occasion for 
doubting the perfectly unaffected nature 
of his popular tendencies, because he eve- 
ry where expresses his opinions frankly, 
even in the face of a known hostile senti- 
ment. At the same time, we must say 
that we often rise from reading him with 
a stronger impression of his adroitness 
than of his soundness. We do not detect 
him in any of the meaner arts of the 
demagogue, cannot lay our hands upon 
any single act of political trimming, but, 
on the contrary, note an unusual persist- 
ence, or unity of purpose, and a manly 
assertion often of generous though unac- 
cepted doctrines; and yet we fear the 
while that his virtue is not of that incor- 
rigible and losing sort, which would pre- 
fer, with old Andrew Marvell, “to scrape 
a blade bone of cold mutton” in a garret, 
to faring sumptuously in the palace of the 
king. 

Our utter disagreement with the school 
of statesmen to which Mr. Seward belongs, 
may doubtless account for this uneasy 
feeling, as one is ever inclined to distrust 
the men whose principles he rejects. The 
school we allude to is that which tends to 
aggrandize government at the expense of 
the spontaneous action of the people, and 
make the state a sort of omnipotent and 
omnipresent, and consequently omnivor- 
ous power in society—a Jack-of-all-trades, 
a beneficent Providence, a Lady Bounti- 
ful of the parish, a supreme moralist, a 
universal pedagogue, and a high Justice 
Rotulorum as well as a low catchpole. In 
other words, it comprises within the sphere 
of government, every function almost of 
society and of individuals, causing it to 
build railroads and canals, regulate com- 
merce, encourage trade, equip steamships, 
promote agriculture, educate children, and, 
we suppose, support the poor,—and all in 
addition to its ordinary and more legiti- 
mate duties of protecting, on terms of per- 
fect equality and right. the persons and 
property of its citizens! Now, is it not 
obvious at a glance, that this theory of 
the objects of legislation, whatever ad- 
vantages it may have in other respects, 
opens the way to enormous abuses, in- 
viting the assaults of schemers and profli- 
gates, and inflaming while it debases the 
contests of parties? Wherever it is 
adopted, a state must come to be looked 
upon, not as the arbiter of an absolute 
justice between man and man, but as the 
dispenser of corrupt and mercenary favors ; 
and those statesmen, who make them- 
selves conspicuous in bending legislation 
from its lofty, important and true ends, 
to the advancement of local and individual 
privileges, must inevitably excite against 
themselves the suspicion of a sinister and 
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unworthy motive. Of course that suspi- 
cion is often misplaced, but the general 
prevalence of it cannot be denied. Only 
a man of Washington’s continence, or of 
Hampden’s integrity, could escape the 
taint of the imputation; and Mr. Seward 
therefore, who has long been active in 
pushing projects of one-sided benefit, 
should not complain if the public, in spite 
of his nobler and liberal performances, 
in the cause of universal human free- 
dom, should confound his motives with 
those of his sordid clients. The whole 
system of special legislation and patron- 
age, in our view, is deplorably wrong, and 
those who dabble in it can hardly avoid 
defilement. 

We think this idea of the sphere of gov- 
ernment is deplorably wrong, and yet we 
are not prepared to state with any preci- 
sion where the limit of its action properly 

ins or ends. How much should be 
left to the individual, and how much 
the state may legitimately do, is the great 
unadjusted question of political science. 
If we adopt the extreme democratic the- 
ory, which confines the state to the sim- 
ple protection of person and property, or 
those objects which are common to 
every member of society, we deprive our- 
selves of an important means of advanc- 
ing individual’ and social welfare, which 
could not be so well advanced in any other 
way; whilst, on the other hand, if we as- 
sume the unlimited authority of govern- 
ment to interpose in every subject of public 
concern, we cannot stop short either of 
gross despotism or gross corruption. The 
liberty of the citizen to achieve his own 
fortune in his own way, provided he does 
not infringe onthe same right in others, 
ought to be sacred under all circumstan- 
ces; yet, who will deny that there are 
objects of vast general utility, “enter- 
prises of pith and moment,” which 
cannot or will not be accomplished, if 
abandoned to the voluntary efforts of in- 
dividuals. Take a case in point, of immense 
interest just now,—the railroad to the 
Pacific! Ought it to be undertaken 
the government, or by individuals ? 
you say by individuals, the reply is that 
it would require an outlay of labor and 
capital to which no private company could 
be competent, even were such a prodigious 
company itself not a dangerous thing to cre- 
ate. Again, if you say by the government, 
= must see that it would inevitably 
ead to a most pernicious concentration of 
tronage, to a wholesale jobbing in the 
pores ad and to acts of aggravated injus- 
tice in respect to different localities. Who 
will draw the line, therefore, between what 
the state ought to do, and what it ought 
not? Who will tell us how far the indi- 
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vidual ought to surrender to society, or 
where its interference is an encroachment, 
or where a right ? Every body admits that 
society ought to punish crime, for without 
such discipline, the continued existence of 
society would be impossible—but ought 
it not then for astronger reason, to institute 
means for the prevention of crime,—to 
guarantee the poor against anxiety and de- 
pendence, the most prolific causes of crime ; 
to educate the ignorant; to remove the 
means of temptation, and to encourage vir- 
tue in every way ? You answer yes! Then 
why not establish a religion which experi- 
ence has proved is a most efficient agent of 
social regeneration ? But by establishing 
a religion you are a long way on towards 
despotism. Or to reverse the process of 
the argument, we may say, that if you 
leave religion to the voluntary action of 
the people, why not the whole subject of 
education; why not the support of the in- 
sane and poor; why not the organization of 
the police; why not the line of coast de- 
fences; in short, why haveany government 
at all, why not surrender the care of every 
interest of society to voluntary action ? 
But this would be anarchy, and thus on 
either hypothesis we fluctuate from one 
extreme to the other, until our faith 
in the existence of any stable political 
science is quite lost. 

In reality there is no fixed political 
science, no absolute and unchangeable 
principles, that have yet been discovered : 
men and parties attach themselves to one 
side or the other, according to their con- 
stitutional tendencies, their education, or 
their interests; and the violent contests 
which rage among them are more about 
traditions and expedients than great ques- 
tions of right. Yet in the absence of a 
real and complete science, we think that 
both reason and experience are bringing 
us in the direction in which it lies. Every 
American now doubts that the world is 
governed too much; every day proves that 
the people are to be trusted with lar- 

r measures of power, and a broader 
latitude of liberty, as they grow in intelli- 
gence and virtue; while the entire tenden- 
cy of the age is towards the enfranchise- 
ment of society from old restrictive laws 
and fetters. The arrogant assumptions of 
the Church have long since been toppled 
down ; the pretensions of nobility and rank 
are crumbling away ; and our faith as wellas 
aspiration is, that every other barrier, in 
the way of complete individual freedom, 
will soon perish for ever. 

But this is a digression; and we return 
to Mr. Seward, to say that the publication 
of his book will materially advance his 
reputation ; it will correct many false ideas 
that ‘have gone abroad, and increase the 
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general respect for his abilities as well as 
his character. 

Henry Clay, whose works are the next 
on our list, was by general consent, the 
most finished and splendid orator of a na- 
tion, prolific of orators. Versatile, adroit, 
bold, profound, pathetic and imperious.—a 
man of the noblest instincts, an able tac- 
tician, a far-sighted statesman, a born 
leader of men,—his eloquence was of that 
masterly order, which “ wielded at will 
the fierce democratie” and commanded 
the selecter applause of listening senates. 
But great as was its influence on his con- 
temporaries, and intense and fervent the 
admiration which it excited, it will be per- 
petuated, we suspect, rather as a remem- 
brance and a tradition, than as a still 
living power. The volumes in which it is 
recorded convey some idea of its com- 
bined fervor, grace, and force, but a most 
inadequate one. It is true, they are not 
like those skeletons of Whitfield’s ser- 
mons, which cause us to wonder how the 
man could have left such a reputation— 
mere simulacra of the departed reality ; 
for they contain his arguments, his facts, 
his illustrations, his appeals; in short, 
some indications of the large make and 
movement of the man ; but the charm and 
the spirit are gone. The flashing eye, 
the rich melodious voice, the command- 
ing form, “the snowy front, curled with 
golden hair,” which gave them their origi- 
nal life, are gone; and as we read them, 
we feel like those who walk through the 
cavern of some mighty magician—the 
tools and instruments of his spells are 
about us, his gems, his treasures, his 
magic rings, his weird circles and dia- 
grams; in fine, all the evidences of his 
art—but the fire has gone out in his fur- 
nace, and he himself hath vanished into 
thin air. 

Both roof and floor, and walls, are all of gold, 

But overgrown with dust and old decay. 


This is the disadvantage of the orator, 
compared with the writer, that the best 
part of his performances escapes with the 
occasion ; and if he be an active politician, 
he has no time to compensate, by the la- 
bors of the study, for the haste and im- 
maturity of his extemporaneous efforts. 
His words are given loosely to the wind, 
and the wind carries them, on its swift 
wings, to the distant interlunar caves, to be 
returned to him no more for ever. But the 
writer, ripened by nutritious culture, and 
purified from taint by the refining pro- 
cesses of his art, commits his treasures to 
the imperishable amber of books. Thus, 
being dead, he yet speaks, and, in addition 
to the effects he wrought while living and 
the honors he enjoyed, both diffusion and 
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porpotity are given to his influence and 
is fame. 

Mr. Clay, perhaps, less than most 
other orators, requires to be embalmed in 
type, because his services as a statesman, 
though not always successful, were so 
largely beneficial, and actuated by such 
broad and ennobling views, that they have 
connected his name with the history of his 
country, and left an enduring mark upon 
its legislation. Yet, in spite of all this, we 
cannot but think that the world has been 
a loser by the liberal share of his time 
and talents which he allowed the cares 
of office, and the details of party manage- 
ment, to absorb. His endowments were 
so generous that he needed only to have 
nurtured and husbanded them, to have 
raised himself to the loftiest niche of cos- 
mopolitan greatness. The love and ad- 
miration, which are now confined to his 
countrymen and his friends, would, in that 
case, have been expanded into the love 
and admiration of mankind ; and no 
sition, in the universal respect, that it was 
possible for penetration, sagacity, vigorous 
powers of reason, affluent imagination, ex- 
cellent sympathies and exalted aspirations 
to attain, could have been too exalted or 
permanent for his reach. Indeed, such 
were the capabilities of his nature, that 
with ample cultivation and a less careless 
expenditure of his means, old Greece might 
have been revived on this western conti- 
nent, in the person of a second Pericles, 
aud Rome renewed her youth in the splen- 
dors of a greater Cicero. We are rightly 
proud then, in thinking of what Mr. Clay 
was, but, as if no earthly excellence could 
satisfy us, the heart swells and thrills 
with an irrepressible emotion when it im- 
agines what he might have been. 

Mr. Clay was the greatest of our post- 
revolutionary statesmen, and of those that 
went before, only Washington and Jeffer- 
son, are likely to have secured a more im- 
perishable renown. But the great man of 
our past whom he most nearly resembled 
in genius and character, was Hamilton, 
whose work he may be said to have taken 
up where it was left, and to have carried 
on with even more indomitable purpose, 
and a more brilliant display of power. 
Cherishing the same tendencies toward a 
strong and splendid government, gifted 
with the same courteous and seductive 
personal qualities, dividing opposition by 
the assiduity of their address, and rally- 
ing support by their own exultant confi- 
dence in succéss; alike bold, ambitious, 
and patriotic—they identified their names 
with every great question, both of domes- 
tic administration and of foreign policy, 
each in his day ; infused their own spirit 
into a vast and powerful party, while they 
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held its opponents in check ; and after the 
glory of having founded our institutions, 
they share the next honor of having modi- 
fied and controlled our character and de- 
velopment.. It was the superior fortune of 
Mr. Clay, however, to have lived to the 
mellow fruitfulnes of his autumn: envi- 
ous Death did not snatch him away un- 
timely, while the glow of his young hopes 
was still fresh on his cheeks ; but, full of 
honors, full of years, the little enmities of 
partisan warfare softened by his vener- 
able age, as the fierce heats of the sun 
are cooled by the coming night— 
“ Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labor done, 

Serenely to his final rest he passed.” 

Mr. Calhoun, in respect to the prepara- 
tion and finish of his works, enjoyed no 
inconsider#ble advantage over Mr. Clay. 
Engaged, like him, for the greater part of 
his life, in the arduous labors of leadershi 
and office, yet the peculiar habits of his 
mind enabled him to preserve more pure 
and compact, and consequently more last- 
ing qualities of style. The dissipations 
of debate never prevailed over his stern 
intellectual integrity. He read little, but 
reflected much, and when he spoke, which 
was not often, considering his multiplied 
opportunities, he spoke from a full mind, 
with extreme precision and directness, 
and always in view of some single and 
important end. His speeches, therefore, 
are models of chaste, severe, and cogent 
reasoning, and are no less complete as com- 
positions than they are crowded as store- 
houses of thought. The intense will that 
pervades them, carrying the reader along 
with impetuous force, as if he were in the 
hands of a giant, stamps them with an 
individual and peculiar life. But Mr. 
Calhoun was permitted also, in his latter 
days, to embody in the permanent: form 
of a treatise on government, the maturest 
results of his lifelong studies. Those 
original views of politics, which are scat- 
tered in incomplete expositions, through 
his reports and addresses, were thus con- 
densed into an elaborate system, perfect 
in its parts, and finished asa whole. We 
see in it the mother-thoughts of all his 
political actions; it explains whatever 
may have been supposed to be inconsist- 
ent in these; and exhibits him to us as 
an acute and profound metaphysical philo- 
sopher as well as an orator and states- 
man. 

The characteristics uniformly conceded 
to Mr. Calhoun, by men of all shades of 
opinion, were, a powerful and subtle ana- 
lytical intellect, a subdued and chastened 
but intense enthusiasm, fearless reliance 
upon the conclusions of his own mind, 
chivalric honor, and an almost seraphic 
purity of personal character. Another 
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impression, however, was no less univer- 
sal, that he carried his logical processes 
to an impracticable degree of refinement, 
allowing mere abstract speculations to 
override his more practical conclusions, 
while the earnestness of his convictions, 
hurrying him into local prejudices, nar- 
rowed his sympathies and blinded him to 
the broader interests of humanity. His 
Book strongly confirms, while it slightly 
relieves, this general estimate. It deepens 
our sense of his abilities, and also of the 
dangers they were exposed to from his me- 
taphysics; at the same time it raises his 
extreme Southernism, from all suspicion 
of a mere sectional bias, into a systematic 
principle. It is seen that a singular unity 
pervaded his opinions, which were legiti- 
mate outgrowths of his fundamental 
ideas, and in no sense transient or tempo- 
rary feelings. He was the fanatic,—using 
the word in no offensive sense, —of his 
reason, and wherever that led him, he 
pursued it, regardless of the consequence. 

Two curious inconsistencies strike us 
in the intellectual constitution of Mr. 
Calhoun. Born in a region where the 
tropical sun is apt to ripen human passion 
into the rank luxuriance which it imparts 
to physical nature, he was yet the severest 
dialectician and the least ornamental writer 
among all our distinguished men. His 
style, though intense, was rigidly intel- 
lectual,—plain, direct, cogent, sinewy, and 
unyielding. No flowers of fancy ever 
bloomed along its path; it never wan- 
dered into rich meads or leafy woods; 
but, arid and hot, like a way across the 
desert, it bore along its burdens of thought, 
without one cooling oasis, or a single 
refreshing shade. The voluptuous life, 
the magnificence and pomp, the exuber- 
ant fulness and deep-toned harmonies of 
the Southern zones, seem not to have 
moved the springs of his being,—never 
made his brain delirious or kindled his 
heart into poetry. As well might he have 
been born in Nova Zembla, or any where 
above the line of perpetual snow, as in 
the South, for any effect that it produced 
upon his imagination and fancy. On the 
contrary, the sobriquet given to him, of 
“ the cast-iron man,” would show rather 
that he came out of the bowels of our rug- 
ged northern mountains ; for like iron he 
was capable of intense heat and a slight 
glow, but of no brilliancy or sparkle. Stern, 
dignified, and upright, he was at all times 
neither more nor less than the great Sen- 
ator. <A witticism, proceeding from his 
mouth, would have seemed a moral suicide ; 
and a capricious, fantastic, or grotesque 
conceit, the beginning of mental aberration. 
It is said that in the bosom of his family, 
among his friends, neighbors, and servants, 
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he relaxed into some lambent play of 
the affections, but we who saw him only 
wrapped in his Senatorial robes, like a 
stern old Roman, must regard the report 
as a Straussian myth. 

The second peculiarity of Mr. Calhoun 
consisted in this ;—that he, the only one 
of our statesmen who defended the social 
anomaly of slavery, not as a political 
expedient or a necessity of circumstance, 
but as an intrinsic and actual good, yet 
passed his life in the elaboration of a 
scheme of government which should give 
the amplest security to individual freedom. 
A republican by conviction, as well as a 
democrat by party classification, he was 
so dissatisfied with that democracy which 
allows the majority of the people to rule, 
that he contrived an ingenious system of, 
checks and negatives for protecting mi- 
norities against its unlimited and oppres- 
sive action. His posthumous treatise on 
Government has for its principal object 
a demonstration of the despotism of the 
meny, and the absolute need of a consti- 
tutién of society in which every interes 
and as near as possible every man, shoul 
be represented.. All the acumen of his 
analysis, all the craft and vigor of his 
logic, all his experience of affairs, and the 
untaxed energy of his imperious will, were 
turned to the elucidation and enforcement 
of these views, in the hope of restraining 
power and enlarging liberty. No man 
ever inveighed more vehemently than he 
against the encroachments of the State 
upon the rights of the citizen, except that 
when he depicted the blessings of slavery, 
he was equally vehement. He thus 
exhibited to the world the spectacle of 
a democrat who resisted the organized 
expression of the will of the majority, 
and a republican who consecrated his days 
to the support and extension of a state 
of society founded on the subjugation of 
one race by another. Nor, was it less 
worthy of note, that his countrymen, con- 
vinced of his thorough simplicity and 
truthfulness, forgot the inconsistency of 
his opinions in their admiration of his 
character. 

Mr. Calhoun’s theory of government 
was simply this: That as society is the 
natural state of man, and man prefers 
his own interests to the well-being of 
others, government is necessary to pro- 
tect the social from the selfish propensity. 
But as its powers must be lodged in the 
hands of individuals who are equally prone 
to prefer their own interests to the general 
good, a constitution is necessary to re- 
strain the government. How, then, is that 
constitution to be framed ? We see that it 
can only be administered by men ; and we 
see too, that those men will be tempted by 
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the universal tendency of their natures, to 
be unfaithful to their trusts ; by what con- 
trivance then shall the public be secured 
against the abuse of their power, against 
extortion, oppression, and wrong? Quis 
custodes custodiat ? If you say, by uni- 
versal suffrage, you only substitute a domi- 
nant majority for your former authority, 
and which would have the same tendency 
to the misuse of its powers as any other 
irresponsible ruler. Nor would a free 
press be any restraint, because, firstly, it 
cannot change that principle of human 
nature in which the necessity of govern- 
ments and constitutions originates; and 
secondly, because the press always leans 
to the heavier side of the scale, to the 
strongest interest or combination of inter- 
ests, so that it exasperates rather than 
cures or palliates the evil. 

The only solution of the difficulty Mr. 
Calhoun finds in his doctrine of “concur- 
rent majorities,” as opposed to numerical 
majorities, whereby he gives to separate 
parts or interests of society, a negative 
upon the oppressive action of the other 
parts or interests. Thus, in the Roman 
republic, the power of the patricians, which 
would have been otherwise exorbitant, 
was restrained by the unqualified veto of 
the tribunes who represented the plebeian 
orders; thus, in the Polish diet, each 
member had a liberum veto, an absolute 
negative upon the passage of offensive 
laws; thus too, in the Iroquois confede- 
racy or league of the Six Nations, in our 
own history, each tribe possessed a power 
to resist its decisions; and thus, in the 
United States, he would have given a 
power of nullification to each of the sepa- 
rate States, in all cases of grievance or 
outrage. 

This original and ingenious system, to 
which we only allude, not pretending to 
furnish even the meagrest outline of it, Mr. 
Calhoun developes with amazing energy 
of argument, while his incidental remarks 
in explanation, especially on the tyranny 
of majorities, the corruption of govern- 
ments, and the odious practice known in this 
country as “the spoils,” are replete with 
the profoundest wisdom. But his system, 
as a whole, is in our opinion unsound in 
its premises, and impracticable in its ap- 
plications. In the first place, we do not 
believe that government originates in this 
supposed conflict between the selfish and 
social propensities of mankind, but that 
it is as much an original impulse of nature 
as society itself. In other words, we 
think, that the tendency of man to some 
form of unitary organization is an instinct 
of his being, prior to all reflection, and 
as strong as his inmost soul; for history 
has given us no instance of society, even 
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in its most savage state, without govern- 
ment, nor can we conceive of it as possible, 
without some kind of central authority 
and direction. Society, to be a society at 
all, 7. e., to act as a corporate existence in 
any sense, must also be a government, 
and that, too, whether we suppose its 
members to be the devils in hell, or angels 
in heaven. In the second place, admitting 
Mr. Calhoun’s notion of the predominance 
of the selfish propensity, it seems to us, 
that he does not allow sufficiently for 
those other, perhaps minor, tendencies, 
which concur in mitigating and modifying 
its practical action, such as the affections 
which bind families and neighborhoods 
together, and even the governors to the 
governed,—the natural sense of justice 
which restrains all men more or less—and 
the common interest which all men have 
in order, peace, and security. He takes 
his single principle, of the all-pervading 
force of individual selfishness, and pushes 
it to its conclusion without regard to op- 
posing principles, or moderating circum- 
stances. 

Again, in his provision of remedies for 
the abuses of power, he runs into an im- 
practicable conclusion, because his scheme, 
if carried out, could only result in anarchy. 
If you give to every interest in society a 
constitutional ability to arrest the action 
of the government, whenever it might 
please to withhold its concurrence from a 
law, we do not see how there could be any 
government at all. Some one or other of 
the parts would be for ever in conflict with 
the whole ; for though Mr. Calhoun alle- 
ges that the effect of his arrangement 
would only be to cause the different inter- 
ests, portions or orders, to desist from at- 
tempting to adopt any measure calculated 
to promote the prosperity of one or more 
by sacrificing that of the others, and then 
to force them to unite in such measures 
as would promote the prosperity of all,— 
we are quite sure from the almost univer- 
sal experience of our race in schemes of 
concerted action, that the practical opera- 
tion would be an equilibrium with a ven- 
geance,—or no action at all. The case of 
a jury which he cites, as to the practi- 
cability of unanimous decisions, is not in 
point, for the reason that a jury is chosen 
expressly on the ground that it has no in- 
terest in the verdict: but if we suppose 
that each of the twelve men who compose 
it had a separate personal interest to be 
determined, what would become of, not 
the unanimity only, but the concurrence ? 
A compromise, founded on the majority 
of their interests, is the nearest approach 
that they would be likely to make to any 
just decision. 

But while we are disinclined to adopt 
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the theory of Mr. Calhoun, we wish to re- 
mark that he seems to us to have been 
aiming at a most important principle in 
the sphere of political and social organiza- 
tion. Itis this: The necessity of restrict- 
ing the powers of our general governments, 
and of referring society back more and more 
to its local and individual elements. The 
leading peculiarity of our political system 
has been said to be the recognition of the 
township ; and we see no reason why the 
township itself should not be organized, 
with its separate industrial interests, so 
as to give a larger scope to individual free- 
dom, and at the same time provide for an 
affiliated or combined action. This, how- 
ever, is not the place nor time for advanc- 
ing new theories, and we return to our 
legitimate work. 

What Mr. Calhounis supposed by many 
to have wanted, Mr. Webster had in per- 
fection; robust, broad, practical understand- 
ing. He was the personification of the 
Understanding, as distinguished from the 
intuitive Reason, and the creative Imagi- 
nation. Our reading does not enable us 
to recall many men, of any epoch, more 
largely endowed with what is best ex- 
ae ressed by the simple word, mind. There 

ve been many more brilliant men, men 
of more native original insight, of finer in- 
stincts, of more versatile and compre- 
hensive genius, of quicker and bolder 
and more susceptible imagination, of more 
delicate and irritable fancy, of loftier mo- 
ral aspirations, but few of more masculine 
and reliable intellect. If we were requir- 
ed to designate him by a single phrase, 
we should say that he was a man of su- 
perb, almost stupendous talent. He cannot, 
of course, be compared to Plato or Bacon, 
or any of that exalted order whose thought 
creates epochs in the history of the race ; 
nor yet to those commanding geniuses of 
action, like Czesar or Napoleon, who handle 
nations as an artist handles his materials ; 
still less to the all-prevailing poets, the 
Shakspeares, Miltons, and Goethes, on 
whom the most exuberant measure of 
the divine glory is poured: for his facul- 
ties lay in a different line from all these; 
his sphere was not that of creation, but of 
advocacy ; and we must look for his par- 
allel, therefore, among the Ciceros, the 
Pitts, the Mirabeaus, the O’Connels, a 
Peels and the Clays of the Senate 
and the Forum. Less than some of ro 
in certain respects, he is greater than either 
in others; but for the union of strength 
with grace of intellect,—for calm, easy dig- 
nity of manner,—for ponderous facility of 
argumentation,—for lawyer-like clearness 
of perception, and solid, broad, practical 
diplomacy, he occupies a position almost 
apart. 
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« __deep on his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat, and i ublic care: 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies.” 


The late eulogists of Mr. Webster were 
fond of comparing him with Jidmund 
Burke; but, as we think, allowiag for a 
certain resemblance between them, with- 
out a due and discriminating appreciation 
of their respective natures. Webster could 
never have spoken the speeches which 
grew out of the Warren Hastings affair, 
every sentence of which blazes with the 
splendors of a gorgeous rhetoric, nor writ- 
ten those burning and glowing reflections 
on the French Revolution, any more than 
Burke could have made that prodigious 
extempore reply to Mr. Hayne, so versa- 
tile, satiric, overwhelming and solemnly 
eloquent ; because they were men essen- 
tially different ; and the coupling of their 
names is s ggestive mainly in the way 
of contrast# Webster possessed talent, but 
Burke genius. Burke, therefore, was the 
superior in imagination, in culture, in earn- 
estness, and in moral sensibility; Web- 
ster in dialectics, in simplicity and strength 
of style, in decorum and grave manly de- 
bate. The vocabulary of Burke was 
more rich and gorgeous; that of Webster 
more chaste, terse, and manageable. 
Webster was pre-eminently an advocate, 
always argumentative, always collected, 
always addressing himself to the intellect, 
or to the feelings only so far as they might 
move the intellect ; Burke was a poet as 
well as an orator, irritable and impetuous, 
and operating through the will and fancy 
quite as much asthe mind. Where Web- 
ster reasoned, Burke philosophized: where 
Webster was serene, equable, ponderous, 
dealing his blows, almost unconsciously 
like an ancient catapult ; Burke was cla- 
morous, fiery, multitudinous, rushing for- 
ward like his own “whirlwind of cay alry.” 
The one was Doric in his grandeur and 
elegance, the other Corinthian in his elab- 
oration and ornament. Webster was the 
Roman temple, stately, solid and massive ; 
Burke, the Gothic cathedral, fantastic, as- 
piring, and many-colored. The sentences 
of Webster roll along like the blasts of the 
trumpet on the night air; those of Burke 
are more like the echoes of an organ in 
some ancient minster. Webster advances, 
in his heavy logical march, and his direct- 
ness of purpose, like a Czesarean legion, 
close, firm, serried, square,—Burke like 
an oriental procession, with elephants and 
trophies, and the pomp of banners. 

It is implied in this parallel that Web- 
ster was deficient in imagination ; he was, 
however, not destitute of it, seeing that no 
man can be an orator at all without some 
degree of it ; but we mean to say, that his 
imagination fell short of the ample di- 
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mensions of his other faculties. We use 
the term to designate that power of which 
the poets are “all compact,” which melts 
worlds of thought into a single phrase, 
which evokes a new Universe out of the 
commonest realities, which has an instant 
touch and feeling for all the subtle analogies 
of nature, which sees into the heart of 
. things, and which, whenever it speaks, 
pours itself forth in language, full of in- 
terfused passion, thought, melody, and 
tears. Every line almost of Shakspeare 
is pregnant with it, as for instance, when 
he says, “Our little life is rounded by 
a sleep,” on which Jean Paul always 
meditated when he heard it, for three 
days: Homer exemplifies it, when the 
descent of the wrathful Apollo at noon is 
compared to the coming on of night: 
Dante, too, in that sad story of Frances- 
ca, which closes, “that day we read no 
more :” Byron in his “starry Galileo,” and 
our own Bryant when he hears in the do- 
mestic hum of the bee on the prairies 
“the tread of the advancing multitude 
which soon shal) fill the borders.” Among 
orators, Burke, where he describes Hyder 
Ali,‘in his retreats, meditating vengeance 
on the Carnatic, as, “ hanging like a cloud 
upon the declivities of the mountains,” 
gives a rare instance of this power. Mr. 
Webster in several places gives evidence 
of it, as in this passage of the oration 
on the Bunker Hill Monument: “ Let 
it rise till it meet the sun in its coming: 
let the earliest lighy of the morning 
gild it, and parting day linger and 
play on its summit.” Again, speak- 
ing of the power of England, he says, 
“Her morning drum-beat, following the 
sun and keeping company with the hours 
circles the earth daily with one contin- 
uous and unbroken strain of martial 
airs.” There are also examples of fine 
imaginative power in his allusion to the 
slave-trade in the Plymouth oration, and in 
his description of the murder of the vene- 
rable Mr. White. But we think that it is 
rarely, that he rises to such heights, on 
occasions of intense excitement only, when 
he transcends himself, and momently catch- 
es the fine madness of the poet. For in 
general we do not discover the play of 
this faculty, even that lambent and gen- 
tle flashing out of it, which resembles 
its grander displays, as the aurora resem- 
bles some terrific blaze of lightning. 

Nor do we find the cultivation of Mr. 
Webster so rich and various as we had 
been led to suppose by the wondering 
terms in which it has been often admired. 
Out of his profession he does not appear 
to have been an extensive reader. A few 
well-known Latin books, the poetry of 
Pope and his school, who were the fashion 
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in his youth, the historical plays of Shaks- 
peare, and the Old Testament,—the last 
two worlds in themselves we admit,—were 
his principal resources. But it cannot be 
said—at least it is not made manifest in 
his published works—that he had - 
profound or critical knowledge of Englis 
literature, as a whole; to the 

Italian, Spanish, and French literatures, 
he made no pretensions ; while his classi- 
cal stores were obviously quite as limited. 
We do not discover any evidences, at the 
same time, that he was well instructed in 
any of the sciences, or that he 

any controlling love for the fine arts. If 
he had been a reaper in these fields, it was 
inevitable that the rich and luscious juices 
of the harvest would have exuded into 
his speech. They who wander through 
groves of bloom, catch the Sabean odors 
in their dress, and afterwards exhale the 
sweet perfume with every breath. 

In respect to the degree, the thorough- 
ness, and the variety of their culture, we 
cannot but think that the statesmen of 
foreign nations, especially of France and 
England, greatly surpass those of our 
own country. Furnished, in the outset, 
by the superior discipline and more ex- 
acting standards of their schools, with a 
more solid education, they are also more 
apt to carry with them into the duties of 
active life the tastes of their scholastic 
days. A literary performance of some 
sort, a lecture,a poem, a memoir, or a 
history, becomes their relaxation from 
the fatigues of the forum or the bureau. 
In France, indeed, it is remarkable that 
the most eminent statesmen are better 
known as literateurs, as we see in the 
cases of Guizot, Thiers, Lamartine, De 
Tocqueville, &c.; and even in England, 
where literature, as a profession, is not so 
nobly requited, Lord John Russell writes 
dramas and edits biographies; Gladstone 
discourses of Church and State, the Earl 
of Carlisle lectures, and Brougham philo- 
sophizes, experiments, and disserts on 
Natural Theology and Athenian orators. 
But which of our statesmen, saving 
Everett, Sumner, and Legaré, to whom 
politics seem a stray visiting-place rather 
than their native habitat, has the taste, 
or is competent to borrow a grace from 
such studies for his severer pursuits? 
An annual address before some literary 
society or a mechanics’ institute, is gene- 
rally the limit of their excursions in this 
field, while the barrenness, tautology, and 
sophomorical thought and ornament of 
these occasional displays, are dreary evi- 
dences that they are “not to the manner 
born.” This deficiency, it is true, is 
partly incident to the incessant demands 
of our active national life, but is owing, 
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still more, we suspect, to the want of a 
real appreciation of the value of litera- 
ture, science, and art, among our public 


men. 

But if Mr. Webster had not largely 
rifled the fertile plains, and flower-gar- 
dens of literature, he compensated for 
his deficiencies, in part, by the possession 
of a fine natural taste. His modes of 
expression are always neat, correct, and 
forcible. Apt words aptly chosen, well 
planned and well executed sentences, 
an exquisite clearness of statement, a 
sober chastity of ornament, a round, 
melodic, stately rhythm, sometimes swell- 
ing and grand, but never grandiloquent, 
are the every-day beauties of his style. 
He is even remarkably graceful at times, 
and when excited, when deeply moved by 
his subject, there is a sonorous charm in 
the full, equable flow of his thoughts. 
No painful effort is apparent in him, no 
turgid labor, no gymnastic contortions, 
no nervous, spiteful, momentary flashes— 
which are all symptoms of weakness. 
On the contrary, we may apply to him 
one of his own favorite quotations— 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full 


In this respect, indeed, he is a model for 
our orators and writers, who, if they 
would become really cogent and impres- 
sive, must chasten their exaggeration 
with somewhat of his moderation, and 
temper their fervors with somewhat of 
his dignity. It is a part of our national 
life to be excessive in action and ambi- 
tious in phrase; but the best judges 
have yet to learn, that the suaviter in 
modo is in any sense a dilution of the 
Sortiter in re. 

As an orator, however, his greatest 
defect was the want of a thoroughly pro- 
found and delicate moral sensibility ; of 
that noble, ye lively susceptibility to 
suffering and wrong, which makes the 
world’s woes and hopes our own, and our 
own those of the world,—which raises us 
to the heights of heroism, while it softens 
us into the sweet tenderness of woman,— 
which inspires generous devotion and the 
sternest spirit of self-sacrifice, at the 
moment when the heart swells with emo- 
tion, and the lips tremble, and the eye is 
suffused with tears—and which, when 
we come to the utterance of it, gushes 
over into deep pathos, or a “cry that 
shivers to the tingling stars.” It is true, 
Mr. Webster shows a certain sort of re- 
ligious sentiment, but it is not deep nor 
acute, nor apparently so much an original 
inspiration, as something learned from a 
wide study of human nature. He uses 
it as a material of his art, as one of the 
graceful and effective appliances of rhe- 
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toric, giving elevation to the tone of his 
thought, but not bursting out as an irre- 
pressible, overwhelming impulse, and car- 
rying both speaker and listener along in 
a whirl of agitation. His prevailing 
tone is cold, subdued, almost impassive. 
He had no fine lyric enthusiasms. No 
man, we suspect, was ever made a mar- 
tyr by his persuasion; few have ever - 
wept over his pages or under the sound 
of his voice; though many, we have no 
doubt, have been often lifted by him into 
higher ranges of thought and a loftier 
patriotism. He moved men by the com- 
manding power of his intellect, but not 
by the appealing, pathetic, melting utter- 
ances of the heart, and still less by that 
spirit which “touched Isaiah’s hallowed 
lips with fire.” He never, consequently, 
impresses us that he was a man terribl 
in earnest, but always bears about wit 
him the conscious air of an advocate, of 
one who pleads powerfully for his cau 
but for the reason that it is a cause, an 
not that it is the truth of God. In read- 
ing Mr. Calhoun, though you differ from 
every word he utters, though you see 
that he is imposing on his own mind, you 
are still persuaded of his intense con- 
viction of what he says, of his willingness 
to stake life and honor on each sentence, 
of his deep, ineradicable, personal interest 
in the success of his case. But no one 
feels that Mr. Webster would break his 
heart over a defeat, or swoon with joy at 
an unexpected triumph. 

It is probably because he carried this 
advocate spirit into his public life, that he 
achieved so little as a man of action. 
His successes were those of the lawyer. 
He expounded the Constitution well, and 
he conducted diplomatic disputes with 
ability ; but no great original measure will 
signalize his name. The measures that 
he supported, with the exception of the 
Compromise, have been condemned by the 
larger wisdom of the people, whilst those 
he opposed have been incorporated into 
the settled policy of the nation. He 
was, therefore, not too great to be popu- 
lar, as some foolish people assert, but not 
great enough,—not sufficiently original, 
unselfish and earnest. 

But, in spite of every objection that a 
nicer criticism may allege, the nation may 
well be, as it is, and long will be, proud of 
the fame of Daniel Webster. His eminent 
qualities as an advocate would have dis- 
tinguished him as primus inter illustres 
in any age. Had he lived in the time of 


Demosthenes, his name would have come 
down to us as no unworthy compeer of 
that father of eloquence; had he pleaded 
in the Roman forum, he would have shared 
the plaudits of the listeners with all-ac- 
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complished Tully hiraself; in the most 
brilliant era of British oratory, he would 
have added a fifth to the giorious four, 
who thundered in the Commons; and our 
young country then may well cherish 
whatever was good or great in the inherit- 
ance of his fame. And, when the foreign- 
er asks to behold her achievements, she 
may confidently point to his capacious 
brow, as, Jove-like, it protrudes from the 
monumental stone, fancying that she hears 
once more the silver echoes of his clarion 
voice. . 

We must now, however, draw these de- 
sultory thoughts to a close. In doing so, 
let us express our pleasure in the prac- 
tice which obtains more and more, of col- 
lecting the works of our conspicuous men. 
Let us also suggest to younger statesmen, 
the new accountability to literature to 
which they will be hereafter bound over. 
With the vision of a book in the distance, 
to transmit their folly or wisdom to larger 
audiences, and severer judges, than they 
are*apt to find in the Senate, they should 
be encouraged or warned to a more care- 

_ful husbandry of their powers. A more 
glorious trust than is put into their hands 
cannot well be conceived. Our old revo- 
lutionary statesmen who laid the founda- 
tions of empire, have long since passed 
away; their immediate successors who 
conducted it through the stormy transi- 
tions of its formative period, with the 
single exception of Benton, are likewise 
gone; and a new race is advanced to the 
vacant places. But they advance also, 
to weightier responsibilities and broader 
duties. Our country swells with such 
velocity in greatness of extent and great- 
ness of power, that the very statistics of 
its growth startle us, and the figure of her 
future breaks, 
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“Like a comet, out 
Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night.” 

In a quarter of a century the young Re- 
public will have attained a dominion great- 
er than that of Rome at the zenith of her 
strength, or of England, in the time of 
Pitt, and will stand the first among the 
nations. Every American is elated with 
the consciousness of this, but is he equaliy 
alive to the nobler ideals of action, 
both for himself and his fellows, that it 
imposes upon him? Do our statesmen 
reflect that they legislate, not for the mea- 
gre twenty millions of this age, but for 
the hundred millions of an age just at 
hand? Oh! what men they should be 
to be equal to their destinies! What a 
deep base of learning they should lay 
for the superstructure of great deeds to 
come, what inflexible integrity of charac- 
ter they should cherish, what comprehen- 
sive sympathies and exalted aspirations 
they should ask of Heaven! With what 
moderation, what wisdom, what fearless 
independence and justice, what utter ha- 
tred of wrong, and aching love of right, 
they should strive to comprehend their 
position, to thrust aside with utter loath- 
ing and disgust the petty ends of party, 
and to rise with “a clear foresight, not a 
blindfold courage,” to the summits of their 
great office! Would, therefore, to God, 
that we might address to each young 
statesman, as he rises in the councils of 
his country, those simple but pregnant 
words of Milton, 

“I see thou knowest what's of use to know, 

What’s best to say canst say, to do canst do; 

Thy actions to thy words ascend, thy words 

To pa hey y heart give utterance due, thy heart 

Con’ good, wise, just, the perfect s ws 





A MEDITATION BY PAUL POTIPHAR, ESQ. 


ELL, my new house is finished—and 

soam I. I hope Mrs. Potiphar is 
satisfied. Every body s that it is 
“ palatial.” The daily papers have had 
columns of description, and I am, evidently, 
according to their authority, “ munificent,” 
“ tasteful,” “enterprising,” and “ patri- 
otic.” 

Amen! but what business have I with 
palatial residences? What more can I 
possibly want, than a spacious, comfort- 
able house? Do J want buhl escri- 
toires? Do I want or molu things? 
Do’ I know any thing about pictures 
and statues? In the name of heaven do 


I want rose-pink bed-curtains to give my 
grizzly old phiz a delicate “auroral hue,” 
as Cream Cheese says of Mrs. P.’s com- 
plexion? Because I have made fifty 
thousand this last year in Timbuctoo 
bonds, must I convert it all into a house, 
so large that it will not hold me comfort- 
ably,—so splendid that I might as well 
live in a porcelain vase, for the trouble of 
taking care of it,—so prodigiously “pala- 
tial” that I have to skulk into my private 
room, put on my slippers, shut the door, 
shut myself up with myself, and wonder 
a Mrs. Potiphar ? 

is house is her doing. Before I 
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- married her, I would have worn yellow 
silk breeches on ’Change if she had 
commanded me—for love. Now I would 
build her two houses twice as large as 
this, if she required it—for peace. It’s 
all over. When I came home from China 
I was the desirable Mr. Potiphar, and 
every evening was a field-day for me, in 
which I reviewed all the matrimonial forces. 
It is astonishing, now I come to think of 
it, how skilfully Brigadier General Mrs. 
Pettitoes deployed those daughters of 
hers; how vigorously Mrs. Tabby led on 
her forlorn hope; and how unweariedly, 
Murat-like, Mrs. De Famille charged at the 
head of her cavalry. They deserve to be 
made Marshals of France, all of them. 
And I am sure, that if women ought ever 
to receive honorary testimonials, it is for 
having “ married a daughter well.” 

That’s a pretty phrase! The mammas 
marry, the misses are married. 

And yet, I don’t see why I say so. I 
fear I am getting sour. For certainly, 
Polly’s mother didn’t marry Polly to me. 
I fell in love with her: the rest followed. 
Old Gnu says that it’s true Polly’s 
mother didn’t marry her, but she did 
marry herself, to me. 

“Do you really think, Paul Potiphar,” 
said he, a few months ago when [ was 
troubled about Polly’s getting a livery, 
“that your wife was in love with you, a 
dry old chip from China? Don’t you 
hear her say whenever any of her friends 
are engaged, that they ‘have done very 
well!’ and made a ‘capital match !’ and 
have you any doubt of her meaning? 
Don’t -you know that this is the only 
country in which the word ‘money’ must 
never be named in the young female ear ; 
and in whose best society—not universally 
nor without exception, of course not; 
Paul, don’t be a fool—money makes mar- 
riages? When you were engaged, ‘the 
world’ said that it was a ‘capital thing’ 
for Polly. Did that mean that you were 
a good, generous, intelligent, friendly, and 
patient man, who would be the companion 
for life she ought to have? You know, 
as well as I do, and as all people who said 
it, know, that it meant you were worth a 
few hundred thousands, that you could 
build a splendid house, keep horses and 
chariots, and live in style. You and I are 
sensible men, Paul, and we take the world 
as we find it; and know that if a man 
wants a good dinner he must pay for it. 
We don’t quarrel with this state of things. 
How can it be helped? But we need not 
virtuously pretend it’s something else. 
When my wife, being then a gay girl, first 
smiled at me, and looked at me, and smelt 
at the flowers I sent her in an unutterable 
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love me by the efforts she made te show 
that she did, why, I was foolishly smitten 
with her, and married-her. I knew that 
she did not marry me, but sundry shares in 
the Patagonia and Nova Zembla Consoli- 
cation, and a few hundred house lots upon 
the island. What then? I wanted her, 
she was willing to take me,—being sensible 
enough to know that the stock and the 
lots had an encumbrance. Voila tout, as 
young Boosey says. Your wife wants you 
to build a house. You'd better build it. 
It’s the easiest way. Make up your mind 
to Mrs. Potiphar, my dear Paul, and 
thank heaven you’ve no daughters to be 
married off by that estimable woman.” 

Why does a man build a house? To 
live in, I suppose—to have a home. But 
is a fine house a home? I mean, is a 
“ palatial residence,” with Mrs. Potiphar 
at the head of it, the “home” of which 
we all dream more or less, and for which 
we ardently long as we grow older? A 
house, I take it, is a retreat to which a 
man hurries from business, and in which 
he is compensated by the tenderness and 
thoughtful regard of a woman, and the 
play of his children, for the rough rubs 
with men. I know it is a silly view of 
the case, but I’m getting old and can’t 
help it. Mrs. Potiphar is perfectly right 
when she says: 

“You men are intolerable. After at- 
tending to your own affairs all day, and 
being free from the fuss of housekeeping, 
you expect to come home and shuffle into 

our slippers, and snooze over the even- 
ing paper—if it were possible to snooze 
over the exciting and respectable evening 
journal you take—while we are to sew, 
and talk with you if you are talkative, 
and darn the stockings, and make tea. 
You come home tired, and likely enough, 
surly, and gloom about like a thunder- 
cloud if dinner isn’t ready for you the in- 
stant you are ready for it, and then sit 
mum and eat it; and snap at the chil- 
dren, and show yourselves the selfish, 
ugly things you are. Am J to have no 
fun, never go to the opera, never go to a 
ball, never have a party athome? Men 
are tyrants, Mr. Potiphar. They are 
ogres who entice us poor girls into their 
castles, and then eat up our happiness, 
and scold us while they eat.” 

Weil, I suppose it is so. I suppose I 
am an ogre and enticed Polly into my 
castle, Butshe didn’t find it large enough, 
and teased me to build another. I sup- 
pose she does sit with me in the even- 
ing and sew, and make tea, and wait 
upon me. [I suppose she does, but 
I’ve not a clear idea of it. I know it 
is unkind of me, when I have been hard 
at work all day, trying to make and se- 
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cure the money that gives her and her 
family every thing they want, and which 
wearies me body and soul, to expect her 
to let me stay at home, and be quiet. I 
know I ought to dress and go into Gnu’s 
house, and smirk at his wife, and stand 
up ina black suit before him attired in 
the same way, and talk about the same 
stocks that we discussed down town in 
the morning in colored trowsers. That’s 
a social duty, I suppose. And I ought to 
see various slight young gentlemen whirl 
my wife around the room, and hear them 
tell her when they stop, that it’s very 
warm. That’s another social duty, I sup- 
pose. And I must smile when the same 
young gentlemen put their elbows into 
my stomach, and hop on my feet in order 
to extend the circle of the dance. I’m 
sure Mrs. P. is right. She does very 
right to ask, “ Have we no social duties, 
I should like to know ?” 

And when we have performed these 
social duties in Gnu’s house, how mean it 
is, how “it looks,” not to build a larger 
house for him and Mrs. Gnu to come and 
perform their social duties in. I give it 
up. There’s no doubt of it. 

One day Polly said to me: 

“Mr. Potiphar, we’re getting down 
town.” - 

“ What do you mean, my dear?” 

“Why, every body is building above us, 
and there are actually shops in the next 
street. Singe, the pastry-oook, has hired 
Mrs. Croesus’s old house.” 

“T know it. Old Croesus told me so 
some time ago; and he said how sorry he 
was to go. ‘Why, Potiphar,’ said he,.‘T 
really hoped when I built there, that I 
should stay, and not go out of the house 
finally, until I went into no other. I have 
lived there long enough to love the place, 
and have some associations with it; and 
my family have grown up in it, and love 
the old house too. It was our home. 
When any of us said ‘home,’ we meant 
not the family only, but the house in 
which the family lived, where the chil- 
dren were all born, and where two have 
died, and my old mother, too. I’m ina 
new house now, and have lost my reckon- 
ing entirely. I don’t know the house; 
I’ve no associations with it. The house 
is new, the furniture is new, and my feel- 
ings are new. It’s a farce for me to be- 
gin again, in this way. But my wife 
says it’s all right, that every body does it, 
and wants to know how it can be helped; 
and, as I don’t want to argue the matter, 
I look amen.’ That’s the way Mr. 


Croesus submits to his new house, Mrs. 
Potiphar.” 

She doesn’t understand it. Poor child! 
how should she? She, and Mrs. Croesus, 
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and Mrs. Gnu, and even Mrs. Settum 
Downe, are all as nomadic as Bedouin 
Arabs. The Rev. Cream Cheese says, 
that he sees in this constant migration 
from one house to another, a striking re- 
semblance to the “tents of a night.” 
spoken of in Scripture. He imparts this 
religious consolation to me when I grum- 
ble. He says that it prevents a too-closely 
clinging affection to temporary abodes. 
One day at dinner, that audacious wag, 
Boosey, asked him if the “many man- 
thuns” mentioned in the Bible, were not 
as true of mortal as of immortal life. 
Mrs. Potiphar grew purple, and Mr. 
Cheese looked at Boosey in the’ most 
serious manner over the top of his cham- 
pagne-glass. I am glad to say that Polly 
has properly rebuked Gauche Boosey for 
his irreligion, by not asking him to 
her Saturday evening matinées dan- 
santes. 

There was no escape from the house, 
however. It must be built. It was not 
only Mrs. Potiphar that persisted, but 
the spirit of the age and of the country. 
One can’t live among shops. When Pearl- 
street comes to Park Place, Park Place 
must run for its life up to Thirtieth-street. 
I know it can’t be helped, but I protested, 
and I will protest. If I’ve got to go, Pil 
have my grumble. My wife says: 

“T’m ashamed of you, Potiphar. Do you 
pretend to be an American, and not give 
way willingly to the march of improve- 
ment?. You had better talk with Mr. 
Cream Cheese upon the ‘ genius of the 
country.’ You are really unpatriotic, you 
show nothing of the enterprising spirit of 
your time.” “Yes,” ITanswer. ‘ That’s 
pretty from you; you are patriotic, aren’t 
you, with your liveries and illimitable ex- 
penses, and your low bows to money, and 
your immense intimacy with all lords 
and ladies that honor the city by visiting 
it. You are prodigiously patriotic with 
your inane imitations of a splendor im- 
possible to you in the nature of things. 
You are the ideal American woman, aren’t 
you, Mrs. Potiphar.” 

Then I run, for I’m afraid of myself, as 
much as of her. I am sick of this univer- 
sal plea of patriotism. It is used to ex- 
cuse all the follies that outrage it. I am 
not patriotic if I don’t do this and that, 
which if done, is a ludicrous caricature of 
something foreign. I am* not up to the 
time if I persist in having my own com- 
fort in my own way. I try to resist the 
irresistible march of improvement, if I 
decline to build a great house, which, when 
it is built, is a puny copy of a bad model. 
I am very unpatriotic if I am not trying 
to outspend foreign noblemen, and if 
don’t affect, without education, or taste, or 
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habit, what is only beautiful, when it is 
the result of the three. 

owever, this is merely my grumble. 
I knew, the first morning Mrs. Potiphar 
spoke of a new house, that I must build 
it. What she said was perfectly true; we 
were getting down town, there was no 
doubt of the growing inconvenience of our 
situation. It was becoming a dusty, noisy 
region. The congregation of the Rev. Far 
Niente had sold their church and moved 
up town. Now doesn’t it really seem as 
if we were a cross between the Arabs 
who dwell in tents and those who live in 
cities, for we are migratory in the city ? 
A directory is a more imperative annual 
necessity here than in any other civilized 
region. My wife says it is a constant 
pleasure to her to go round and see the 
new houses, and the new furniture of her 
new friends, every year. I saw that I 
must submit. But I determined to make 
little occasional stands against it. So one 
day I said: 

“ Polly, do you know that the wives of 
all the noblemen who will be your very 
dear and intimate friends and models when 
you go abroad, always live in the same 
houses in London, and Paris, and Rome, 
and Vienna? Do you know that North- 
umberland House is so called because it 
is the hereditary town mansion of the 
Duke, and that the son and daughter-in- 
law of Lord Londonderry will live after 
him in the house where his father and 
mother lived before him? Did that ever 
occur to you, my dear ? ” 

“Mr. Potiphar,” she replied, “do you 
mean to go by the example of foreign 
noblemen? I thought you always laugh- 
ed at me for what you call ‘aping.’ ” 

* So I do, and so I will continue to do, 
Mrs. Potiphar ; only I thought that, per- 
haps, you would like to know the fact, 
because it might make you more lenient 
to me when I regretted leaving our old 
house here. It has an aristocratic pre- 
cedent.” 

Poor, dear little Mrs. P.! It didn’t 
take as I meant it should, and I said no 
more. Yet it does seem to me a pity that 
we lose all the interest and advantage of a 
homestead. The house and its furni- 
ture become endeared by long residence, 
and by their mute share in all the chances 
of our life. The chair in which some dear 
old friend so often sat—father and 
mother, perhaps—and in which they shall 
sit no more; the old-fashioned table with 
the cuts and scratches that generations 
of children have made upon it ; the old 
book-cases; the heavy sideboard; the 

lass, from which such bumpers sparkled 
for those who are hopelessly scattered 
now, or for ever gone; the doors they 
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opened ; the walls that echoed their long- 
hushed laughter !—are we wise when we 
part with them all, or, when compelled to 
do so, to leave them eagerly ? 

I remember my brother James used to 
say: 

“What is our envy for our country 
friends, but that their homes are perma- 
nent and characteristic? Their children’s 
children may play in the same garden. 
Each annual festival may summon them 
to the old hearth. In the meeting-house 
they sit in the wooden pews where long 
ago they sat and dreamed of Jerusalem, 
and now as they sit there, that long ago 
is fairer than the holy city. Through the 
open window they see the grass waving 
softly in the summer air, over old graves 
dearer to them than many new houses. 
By a thousand tangible and visible asso- 
ciations they are still, with a peculiar sense 
of actuality, near to all they love.” 

* Polly would call it a sentimental whim 
—if she could take Mrs. Croesus’s advice 
before she spoke of it—but what then ? 
When I was fifteen, I fell desperately in 
love with Lucy Lamb. “Pooh, pooh,” 
said my father, “you are romantic, it’s all 
a whim of yours.” 

And he succeeded in breaking it up. I 
went to China, and Lucy married old Fir- 
kin, and lived in a splendid house, and 
now lies in a splendid tomb of Carrara 
marble, exquisitely sculptured. 

When I was forty, I came home from 
China, and the old gentleman said, “I want 
you to marry Arabella Bobbs, the heiress. 
It will be a good match.” 

I said to him: 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear father, you are 
mercenary ; it’s all a whim of yours.” 

“My dear son, I know it,” said he, 
“the whole thing is whim. You can live 
on a hundred dollars a year, if you choose. 
But you have the whim of a good dinner, 
of a statue, of a book. Why not? Only 
be careful in following your whims, that 
they really come to something. Have as 
many whims as you please, but don’t fol- 
low them all.” 

“Certainly not,” said I; and fell in love 
with the present Mrs. Potiphar, and mar- 
ried her, off-hand. So, if she calls this 
genuine influence of association a mere 
whim—let it go at that. She is a whim, 
too. My mistake simply was in not fol- 
lowing out the romantic whim, and marry- 
ing Lucy Lamb. At least it seems to me 
so, this morning. In fact, sitting in my 
very new “palatial residence,” the whole 
business of life seems to me rather whim- 
sical. 

For here I am, come into port at last. 
No longer young,—but worth a good for- 
tune, master of a great house,—respected 
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down town,—husband of Mrs. Potiphar,— 
and father of Master Frederic ditto. Per 
contra; I shall never be in love again, — 
in getting my fortune I have lost my real 
life——my house is dreary,—Mrs. Potiphar 
is not Lucy Lamb,—and Master Frederic 
—is a good boy. 

The game is all up for me, and yet I 
trust I have good feeling enough left to 
sympathize with those who are still play- 
ing. I see girls as lovely and dear as any 
of which poets have sung,—as fresh as 
dew-drops and beautiful as morning. I 
watch their glances, and understand them 
better than they know,—for they do not 
dream that “old Potiphar” does any thing 
more than pay Mrs. P.’s bills. I see the 
youths nervous about neckcloths, and 
anxious that their hair shall be parted 
straight behind. I see them all wear the 
same tie, the same trowsers, the same 
boots. I hear them all say the same thing, 
and dance with the same partners in the 
same way. I see them go to Europe and 
return,—I hear them talk slang to show 
that they have exhausted human life in 
foreign parts, and observe them demean 
themselves according to their idea of the 
English nobleman. I watch them go in 
strongly for being “manly,” and “ smashing 
the spoonies,”—asserting intimacies with 
certain uncertain women in Paris, and 
proving it by their treatment of ladies at 
home. I see them fuddle themselves on 
fine wines and talk like cooks, play heavily 
and lose, and win, and pay, and drink, and 
maintain a conservative position in politics, 
denouncing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as a 
false and fanatical tract; and declaring 
that our peculiar institutions are our own 
affair, and that John Bull had better keep 
his eyes at home to look into his coal 
mines. I see this vigorous fermentation 
subside, and much clear character depos- 
ited,—and, also, much life and talent mud- 
dled for ever. 

It is whimsical, because this absurd 
spectacle is presented by manikins who 
are made of the same clay as Plutarch’s 
heroes,—because, deliberately, they prefer 
cabbages to roses. [am not at all angry 
with them. On the contrary, when they 
dance well I look on with pleasure. Man 
ought to dance, but he ought to do some- 
thing else, too. All genial gentlemen in 
all ages have danced. Who quarrels with 
dancing? Ask Mrs. Potiphar if I ever 
objected to it. But then, people must 
dance at their own risk. If Lucy Lamb, 
by dancing with young Boosey when he 
is tipsy, shows that she has no self-re- 
spect, how can I, coolly talking with Mrs. 
Lamb in the corner, and gravely looking 
on, respect the young lady? Lucy tells 
me that if she dances with James she 
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must with John. I cannot deny it, for I 
am not sufficiently familiar with the regu- 
lations of the mystery. Only this; if 
dancing with sober James makes it neces- 
sary to dance with tipsy John,—it seems 
to me, upon a hasty glance at the subject, 
that a self-respecting Lucy would refrain 
from the dance with James, Why it 
should be so, I cannot understand. Why 
Lucy must dance with every man who 
asks her, whether he is in his senses, or 
knows how to dance, or is agreeable to 
her or not, is a profound mystery to 
Paul Potiphar. Here is a case of woman’s 
wrongs, decidedly. We men cull the choic- 
est partners, make the severest selections, 
and the innocent Lucys gracefully submit. 
Lucy loves James, and a waltz with him 
(as P. P. knows very well from experi- 
ence) is “a little heaven below” to both. 
Now, dearest Lucy, why must you pay 
the awful penance of immediately waltz- 
ing with John, against whom your wo- 
manly instinct rebels? And yet the 
laws of social life are so stern, that Lucy 
must make the terrible decision, whether 
it is better to waltz with James or worse 
to waltz with John! “ Whether,” to put it 
strongly with Father Jerome, “heaven is 
pleasanter than hell is painful.” 

I say that I watch these graceful game- 
sters, without bitter feeling. Sometimes 
it is sad to see James woo Lucy, win her, 
marry her, and then both discover that 
they have made a mistake. I don’t see 
how they could have helped it ; and when 
the world, that Ives them both so ten- 
derly, holds up its pure hands of horror, 
why, Paul Potiphar goes quietly home to- 
Mrs. P., who is dressing for Lucy’s ball, 
and says nothing. He prefers to retire 
into his private room, and his slippers, and 
read the last number of Bleak House, or 
a chapter in Vanity Fair. If Mrs. Poti- 
phar catches him at the latter, she is sure 
to say: 

“There it is again; always reading 
those exaggerated sketches of society. 
Odious man that he is. I am sure he 
never knew a truly womanly woman.” 

“ Polly, when he comes back in Septem- 
ber I’ll introduce him to you,” is the only 
answer I have time to make, for as it is 
already half past ten, Mrs. P. must be off 
to the ball. 

I know that our set is not the world, 
nor the country, nor the city. I know 
that the amiable youths who are in league 
to crush spooneyism are not many, and 
well I know, that in our set (I mean Mrs. 
P.’s) there are hearts as noble and char- 
acters as lofty as in any time and in any 
land. And yet, as the father of a family 
(viz. Frederic, our son), I am constrained 
to believe that our social tendency is te 
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the wildest extravagance. Here, for in- 
stance, is my house. It cost me fifty-five 
thousand dollars. It is superbly fur- 
nished. Mrs. P. and I don’t know much 
about such things. Ske was only strin- 
gent for buhl, and the last Parisian models, 
so we delivered our house into the hands 
of certain eminent upholsterers to be fur- 
nished, as we send Frederic to the tailor’s 
to be clothed. To be sure, I asked what 
proof we had that the upholsterer was 
possessed of taste. But Mrs. P. silenced 
me, by saying that it was his business to 
have taste, and that a man who sold furni- 
ture, naturally knew what was handsome 
and proper for my house. 

The furnishing was certainly performed 
with great splendor and expense. My 
drawing-rooms strongly resemble the 
warehouse of an ideal cabinet-maker. 
Every whim of table—every caprice of 
chair and sofa, is satisfied in those rooms. 
There are curtains like rainbows, and 
carpets, as if the curtains had dripped all 
over the floor. There are heavy cabinets 
of carved walnut, such as belong in the 
heavy wainscotted rooms of old palaces, 
set against my last French pattern of wall 

per. There are lofty chairs, like the 
thrones of archbishops in Gothic cathe- 
drals, standing by the side of the elabor- 
ately gilded frames of mirrors. Marble 
statues of Venus and the Apollo support 
my mantels, upon which or molu Louis 
Quatorze clocks ring the hours. In all 
possible places there are statues, sta- 
tnettes, vases, plates, teacups, and liquor- 
cases. The wood-woik, when white, is 
elaborated in Moresco carving—when oak 
and walnut, it is heavily moulded. The 
contrasts are pretty, but rather sudden. 
In truth, my house is a huge curiosity- 
shop of valuable articles—clustered with- 
out taste, or feeling, or reason. They are 
there, because my house was large and I 
was able to buy them; and because, as 
Mrs. P. says, one must have buhl and 
or molu, and new forms of furniture, and 
do as well as one’s neighbors, and show 
that one is rich, if he is so. They are 
there, in fact, because I couldn’t help it. 
I didn’t want them, but then I don’t know 
what I did want. Somehow I don’t feel 
as if I had a home, merely because orders 
were given to the best upholsterers and 
fancy-men in town to send a sample of 
all their wares to my house. To pay a 
morning call at Mrs. Potiphar’s is, in 
some ways, better than going shopping. 
You see more new and costly things in a 
shorter time. People say, “ What a love 
of a chair!” “What a darling table!” 
“ What a heavenly sofa!” and they all go 
and tease their husbands to get things 
precisely like them. When Kurz Pacha, 
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the Sennaar minister, came to a dinner at 
my house, he said: 

“Bless my soul! Mr. Potiphar, your 
house is just like your neighbor’s.” 

I know it. I am perfectly aware that 
there is no more difference between my 
house and Croesus’s, than there is in twe 
ten-dollar bills of the same bank. He 
might live in my house and I in his, with- 
out any confusion. He has the same 
curtains, carpets, chairs, tables, Venuses, 
Apollos, busts, vases, &c. And he goes 
into his room, and thinks it’s all a devilish 
bore, just as I do. We have each got to 
refurnish every few years, and, therefore, 
have no possible opportunity for attach- 
ing ourselves to the objects about us. 
Unfortunetely Kurz Pacha particularly de- 
tested precisely what Mis. P. most liked, 
because it is the fashion to like them. I 
mean the Louis Quatorze and the Louis 
Quinze things. 

“Taste, dear Mrs. Potiphar,” said the 
Pacha, “ was a thing not known in the days 
of those kings. Grace was entirely sup- 
planted by grotesqueness, and now, in- 
stead of pure and beautiful Greek forms, 
we must collect these hideous things. If 
you are going backward to find models, 
why not go as far as the good ones? My 
dear madam, an or molu Louis Quatorze 
clock would have given Pericles a fit. 
Your drawing-rooms would have thrown 
Aspasia into hysterics. Things are not 
beautiful because they cost money ; nor is 
any grouping handsome without harmony. 
Your house is like a woman dressed in 
Ninon de l’Enclos’s bodice, with Queen 
Anne's hooped skirt, who limps in Chinese 
shoes, and wears an Elizabethan ruff round 
her neck, and a Druse’s horn on her head. 
My dear madam, this is the kind of thing 
we go to see in museums. It is the old 
stock joke of the world.” 

By Jove! how mad Mrs. Potiphar 
was! She rose from table, to the great 
dismay of Kurz Pacha, and I could only 
restrain her by reminding her that the 
Sennaar Minister had but an imperfect 
idea of our language, and that in Sennaar 
people probably said what they thought 
when they conversed. 

“ You’d better go to Sennaar, then, your- 
self, Mr. Potiphar,” said my wife, as she 
smoothed her rumpled feathers. 

“?Pon my word, madam, it’s my own 
opinion,” replied I. 

Kurz Pacha, who is « philosopher (of 
the Sennaar school), asks me if people 
have no ideas of their own in building 
houses. I answer, none, that I know of, 
except that of getting the house built. 
The fact is, it is as much as Paul Potiphar 
can do, to make the money to erect his 
palatial residence, and then to keep it go- 
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ing. There are a great many fine statues 
in my house, but I know nothing about 
them; I don’t see why we should have 
such heathen images in reputable houses. 
But Mrs. P. says: | 

“Pooh! have you no love for the fine 
arts?” 

There it is! It doesn’t do not to love 
the fine arts; so Polly is continually clut- 
tering up the halls and staircases with 
marble, and sending me heavy bills for 
the same. 

When the house was ready, and my wile 
had purchased the furniture, she came and 
said to me: 

“Now, my dear P., there is one thing 
we haven’t thought of.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

* Pictures, you know, dear.” 

“What do you want pictures for?” 
growled I, and rather surlily, I am 
afraid. 

* Why, to furnish the walls; what do 
you suppose we want pictures for?” 

*T tell you Polly,” said I, “that pic- 
tures are the most extravagant kind of 
furniture. Pshaw! a man rubs and dab- 
bles a little upon a canvas two feet 
square, and then coolly asks three hun- 
dred dollars for it.” 

* Dear me, Pot,” she answered, “I don’t 
want home-made pictures. What an 
idea! Do you think I'd have pictures on 
my walls that were painted in this coun- 
try ?—No, my dear husband, let us have 
some choice specimens of the old masters. 
A landscape by Rayfel, for instance ; or 
one of Angel’s fruit pieces, or a cattle 
scene by Verynees, or a Madonna of Gid- 
do’s, or a boar-hunt of Hannibal Crack- 
key’s.” 

What was the use of fighting against 
this sort of thing? I told her to have it 
her own way. Mrs. P. consulted Singe 
the pastry cook, who told her his cousin 
had just come out from Italy with a lot of 
the very finest pictures in the world, which 
he had bribed one of the Pope’s guard to 
steal from the Vatican, and which he 
would sell at a bargain. 

They hang on my walls now. They 
represent nothing in particular; but in 
certain lights, if you look very closely, you 
can easily recognize something in them 
that looks like a lump of something 
brown. There is one very ugly woman 
with a convulsive child in her arms, to 
which Mrs. P. directly takes all her visit- 
ors, and asks them to admire the beauti- 
ful Shay douver of Giddo’s. When I go 
out to dinner with people that talk pictures 
and books, and that kind of thing, I don’t 
like to seem behind, so I say, in a critical 
way, that Giddo was a good painter. 
None of them contradict me, and one day 
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when somebody asked, “Which of his 
pictures do you prefer?” I answered 
straight, “ His Shay douver,” and no more 
questions were asked. 

They hang all about the house now. 
The Giddo is in the dining-room. I ask- 
ed the Sennaar Minister if it wasn’t odd 
to have a religious picture in the dining- 
room. He smiled, and said that it was 
perfectly proper if I liked it, and if the 
picture of such an ugly woman didn’t take 
away my appetite. 

“What difference does it make,” said 
he, in the Sennaar manner, “it would be 
equally out of keeping with every other 
room in your house. My dear Potiphar, 
it is a perfectly unprincipled house, this 
of yours. If your mind were in the con- 
dition of your house, so ill-asso 80 
confused, so overloaded with things that 
don’t belong together, you would never 
make another cent. You have order, pro- 
priety, harmony, in your dealings with 
the Symmes’s Hole Bore Co., and they 
are the secrets of your success. Why not 
have the same elements in your house? 
Why piteh every century, country, and 
fashion higgledy-piggledy into your par- 
lors and dining-room? Have every thing 
you can get, in heaven’s name, but have 
every thing in its place. If you are a 
plodding tradesman, knowing and caring 
nothing about pictures, or books, or statu- 
ary, or objets de vertu ; don’t have them. 
Suppose your neighbor chooses to put 
them in hishouse. Ifhe has them merely 
because he liad the money to pay for 
them, he is the butt of every picture and 
book he owns. 

“When I meet Mr. Croesus in Wall- 
street, I respect him as I do a king in his 
palace, ora scholar in his study. He ismas- 
ter of the occasion. He commands like Nel- 
son at the Nile. 1, who am merely a 
diplomatist, skulk and hurry along, and 
if Mr, Croesus smiles, I inwardly thank him 
for his charity. Wall-street is Creesus’s 
sphere, and all his powers play there per- 
fectly. But when I. meet him in his 
house, surrounded by objects of art, by 
the triumphs of askill which he does not 
understand, and for which he cares no- 
thing,—of which, in fact, he seems afraid, 
because he knows any chance question 
about them would trip him up,—my feel- 
ing is very much changed. If I should 
ask him what or molu is, I don’t believe 
he could answer, though his indignant or 
molu clock rang, indignant, from the man- 
tel. Butif I should say, “ Invest me this 
thousand dollars.” he would secure me 
eight per cent. It certainly isn’t neces- 
sary to know what or molu is, nor ta 
have any other objet de vertu but your 
wife. Then, why‘should you barricade 
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yourself behind all these things that you 
really cannot enjoy, because you don’t 
understand? If you could not read Ital- 
ian, you would be a fool to buy Dante, 
merely because you knew he was a great 
poet. And, in the same way, if you 
know nothing about matters of art, it is 
equally foolish for you to buy statues 
and pictures, although you hear on all 
sides, that, as Mrs. P. says, one must love 
art. 


“ As for learning from your own pictures, 
you know, perfectly well, that until you 
have some taste in the matter, you will 
be paying money for your pictures blindly, 
so that the only persons upon whom your 
display of art would make any impres- 
sion, will be the very ones to see that you 
know nothing about it. 

“In Sennaar, a man is literally ‘the 
master of the house.’ He isn’t surround- 
ed by what he does not understand; he is 
not obliged to talk book, and picture, when 
he knows nothing about these matters. 
He is not afraid of his parlor, and you feel 
instantly upon entering the house, the char- 
acter of the master. Please, my dear 
Mr. Potiphar, survey your mansion and 
tell me what kind of man it indicates. 
If it does not proclaim (in your case) the 
President of the Patagonia Junction, a 
man shrewd, and hard, and solid, without 
taste or liberal cultivation, it is a painted 
deceiver. If it tries to insinuate by this 
chaotic profusion of rich and rare objects, 
that aang are a cultivated, accomplished, 
tasteful, and generous man, it is a bad lie, 
beeause a transparent one. Why, my 
dear old Pot., the moment your servant 
opens the front door, a man of sense per- 
ceives the whole thing. You and Mrs. 
Potiphar are bullied by all the brilliancy 
you have conjured up. Itisthe old story 
of the fisherman and the genii. And 
your guests all seeit. They are too well- 
bred to speak of it; but I come from 
Sennaar, where we do not lay so much 
stress upon that kind of good-breeding. 
Ms. Paul Potiphar, it is one thing to have 
plenty of money, and quite another, to 
know how to spend it.” 

Now, as I told him, this kind of talk 
may do very well in Sennaar, but it is 
absurd in a country like ours. How are 
people to know that I’m rich unless I 
show it? I’m sorry for it, but how shall 
if ne it, having Mrs. P. at hand ? 

“How about the library?” said she 


one day. 

* What library ?” inquired I. 

“ Why, our library, of course.” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Do you mean to have such a house as 
this without a library ?” 

“Why,” said I. plaintively, “1 don’t 
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read books—I never did, and I never 
shall; and I don’t care any thing about 
them. Why should I have a library ?” 

“ Why, because it’s part of a house like 
this.” 

“Mrs. P., are you fond of books ? ” 

“No, not particularly. But one must 
have some regard to appearances. Sup- 

we are Hottentots, you don’t want 
us to look so, do you ?” 

I thought that it was quite as barba- 
rous to imprison a lot of books that we 
should never open, and that would stand 
in gilt upon the shelves, silently laughing 
us to scorn, as not to have them if we 
didn’t want them. I proposed a compro- 


mise. 

“Ts it the looks of the thing, Mrs. P.?” 
said I. 

“That’s all,” she answered. 

“Oh! well, Pll arrange it.” . 

So I had my shelves — and my old 
friends Matthews and Rider furnished 
me with complete sets of handsome gilt 
covers to all the books that no gentle- 
man’s library should be without, which 
I arranged, carefully, upon the shelves, 
and had the best-looking library in 
town. I locked ’em in, and the key is 
always lost when any body wants to take 
down a book. However, it was a good 
investment in leather, for it brings me in 
the reputation of a ing man and a 
patron of literature. 

Mrs. P. is a religious woman—the 
Rev. Cream Cheese takes care of that— 
but only yesterday she proposed some- 
thing to me that smells very strongly of 
candlesticks. 

“Pot., I want a prie-dieu.” 

“ Pray-do what ?” answered I. 

“Stop, you wicked man. I say I want 
a kneeling-chair.” 

“ A kneeling-chair!” I gasped, utterly 
befogged. 

“A prie-dieu—a prie-dieu—to pray 
in, you know.” 

My Sennaar friend, who was at table, 
choked. When he recovered, and we 
were sipping the “blue seal,” he told me 
that he thought Mrs. Potiphar in a prie- 
dieu was rather a more amusing idea 
than Giddo’s Madonna in the dining- 
room. 

“She will insist upon its being carved 
handsomely in walnut. She wili not pray 
upon pine. It is a romantic, not a reli- 
gious whim. She’ll want a missal next ; 
vellum, or no prayers. This is piety of 
the ‘Lady Alice’ school. It belongs to a 
fine lady anda fine house precisely as your 
library does, and it will be precisely as 
genuine. Mrs. Potiphar in a prie-diew 
is like that blue morocco Comus in your 
library. It is charming to look at, but 
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there’s nothing in it. Let her have the 
prie-dieu by all means, and then begin 
to build a chapel. No gentleman’s house 
should be without a chapel. You'll have 
to come to . Potiphar. You'll have to 
hear Cream Cheese read morning prayers 
in a purple chasuble, que sais-je. You'll 
see religion made a part of the newest 
fashion in houses, as you already see 
literature and art, and with just as much 
reality and reason.” 

Privately, I am glad the Sennaar 
minister has been recalled. It’s bad 
enough to be uncomfortable in your own 
house without knowing why ; but to have 
a philosopher of the Sennaar school show 
you why you are so, is cutting it rather 
too fat. I am gradually getting resign- 
ed to my house. I’ve got one more 
struggle to go through next week in Mrs. 
Potiphar’s musical party. The morning 
soirées are over for the season, and 
Mrs. P. begins to talk of the watering 
places. Iam getting gradually resigned ; 
but only gradually. 

Oh! dear me, I wonder if this is the 
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“home, sweet home” business the gi 
used to sing about! Mono doen oortlaly 
alter cases. I can’t quite get used to it. 
Last week I was one morning in the base- 
ment breakfast-room, and I heard an 
extra cried. I ran out of the area door 
—dear me!—before I thought what I 
was about, I emerged bareheaded from 
under the steps, and ran a little way 
after the boy. I know it wasn’t proper. 
I am sorry, very sorry. Iam afraid Mrs. 
Croesus saw me; I know Mrs. Gnu told 
it all about that morning; and Mrs. 
Settum Downe called directly upon Mrs. 
Potiphar, to know if it were really true © 
that I had lost my wits, as ev boty 
was saying. I don’t know what Mrs. P. 
answered. I am sorry to have compro- 
mised her so. I went immediately and 
ordered a pray-do of the blackest wal- 
nut. My resignation is very gradual. 
Kurz Pacha says they put on ve- 
stones in Sennaar three Latin wo lo 
ou know Latin? if you ge hye and 
 teckene some of my books. words 
are: ora pro me ! 


GENERAL OGLE—A CHARACTER. 


WE ought to have a chemistry of men, 
but instead, our ignorance keeps us 
dependent upon such oracles as Shaks- 
peare, Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, and 
the poets who are free of their guild. We 
want an analysis of human nature for 
common use, something to help common 
judgment to the insight and knowledge of 
high genius—something to be discovered 
and revealed by the gifted, in such form 
that it can be clearly comprehended, and 
safely used, by the Million; as the mys- 
teries of the material world have been 
put within the grasp and subjected to the 
uses of the common mind. Men might 
be divided, for instance, like electricity, 
into positive and negative. The analogy 
furnishes a helpful hint. Logic, also, could 
afford the aid of its correspondences—the 
absolute and the conditional lets in some 
light; and so, perhaps, by the time the 
whole circle of the sciences had contribu- 
ted to the undertaking, the elements of the 
microcosmic human nature might be some- 
what distinguished and defined. 

Lacking technical terms sufficiently de- 
finite and significant, we must endeavor 
the delineation of the character in hand, 
in the roundabout method of detailed de- 
scription. 

General Ogle, then, was all that is 


meant and suggested by the words, cen- 
tric, positive, and absolute. He was like 
Emerson’s representative men for the 
reason a like them, he was not repre- 
sentative; he was an exceptional heroic 
character, as a. Cromwell, and 
Jackson were; that is, he owed his dis- 
tinction to the qualities which distinguish- 
ed him from every body else, or we never 
would have heard of either of them. In 
the language of orator Philips, “he was a 
man without a model and without a sha- 
dow.” Nature is liberal of her extem- 
poraneous productions, but she took care 
to copyright him, and it is well known 
that she never issues more than one edition 
of her standard works; if for no other 
reason, because the type is worn out by 
the force of the first impression ; and, if 
for any other reason, because copies mu- 
tually destroy each other’s necessity, and, 
because reproductions in changed circum- 
stances are absurdities. 

General Ogle was not one of a litter. 
He was made on purpose, and his kind 
was complete in him. He was of that 
breed which leaves no heirs, and needs no 
successors. Out of time and place he 
would himself have been only an oddity, 
or, perhaps, a monster ; but in his actual 
surroundings of men and things, there 
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was the happiest possible fitness of rela- 
and e thing in him, accordingly, 
had its full force co virtue. 

The region of country which gave him 
his theatre, and the people who cast the 
company for the drama of his life, were 
in such keeping with him as if they had 
been made for him, and he for them. The 
scene was laid in one of the mountain 
counties of Pennsylvania which lies 
spread over the junction of two ridges of 
the Alleghany chain. It is not a valley 
quite, nor basin, but is slightly curved, or 

from crest to crest of the twin 
highlands where they interlock and lift 
the intervale almost to a level with their 
summits. It has no navigable streams, 
and its artificial reads are the portages 
which interrupt the railroads and canals 
from the Susquehanna to the Ohio river. 
It is thus situated far inland, and in an 
equal degree cut off from the advanced 
civilization of the Atlantic coast, and the 
sturdy enterprise of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The climate is severe, and the soil 
something niggardly of its fruits, and 
having few natural advantages to keep it 
abreast of the progress around it, its in- 
habitants fifty years ago, like its forest 
trees, were nurtured up to a medium 
growth, and generally dageh there. The 
valleys on its east and west drained off 
the overflow of men, as they received the 
waters destined to mingle with the might- 
ier tides of the world’s life. 

Development requires conditions, and a 
sterile soil, and dislocated position, are 
unfriendly to great and rapid advance- 
ment of a community. But, notwith- 
standing the general limitation and re- 
straint of life in such circumstances, there 
are no places more remarkable for pro- 
— men of mark—heroes, chieftains, 

and distinguished leaders—than those 
which lie in semi-barbarous conditions. 
Indeed, in most directions the liberty and 
occasions for individual eminence are lar- 
ger and freer there than where men are 
marshalled according to the forms of a 
higher general cultivation, and its author- 
itative order. The mass lies something 
lower, but society is by no means so 
smoothly flat as on the several platforms 
of a more artificially sneak system. 
Wealth and poverty are better balanced ; 
they are less injurious to each other ; and 
they do not ne rank and privilege 
to the extent of repressing great natural 
abilities, and fostering the of 
birth and fortune. sunk aieanten, 
where men must mingle intimately, gives 
every one his appropriate place, ats de- 
Sp pote common law of sentiment 
as well as of political relations. This 
checks culture and discredits refinement, 
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but it prevents the severance of Society 
into circles, and leaves ambition free, and 
eminence possible to all. 

In the heathen mythology, the hills are the 
favorite habitations of the gods, and there 
is something in physical elevation allied to 
mental and moral greatness, of the kind 
which men are accustomed to esteem heroic. 

I do not feel assured that strangers to 
the style of life of which I am speaking, 
will receive my story with the confidence 
which it deserves, nor even that those 
who are somewhat familiar with the ac- 
tual history, will admit every feature of 
the portrait which I draw to be the liv- 
ing truth; but my own assurance is so 
clear and strong, that I cdn only judge 
the critic by his judgment of it. I know 
what I assert, and 1 am upon honor with 
my readers. Now let me introduce to 
their acquaintance the Patriarch Politiciau 
of my native county. 

The person and character of this man, 
the most ordinary and the most extraer- 
dinary actions of his life, were all of a 
piece ; every thread of the web showed 
the pattern, and to present him well should 
all be woven together into his description. 
His very incoherencies stuck together and 
suggested each other, they all belonged so 
decidedly to him. A glimpse of him as 
he turned a corner, his hat hung upon 
a peg, his standing attitude, his walk, the 
elevation of his nasal interjection note. 
which he executed with as much effect as 
Wellington could cry “attention!” to a 
British army, or any other act or fact that 
could happen, reminded one of every thing 
he ever did or said in his life. A very 
singularly odd man, indeed, was he, but 
not a whit made up or affected, and without 
an iota of pretence in him. He was as 
honest as steel, and as open as daylight ; 
and if he made immense drafts upon the 
admiration of every man he met, he really 
believed as earnestly in himself as his 
most ardent admirer could do, and so he 
had a perfect integrity and all the corrob- 
orating force of it. He was all ulive; 
every moment had its purpose, and every 
action a determinate drift. He knew 
every thing, could do every thing, and 
took the responsibility of every thing, 
and so he “burnt his bigness through 
the world.” He was just what his own 
organization made him. If he had been 
wound up at his birth, to go by his 
own springs for his whole 1ife-time, he 
could not have been less affected by exter- 
nal circumstances and accidental influen- 
ces. He was so ascertained, so clearly 

ronounced, so inevitable, that no one 
Coke him could imagine any change of 
conditions capable of altering him; that 
transmigration itself could conceal or con- 
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fuse him ; that a pair of wings, a suit of 
talons, a beak, or a mane, could have 
smothered or masked the absolute Gen- 
eral, or suppressed his individuality. A 
positive and unconditional nature was his ; 
it spoke out in every tone of voice, appear- 
ed in every gesture, and formally an- 
nounced itself every time he opened his 
mouth. 

Mahomet was somebody. certain. Gen- 
eval Ogle was his translation into the idi- 
om of the Alleghany mountains in the 19th 
century. The Prophet’s iron earnestness, 
his robust confidence, asserts itself in the 
Koran every where. Sometimes it bursts 
out in the midst of a narrative, suspend- 
ing the sense, to clinch its verity by 
planting the word “assuredly ” as a but- 
tress for the exacted faith; sometimes the 
word stands alone, a whole paragraph, 
severed from all relations, personating the 
absolute and proving it like a voice from 
the abyss—Assuredly. General Ogle 
never opened or closed an argument with- 
eut drawing up his tall person into an at- 
titude of positiveness and power, starting 
in with the word percizely, = pointing 
out with an emphatic pine-blank—per- 
eizely and piactheak, that the action of 
voice, teeth, and lips, might answer to 
the authority and energy of the man. 

Imagine a man six feet two inches high, 
tinely proportioned, with seme depth of 
chest and breadth of shoulders added to 
make his courage and confidence the 
surer; take him at the age of fifty-five, 
the acknowledged great man of the world 
he lives in ; one who really never meets a 
superior in any thing to which he makes a 
claim’; full of the feeling, and marked by 
the manner of a leader in right of emi- 
nent fitness and efficiency ; his hair brush- 
ed straight from brow and temples back- 
ward towards the crown, and powdered ; 
and, with an instinct that it was concern- 
ed in expressing him, whenever he stood 
in the open air, his hat was lifted or re- 
moved often enough to give it all its pro- 
per effect in the impression of his pre- 
sence. His waistcoat was invariably a 
dark crimson, and his standing coat-collar 
lined with scarlet. His fine large face 
was always cleanly shaved, and he wore a 
bosom frill elegantly negligent, just as a 
painter would set a superb head in a wreath 
of clouds. 

It was not his dress that he paraded ; it 
was as much as dress could do to match 
his mien and movement; and crimson, 
powder and ruffles, were tame enough to 
seem modest and unobtrusive in his ser- 
vice. His hat was large, with liberal 
breadth of brim, turned up behind to ac- 
commodate the erect collar, and d 
the pitch of the point which sheltered the 
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brow, and repeated 
curve and dip of his fine aq 

His foot and hand varied the effect of 
personal beauty, by their more delicate 
elegance ; and his boots, crimped and tas- 
selled, relieved the length of limbs and 
lightened his too imposing grandeur, 
rhyming syllables a. and soften the 
stride of verse. 

He walked with his head a little for- 
ward of the pe as is usual 
with men whose frontal brain is active, 
and always with the pleased engagedness 
of expression in his countenance which 
makes a man happy in speaking to others 
who are as happy in hearing him. No 
eye ever caught him weary, listless or 
vacant; he took no holidays, nor ever 
knew those remissions of engagement 
which ordinary people indulge in at the 
—?, and finishings of their under- 

takings. He was always fully employed 
and equally intent, and the spring in him 
was not only strong enough for work but 
it was easy enough for play; while the 
tide ran like a cai ;, the surface rip- 
pled and sparkled with humor—the sun- 
shine in dalliance with the spray—the 
storm tones rarefied into music. His 
temper was sharp and high, but steady. 
As it never fell into feebleness so it never 
rose into rage; the percizely and 
blank tone of feeling, ever hoor ge 3 
him too well balanced for that. Extrav- 
agance, by other men’s measure of senti- 
ment and action, was common enough 
with him, but he was never hurried into 
the trepidation of an angry paroxysm. 

It is the temperament of such a man, 
more than any thing else, that determines 
his character. By temperament I mean a 
condition of the physical organization, a 
make of muscle, nerve, and bloodvessel, 
and a manner and proportion in their com- 
bination. The terms of art used to dis- 
tinguish and describe these differences 
and their effects, are not exact or ade- 
quate, but I think the words tonic and 
sanguine answer best to his strength and 
fervor—the vigor with the glow, the tren- 
chant diamond and its brilliancy; for all 
the flash about him was the outleaping 
of a steady fire. Every faculty within 
him Prone | hung upon coiled springs an- 
swering with electric quickness to its 
proper excitant. 

This man was uneducated as we phrase 
it. He owed nothing but reading and 
writing in his mother tongue, and simple 
arithmetic, to the schools. - He was not 
deeply read in Serta te policy, law, or 
general literature ; knew no art or 
science #3 a system ; but he was none the 
less equal to ry emergency in affairs, or 
any demand for speculative thinking in 
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just and generous, that he always found 
the truth and right by sympathy with 
their sentiment, and was ever sure of the 
required inspiration at the moment of his 
need. Such, indeed, were his native 

and readiness, at all points, that 
it is safe to say, that, in a representative 
career of forty years, in the State and 
National legislatures, and the incident con- 
tact with the pivot men of politics, the 
General was never nonplussed by his de- 
fects of education. The nice taste of fash- 
ionable people was often shocked by his 
uncultured strength and rugged style of 
utterance. Nothing was more common in 
the village than clusters of boy-men in 
high merriment over his irregularities, 
like so many flies after a rich feast, busy 
with the broken victuals ; but it was only 
in his absence that the buzzing and blow- 
ing happened ; his presence, somehow, al- 
ways held so a balance of force 
against the sharpness of the witlings, that 
the hunting never began till the lion had 
left the field. 

Probably not one man in a hundred 
can learn to write his own name, spell 
February, or to hit the cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns, after forty years of age. 
The General suffered something by his 
lack of formal training in his youth, which 
ear-marked his style of speech and com- 
position while he lived. An amusing in- 
stance will illustrate a slight defect of this 
sort, and his masterly skill, in extricating 
himself, which never deserted him in any 
such exigency. 

Immediately after Madison’s second 
election, the General called upon Gover- 
nor Findlay, then holding the office of 
State Treasurer, with the manuscript of a 
long letter which he had written to the 
President, covering the whole ground of 
our foreign and domestic policy, and es- 
pecially, the principles and measures of 
the democratic party. Mr. Findlay heard 
it with not a little admiration of its mer- 
its, both as to matter and manner ; but, 
glancing at the paper, he observed that 
the General had, in some hundred instan- 
ces, written the pronoun I in little with a 
pop over it; and sincerely desiring to re- 
form it for the writer’s sake, and for the 
effect that it ought to have, but impress- 
ed, also, with his sensitiveness to criticism 
which in any way impeached his capabili- 
ties, he coaxingly suggested the much- 
desired correction after this fashion : 

“ An excellent letter, General. A sound 
letter. sir; full of most capital advice, 
which Mr. Madisen will be glad and 
proud to receive, and thoroughly demo- 
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cratic in every sentiment. A letter, Gen- 
eral, that any man might be proud tc 
write. Views, sir, that will make the ad- 
ministration equal to Jeflerson’s, if they 
are fully adopted. But, General, they 
have a court custom at Washington, a 
small matter, such as you and I are not 
apt to treat with much consideration—an 
indifferent little piece of etiquette—a—” 
Here Mr. Findlay began to stammer. The 
General’s keen eye was on him, and he 
felt it. 

“ Percizely ! what is it ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” looking over the paper 
as if it were hard to find. “ Nothing at 
all, and yet, it would be easily altered. 
A stroke of the pen here and there, 
merely.” 

“ Pine-blank,” said the General, “ what 
is it, Mr. Findlay ?” 

“Why, General, it has become the cus- 
tom lately, at Washington, to write the 
pronoun I with a capital letter.” 

The General was caught, and he knew 
how he was caught, too, and he must re- 
cover himself. 

“ Percizely, Mr. Findlay; all right. 
Most assuredly—I knew—pine-blank— 
you’reright. No question of it.” By this 
time he was ready. “Look here, my dear 
sir,” laying his hand on Mr. Findlay’s 
shoulder, as if to reassure him, for the 
embarrassment was all on the one side 
now. “You see, my dear fellow, I had a 
design in it. When I write to a small 
pattern of a man, J make my capital 1’s 
two inches long; when I write to my 
equal fellow-citizeus, such as yourself, for 
instance, I make them the usual length; 
but, sir, when I address myself to as 
great a man as Mr. Madison or Mr. Jef- 
ferson, I always make them as smail as 
possible with a pop over them, percizely.” 

I need hardly say that the General 
walked straight to his room, and raised 
every letter of them to the dignity re- 
quired by the rules of grammar, and the 
etiquette of Washington city, before he 
despatched the epistle. 

And there was matter in him as well 
as manner. He had both the insight 
and foresight of a ruling mind. There 
were none earlier or more efficient in the 
support of advance movements in State 
policy, though, from his inland and isolat- 
ed locality, his connection with their exe- 
cution was less conspicuous than that of 
his principal contemporaries. He repre- 
sented a good fiftieth part of the Key- 
stone State during thai stage of its his- 
tory which gave it its present high posi- 
tion; and his “Aye,” “ Aye,” upon the 
journals, mark his support of the measures 
which anticipated and insured its prosper- 
ity, percizely ; as his “ No,” “No” bears 
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pine-blank against the projects which 
principle and prudence interdicted. 

Of course, the General was a democrat, 
——a democrat in the best significance of 
the term; for there was breadth and va- 
riety enough of man in him to fit him for 
both the service and sovereignty of the 
civil state, and to conciliate the duties 
which he owed to his constituents, with 
the claims he held due from them to him- 
self. A true man in himself, he was false 
in none of his relations. He purchased 
nothing by sacrifice of his manliness, and 
he secured nothing by usurpation. If 
he did not surrender the head to the 
members, nor lag and linger in constrained 
equality with the slow-goers, he never- 
theless carried the will and conscience of 
the country with him, and represented the 
people with the strictest democratic fideli- 
ty in the public councils. 

The religious sentiment of this man was 
strong and active, under modification of 
his peculiar mental constitution. He was, 
indeed, incapable of meekness, and suicide 
would have been as easy to him as repent- 
ance, and very like it. It was ata later 
day, when the hardest features of his 
character had quite outgrown the little 
plasticity which tempered them, that he 
sent his compliments to St. Paul, by a 
dying friend, with the assurance that he 
“approved his writings, generally, and 
entertained for himself, as a man, the 
highest regard, affection, and esteem.” 
This, however, was only an exaggeration 
of his customary mood, for in his best 
days, he would have offered his arm to an 
archangel in the style of a democratic 
President doing the honors of the planet 
toa distinguished visitor. In a word, he 
was just himself, percizely—a man that 
would have stuck to his intercession for 
the cities of the plain, if he had been in 
Abraham’s place, till he had nothing left 
but Lot’s wife to offer in mitigation of 
their doom. Moses, though the meekest 
of men, was bold enough to reply to the 
threat of destruction to the Israelites, 
“ Forgive them, or blot my name out of 
thy book.” General Ogle wouldn’t stop 
at that ; he would offer an apology for the 
unfortunate multitude at the general 
judgment, in the confidence that every 
thing could be satisfactorily arranged 
afterwards by his own kind offices. 

Of his moral conscience I am safe in 
saying, it was just the balance of his own 
impulses and opinions. His feelings 
settled the right and wrong of things 
among themselves, without any reference 
to received standards. No prophet could 
be more confident of his inspiration than 
the General was of the oracle within him ; 
and he was, moreover, not the man to de- 
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sire a favor out of rule, to pray, or wish, 
in thought or word for a personal benefit 
to soul or body, or to fear or evade any 
legitimate consequence of his own large 
liberty of soul. 

As an example of the General’s mode 
of reasoning, and the morale of his logic, 
he shall answer in his own style. Sup- 
pose an Indian war to be the subject ; its 
providential results, rather than its justice, 
being its warranty. 

“ Percizely,” he would say, “ you 
mustn’t look at a great national movement 
the way « magpie squints into a marrow- 
bone. History isn’t written with the 
point of a pin. The Canaanites were the 
Indians of the Holy Land, and when the 
cup of their iniquities was full, and the 
Cavaliers and Puritans of that day wanted 
room, and had the better right of better 
men to fill it, Jehovah told them, pine- 
blank, to oust the lounging varlets. Ye 
see, the Lord of the Vineyard cannot 
tolerate mere cumberers of the ground. 
The copper-heads take up more room than 
the rest of the world can afford them! 
They are, in fact, the greatest land-mono- 
polists in the universe, and the most 
worthless squabs at that; so, the fine fel- 
lows must either go to work, when the 
time comes, or else pull up stakes, and 

ut out for the Rocky Mountains, or for 

ingdom-come. Theearth must be farm- 
ed, not foraged, by man; and the vaga- 
bonds that have neither forts nor fences, 
must give it up—their case is past praying 
for—burnt brandy wouldn’t save them. 
Besides, a new world was wanted for the 
new system. Democracy required a fresh 
soil, a wide field, and a clean sweep, to 
set up with, and this was just the Conti- 
nent fit for the use, percizely!” 

Responsibility for poor men’s debts, and 
the actual payment of them in the last 
extremity, and the general care and direc- 
tion of the improvident and incapable 
people in his large acquaintance, rested on 
him constantly, and was cheerfully borne 
and ungrudgingly discharged, and, of 
course, not a little ostentatiously at the 
same time. The manners of his constitu- 
ency were robust and blunt, and great 
delicacy in his conduct towards them would 
have here missed its aim, and he had no 
idea of reserve toward those who would 
bear the open utterance of every thing 
that concerned them. It was, accordingly, 
not at all unusual, nor very outrageous, 
either, to find him enacting his benevo- 
lences in the public streets; nor, indeed, 
was it quite out of the way for him to 
rehearse them to the ungrateful and pre- 
sumptuous, for their benefit and his own 
honor. In the centre square of the county 
town, on a public day, with a crowd of 
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the. country people around him, he has 
been heard to say, more than once, in his 
loudest tones, “I’m the father of the 
county. For forty years I have done all 
its thinking, and managed all its business. 
I projected your public roads, and every 
great improvement in the policy of the 
community. I have made you happy at 
home and respected abroad. know 
every man of you, from the acorn up to 
the scrubs that ye are. I know more 
law than your lawyers, and more divinity 
than your preachers. [can teach your 
merchants in their own business; and 
there isn’t one in a dozen of you that 
doesn’t owe your good luck to my advice, 
and your misfortunes to neglecting it. I 
am the oldest major-general in the United 
States, except General Jackson. I want 
nothing from you—I belong to myself, 
but I want you to know what is for your 
own good, percizely.” 

In public debate and conversation, he 
was remarkable for tact, blunt wit, and 
effective eloquence ; besides, he had a voice 
and manner of declamation which insured 
the reception of any thing that he uttered. 
Not a man in a million has equal posses- 
sion and command of the nerves of his 
auditors. Think towards him as they 
might, they were obliged to think with 
him. He never knew the embarrassment 
of a doubt, and he never showed its hesita- 
tion. He wasn’t loaded squib fashion, 
with alternate wads of wet and dry pow- 
der. When he exploded an opinion, it 
had the clear, compact, metallic ring of a 
straight-cut-rifle crack, and, hit or miss. it 
was not safe to stand within his range. 

He had learned all the best and most 
available law maxims ; he knew the Scrip- 
tures, as he said. like a book; and, he 
was richly supplied with those sententious 
oracles of wisdom and prudence which 
have crystallized themselves into happy, 
self-proving maxims, in form for ready and 
effective use. 

I am not attempting a biography, but 
presenting a character, by the method of 
description, rather than by instances, 
events, and actions. The actual outward 
life, in any case, does but little more than 
hint the constitution of the man. Espe- 
cially where conditions restrain the play 
of extraordinary powers, narrative must 
fail to effect a fair presentment. Every 
incident of the General’s life was full of 
him; but the historical detail would in- 
volve that of the times, his contemporaries, 
and surroundings; besides, his report 
rests in oral tradition mainly. He died 


before the daguerreotype and daily papers — 


undertook the hole-and-corner gossip of 
the country, and no phonographer ever 
caught the living likeness of his thoughts. 
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His contemporaries are nearly all gone, and 
very few of them fully apprehend him. 
He published nothing. His life got utter- 
ance only in voice and action. It was ex- 
temporized on the instant, and the data 
which remain to the chronicler are as 
meagre, confused, and inadequate as the 
incidents of a battle, a storm, or a dance. 
I would gladly compromise for a fair re- 
port of one of his Fourth of July orations. 
It would relieve the awkwardness that 
there is in playing showman to the Lion. 
and go far to supply the defects in my 
performance, if such an auto-exhibition 
could be secured. I must even attempt 
to reconstruct one of these fossil curiosi- 
ties from the fragmentary remains which 
lie scattered in my memory. 

The date is about twenty-five years 
ago; the scene was laid at the “ Coffee 
Spring,” a mile from our village; the 
company made up of the population of the 
town and neighborhood, mustered en 
masse. The dinner, spread upon the 
table, cast into a horseshoe shape, in an 
arbor made with forks and poles, covered 
with bushes, fresh cut, and close piled toex- 
clude the sun, was discussed ; the military. 
the citizens, and the boys, refreshed by 
the repast, and enlivened a little (more or 
less) with rye whiskey, whiskey and 
water, whiskey sweetened with sap sugar. 
and small beer, graduated to the tastes 
and ages of the company, are all brought 
up standing by an order for “attention ” 
from the Captain of the “Independent 
Blues,” and the General mounts the 
table. 

“Percizely, my fellow-citizens (wav- 
ing a red silk handkerchief at arm’s 
length), percizely—as Brutus, fresh from 
the execution of the tyrant Ceesar, cried 
to his countrymen, ‘hear me for my cause 
and be silent that ye may hear,’ so I come 
before you to speak the truth in the love 
of it. I stand here as Abraham, when he 
was returning from the slaughter of the 
kings, stood at the feast which Melchize- 
dek, prepared for the grand old hero, to 
bless the name of the Most High, who 
hath delivered all mine enemies into my 
hand. 

“ Chedorlaomer, and Julius Ceesar, and 
that apostate democrat Napoleon, all died 
in their sins, for their evil works went be- 
fore them to judgment. Pontius Pilate cut 
his own throat, because he had condemned 
that Just One ; Judas Iscariot hanged him- 
self in remorse for betraying him; and 
George the Third wilted away in his wick- 
edness like that old pine-tree there; struck 
by the lightning of heaven—dead at the 
top, while the miserable old trunk still 
sticks in the earth by its roots. Honor to 
the race of regicides; destruction to the 
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oppressors of the people every where, anda 
stout arm to match the bold heart of 
sound democracy all over the universe ! 

“ My dear fellows, you don’t under- 
stand it, but it is as clear as light to the 
children of light, that the Lord reigneth, 
and the Devil’s a fool. I know it; in 
threescore years and ten, I never saw the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread. Stretch yourselves up into the 
light; swell your breasts into the upper 
air. If you go nosing about in the dirt 
for a living, and dozing in the mud for en- 
joyment, the shadow of a leaf will hide 
the whole heaven from your sight. Pigs 
have no prospects. ‘They grunt when 
they are comfortable, and squeal when 
they are hurt, but they don’t understand 
the course of things. And, if any fine 
fellow here feels his bristles rising, he 
knows who I mean by the parable, per- 
cizely. 

“My hairs are white, like the fields of 
Judea, ready for the harvest of the great 
reaper ; and these shambling shanks are 
beginning to shrink from their duty ; but 
my soul laughs at the lengthening shadow 
of my years. Let this crazy frame de- 
cay ; I shall break out of it one of these 
days, like a sun-burst upon a mountain 
top, when he comes out of his chamber in 
the east, to run his glorious race around 
the arch of heaven. I am nofé old, and, 
when you bury my bones, remember that 
l am not dead. Peter was bewildered 
when he proposed to build tabernacles for 
Moses and Elias on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. When we have done our duty 
here we go up higher! When this frame 
has lost all its strength and beauty, the 
kindly mother earth will sweeten and 
freshen it into youth again; and the limits 
of its life will widen into glorious liberty. 
Hallelujah! The light of these eyes is 
growing dim in the light of paradise! 

“ Tdiots and drivellers, from seventeen to 
seventy, think the world is coming to an 
end when worn-out frames and worn-out 
things are blown up, but such dotards are 
but first cousins to the beast that perishes 
—all but the beauty. Such cattle have 
about the same right to scratch their 
heads, for any thing there is in them, as 
so many ring-tailed monkeys, and, very 
likely, will make as much by the opera- 
tion. (Here Bill, turn up a clean tumbler 
and give me a drink of water—) 

“T was among these grand old hills, 
my sweet fellow-citizens, before the oldest 
of you was born, and, snipes and night- 
owls! did you ever detect any humbug in 
me? If you vs out with it. I’m so 
tired of barking that I would like a bite. 
Try your teeth in this tough old hide, ye 
whipper-snappers! There’s blood in me 
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that would maké you as drunk as blazes 
for the rest of your lives, and give you 
the first peep of glory that ever opened 
upon your benighted souls. 

“ The follies of the dead are buried with 
them. They were not worth minding. 
then. nor remembering now ; but didn’t 
I tell your respectable daddies that they 
were making fools of themselves in the 
whiskey insurrection? Blackguardism 
isn’t democracy! When Washington 
came to Bedford with the army, the Al- 
legheny mountain rocked under his foot- 
steps, and the diminutive little manikins 
that danced like drunk monkeys around 
their pig-nut liberty pole in the diamond 
over there, trembled in their shoes till 
you could hear their toe-nails jingle. I 
was a democrat, a Jeffersonian democrat. 
then, as I am now; but I wasn’t a dema- 
gogue, a coward, or a broad-mouthed 
brawler against my country, its Jaws, and 
constitution. 

“ Your grandmothers can tell you what 
a rumpus the same ninnies raised around 
me for the first wagon-road made over 
the mountains to Pittsburgh. It would 
break up the pack-horse men, forsooth. 
and the tavern-keepers and horse-breeders 
would be ruined, when one wagon could 
carry as much salt, bar-iron and brandy 
from Baltimore, as a whole caravan of 
half-starved mountain ponies! But I told 
them then, that of all people in the world, 
fools have the least sense; and that they 
would live to learn that the best way 3s 
as good as any; for, when I was but a 
boy, I discovered that nothing less than 
too much is plenty, in the American 
meaning of the word. That’s the differ- 
ence between a man of faith and the snobs 
that do all their travelling in a tread- 
mill. 

“ But with such snipes, nothing can be 
done. Cure theni of witchcraft, and they 
slide into fortune-telling, or some other 
stupid kind of wonder-working ; for they 
understand nothing, either by insight or 
experience. After a while, when the 
prosperity, which they at first resisted, 
poured down upon them from a spout, 
they went crazy; and I was mobbed 
again for standing by Simon Snyder’s veto 
of that batch of shin-plaster banks which 
the legislature chartered by a two-thirds 
vote, and gave you your keepsakes of 
Owl-creek and Mutton-town bills. And 
now, wheeling gee, as much too far as ye 
went haw, before, you are bellowing at 
the top of your voice, and the end of your 
wits, against all bank paper ! 

“Ts it any wonder that I keep up 
old grudge at the Devil for making toe 

ple! Jack (to a darkie carter, occu- 
pied at the other end of the table upon 




















































the breast-bone of a turkey, which he 
was polishing), you may as well quit 
beating and bothering your mules; make 
their breech-bands of sheet-iron and the 
traces of cobweb, for the more you wal- 
lop them the more they won’t go. My 
donkeys are of the same breed percizely, 
they are all on a spree, just now, kicking 
out their hoofs at free-masonry! That’s 
the secret of all the villany and blunder- 
ing in legislation, is it? Butter your 
brains and give them to the dogs for a 
new-year’s gift, and let somebody else do 
your thinking. Oh, it’s enough to sicken 
a snipe, to hear a twopenny pettifogger 
railing at the great men who have given us 
our free institutions, and built up this 
model republic into a world’s wonder ; 
and to see a herd of drivelling noodles 
drinking in his profanity like the words 
of life! But Providence always had his 
hands full of such forlornities. If He can 
bear with them, I may. He will find the 
men, somehow, when the time comes to 
do up the world’s work upon the princi- 
ples of everlasting truth. The universal 
laws keep the earth in its orbit, and all 
the crawlers on its surface can’t shake it 
out of shape, or turn it from its track. I 
believe and live. Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish. 

“ And there is the common-school sys- 
tem that I have been laboring for, until it 
is at last fairly on foot. See that you keepit 
alive, and make it answer the glorious pur- 
pose of its establishment. Don’t clip it 
down to nothing by your beggarly econo- 
my. I wish to the Lord that you under- 
stood thinking as well as you do eating, and 
could feel an empty head as painfully as 
an empty stomach. Can’t you under- 
stand that keeping money in your pocket 
is not saving it? A dollar in a buckskin 
purse won’t breed a sixpence in a hun- 
dred years ; but employed wisely in the 
service of soul or body, it will bless the 
one and glorify the other. If you can’t 
see the policy of education, make a re- 
ligion of it. The world of ideas is the 
world of spirits. Introduce your children 
there, for every good thought is a guar- 
dian angel to the dear little lambs. And 
don’t stop just where reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, can be worked into dollars 
and dimes. Carry them through and 
over this sordid world into God’s world— 
up to the circle of the heavens, where he 
sits governing the universe by his laws. 
Every discovery in the truths of Nature 
is so far into the counsel and confidence 
of the Supreme Ruler. Only the man 
that has the mind of God is godlike. 
Now, for Heaven’s sweet sake, educate 
your children. You may talk stupidities 
about the salaries of public officers, as 
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you did against me for voting a gentle- 
manly per diem to the members of Con- 
gress; but don’t cheapen your school- 
masters till nobody but bankrupt cob- 
blers, habitual drunkards, cripples, con- 
sumptives, and such other ugly incapables 
can be got to serve you, for very shabbi- 
ness of the salary. Buy cheap store 
goods, if you like, for when they wear 
out you will know it, and can replace 
them ; buy cheap provisions, and eat the 
less of them; buy any thing cheap but 
cheap talents. Don’t venture upon that 
speculation, for you are no judges of the 
article, and the only way for you to in- 
sure the excellence of the quality is by 
the liberality of the premium which you 
will offer for it; that will bring the genu- 
ine into the market, and the bogus will 
be clearly exposed by the difference of the 
ring, weight, and shine. 

“T go in, ye see, for the arts of peace, 
the prosperity of the people, and all that 
blesses and embellishes the life of man; 
but I would not forget, on this great Sab- 
bath-day of the nation, the glory our 
country has won in the field and on the 
wave. It isn’t the pluck of the bull-dog 
or the game-cock in a soldier which I ad- 
mire, but the high-souled heroism that 
chooses liberty above life, and knows how 
to make victory a blessing to the world. 

“In the Revolution, and in the late war 
against Great Britain, we fought against 
foes who were, only a generation or two 
back, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh ; born brothers, they were, of course, 
our equals in all qualities of manhood. 
They had the advantage in numbers, 
arms, and all the appointments of war ; 
but the strength of the cause was ours ; 
we had the right, and the Lord of Hosts 
was with us. But, if we had been un- 
worthy and incapable—if we had been 
poor in faith or feeling, poor in heart or 
hope, we would not have been elected to 
the office of banner-bearer in the army 
of universal freedom. The covenants of 
Heaven are made with faithful men; and 
a people that falls away from its worthi- 
ness is rejected at last, though still be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes. While ye 
think ye stand, take heed lest ye fall. 

“This is a great country, and it isn’t all 
fenced in yet. Very little of it, in fact, is 
so far finished as to be ready for the first 
coat of paint. All the wilderness of the 
New World is ours, for we alone can oc- 
cupy it. The dwarfed provincialism north 
and south of us have no expansive growth 
in them. French and Spanish haven’t the 
right kick in their gallop to match us in 
the race ofempire. I have no contempt for 
any of God’s creatures ; they'll all weave 
into the web of existence somewhere, or 
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they will do for selvedge and fringes; but 
showy and shabby is a bad mixture to 
make up by themselves. They are not of 
the right stripe for democrats ; they don’t 
come up to the full measure of the Ameri- 
ean pattern. 

“T tell ye, my dear fellows, we have 
the wool pulled over our eyes by the Eu- 
ropean writers which we are all the time 
reading. Of course they know no better 
than to call Buonaparte a hero, and Wel- 
lington another for conquering him. That 
will do for tother side of the water, for 
every thing is great or small by com- 
parison. But comparing themselves with 
themselves they are not wise, and they 
don’t know enough to discern the true 
standard. Heaven help them to better 
doctrine and diet. They will have such 
generals as Washington and Jackson when 
they have the same occasion for them ; 
and when they go to fighting for progress 
instead of power, and organize their civil 
institutions in the faith of the people’s 
honesty and capacity for self-government, 
fully, fairly, and faithfully, they may put 
their achievements down upon the page of 
history in parallel columns with us. 

“ Now, I have a few words to say that 
I don’t want you to forget. Turnpikes, 
canals, and railroads must be made, whe- 
ther they run in front of your cabin doors 
or not. These mountains must be tun- 
neled, those valleys must be paved: must 
be, and will be. So, don’t let any of those 
miserables who sometimes get themselves 
into your legislature, set you against the 
necessity which is upon you ; making fools 
of you and scoundrels of themselves, by 
pretending that they will lighten your 
taxes and reduce the State debt. 

“ Finally —until every man is as wise 
as his neighbor, and as good as he ought 
to be, you must be governed by the ma- 
jority, and that necessity will divide you 
into parties—two parties, mind ye, or one 
and -a parcel of fragments. Now, the 
greatest of these will have the power in 
its hands, of course. How will you mend 
it when it goes wrong? By drawing off 
into as many little squads as there may 
happen to be differences of opinion among 
you? This will only strengthen the party 
that you are trying to control. The moun- 
tain-springs refresh the lakes by flowing 
into them, not by running off into a mul- 
titude of puddles to stagnate in the sun! 
Parties must be built upon general views 
and broad policies. Organize as you may 
upon transient and trivial contingencies, 
it is all fuss and foolery. A party with 
any thing positive in it will outlive its own 
abuses and your grumbling; or, if the 
real majority of the nation is too corrupt 
to purify itself, it will not be improved 
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by changing its channel. The j t 
da divides the world into rhage en 
only, one right and one wrong. Do you 
think you can make a better or more ac- 
curate division? My dear fellow-citizens, 
don’t be caught starting aside after every 
vagabond fancy that inspired idiots can 
scare up. Within the proper party of 
truth and progress will be found all the 
available means of reform that political 
agencies can ever effect. Jonah withdrew 
in a fit of disgust because the Lord would 
not destroy Nineveh for its corruption, 
and sheltered his indignant head under a 
gourd that grew up in a single night, and 
of course perished in a night ; whereupon 
he wished himself dead, and fainted out- 
right. Better bear your small percen’ 

of your neighbors’ sins and blunders till 
they are cured, than curse the world and 
quit it in a passion. It is good enough 
for you to do your duty in, and too good 
to be condemned as long as it is getting 
better. 

“Tm done, for I don’t jump off the 
stage or stump, like the pony in a travel- 
ling menagerie, through a blazing hoop; 
oat I wouldn’t whine a dying doxology 
to my speech, if I knew that it was the 
last I should ever make to you in the 
flesh. I will speak to you from my grave. 
My voice will echo from these hills, as 
long as the truth of my life is of any use 
to I and you are worthy of it. Wher- 
ever I am—here among you, or there 
above you—I’ll be doing my duty and 
minding my own business—go home and 
mind yours.” 

At seventy-five years of age, the coarse 
excitement and wild illusions of inebriety 
replaced the healthy activities which had 
been the very wine of life in his better 
days. The busiest occupation, the most 
perilous risks, the heaviest responsibilities 
of his eventful experience, had never 
quite satisfied his great necessities, and 
now that the aching vacancy of leisure 
and enforced inaction had come before 
“the silver cord was loosed, or the golden 
bowl was broken, or the pitcher had 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern,” he t by a 
sad necessity of such natures, to the de- 
lights of those passions whose indulgence 
remained possible, after his nobler facul- 
ties had lost their occasions, and the power 
of exclusive occupation. 

The change was as rapid as it was ter- 
rible. I had seen him in the glory of his 
strength. I was a boy, indeed, and could 
not fully comprehend or estimate him ; 
but a whole man is never wholly misun- 
derstood, even by the least capable ob- 
server ; and if the impression was some- 
what confused and indefinite, it was, 
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nevertheless, grand and inspiring. He 
was a gentleman of the olden time, one 
of those demigods of the pioneer period 
of society that seem compounded of the 
savage and civilized epochs which they 
unite. He had outlived the fabulous era 
to which he appropriately belonged, and 
was as ill-assorted to the new times, as 
the whole hero race of our idolatry would 
be, if we had their personal presence now 
instead of their consecrated memories. 
When I met this man again, after some 
years of absence from my mountain home, 
with my earliest apprehensions of him 
sharpened and heightened by the distance 
and difference of the commonplace plati- 
tudes of fashionable life, and graced by 
those teachings of the imagination which 
adorn our ideals, and accommodate the 
object to the homage which we must give 
somewhere, to keep our faith alive, and 
our souls in tone—when I met him again, 
bowed with years, in a sadly disordered 
dress, with a dimmed eye, unsteady 
limbs, untoned features, and nothing of 
himself left but his noble form of head, 
and that erect hair, standing like a monu- 
ment of the dilapidated man, I felt the 
contact like a blow. My habitual reve- 
rence groped for its object in that chaos, 
like a child in a darkened chamber seek- 
ing for his father. Standing over his 
grave, I could have recognized him. I 
could have found him all alive again in 
every street; and on my play-grounds, 
his presence would have answered to my 
apprehension wherever I turned, if only 
he had not been there—there as he was. 
I could, I think, have borne the shock of 
ali natural change. The even rush of 
years would have left some noble traces 
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to adorn the ruin; a second childhood 
would have preserved some symmetry in 
decay ; but—he remembered me and had 
forgotten himself! Like the chieftain of 
a clan, he was naturally a foster-father to 
the children of his early friends. He 
had lost, the habit of that respect, the 
consciousness of its mutual claims, and the 
sympathies and demeanor of the relation. 

Why does the church pray for deliver- 
ance from sudden death! The battle-field 
is the. fittest death-bed of the soldier. 
When “it is finished,” let the strong 
struggler give up the ghost, that the body 
may not become the grave of the soul, nor 
the holy ones see their own corruption. 

Before this strong man became incapa- 
ble of active, useful life, his relations to 
it were divorced, and his great energies 
were left to prey upon themselves. He 
was not born to rust, but to wear out; 
and when society refused his services and 
repelled his participation, the appetites, 
which had been suspended and controlled 
by a half century of intense engagement 
in worthy offices, resumed their importu- 
nities; the vices of youth displaced the 
proper dignities of age, and the offended 
witnesses of his fall, lost their confidence 
in human virtue by the shocking exhibi- 
tion of its weakness. 

I did not reproach him for his infirmity. 
{t was not his fault, but the fault of « 
wretched meagreness and meanness of 
conditions which could not hold such a 
mind and heart to their highest uses, and 
noblest capabilities, to the end. I date 
his death at the period of his discharge 
from public duty; there Justice sets up 
his monument, and its broad shadow 
covers all that lies behind it. 


UNCLE BERNARD'S STORY. 


é () | UNCLE BERNARD,” cried alto- 
° gether a group of little people, “tell 
us a story 

Unele F Bernard, a white-haired old man, 
whose easy chair had been drawn to a 
warm corner, for the winter was howling 
against the windows, looked up from his 
large-print Bible and smiled fondly on their 

faces: “A story! let me read you 
one out of this good book.” 

“Oh! no,” says bold little Bob, as he 
caught the old man “ound the neck, “we 
know all the Bible stories; tell us a fairy 
tale!” 

“Yes! yes! Uncle Bernard,” chomped 
the rest, “a fairy tale, a fairy tale, a fai 
tale; you have never told us a fairy tale.” 

«No, deary, I have never told you a 
fairy tale. Fairy tales are lies, and young 





folks, like you, should not love to hear 
lies, nor old folks like me should not tell 
lies.” 

“Oh! but uncle Bernard, we know that 
fairy tales ain’t true, but it is such fun to 
hear them.” 

“ Well, my pets, [’ll try to tell you a 
story that sounds like a fairy tale, and yet 
is all true. Sit down and listen: 

“Once upon a time, and a great while 
ago, there lived in a wide wood a wild 
man, whose name was Sthenos. His fa- 
ther and mother had been keepers of a 
lovely garden, where they dwelt in peace 
with our good God; but he, very early 
in his childhood, had wandered far off and 
lost himself among the shadows of the 
fo where he soon forgot all the little 
that he knew. Not only his head and 
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face, but also his whole body was covered 
with long shaggy hair; his nails were like 
claws, and he could climb the trees or 
swim in the water as easily as walk on 
the ground. Gigantic in height, his shoul- 
ders were broad and his limbs sturdy. 
fie could outrun the swiftest deer, hit 
with a stone the flying bird, and kill with 
his knotty club the fiercest beasts. He 
ate only what he won in the chase, with 
some pleasant herbs or fruits, or honey 
which he found in hollow trunks, and 
among the rocks; and he drank only wa- 
ter from springs, or the deep river which 
flowed through the valley. He slept in 
caves or in the crotches of trees, lest the 
prowling beasts should catch him una- 
wares. Yet, savage as he was, he had a 
certain nobleness and rough grace of mien 
which distinguished him as superior to 
the brutes around him, and made them 
acknowledge him as their lord. Thus he 
lived, lonely and unhappy, and, notwith- 
standing his strength, full of fears. 

“One day as he was pushing through 
a thicket to reach the river, he heard sing- 
ing sweeter than any he had ever heard. He 
thought at first that it was a bird, but 
he knew the songs of all birds, and that 
this was not like any one of them. He 
dashed on, and saw reclining on the bank 
of the river a creature so lovely that he 
stood still in wonder, trembling with a new 
feeling that shot like fire through his 
heart “and joints. Her form (his wood- 
man’s eye saw at once that the delicate 
proportions were those of a female) was 
something like his own, but fair and ele- 
gant where his was brown and shaggy. 
Around her was cast a loose white robe, 
and about her shoulders floated a scarf, 
blue as the sky. While she sung she 
looked upward as if some one was hearing 
her. whom Sthenos could not see, and then 
she listened as if to a voice he could not 
hear. Soon turning her eyes upon him, 
she smiled with ravishing sweetness, and 
beckoned him nearer. Awe-struck, but 
drawn irresistibly on, he fell at her feet, 
gazing on her beautiful face. She spoke 
in accents of his early speech, which now 


came back to his understanding, and said:. 


‘*Sthenos, our good God whom you have 
so long forgotten has not forgotten you; 
but pitying your loneliness and misery, 
has sent me to live with you and be your 
friend. Already I love you, and you 
must take me to your heart and give me 
your love.’ 

“ As she spoke she bent down and wiped 
his forehead, from which she had parted 
his matted locks, looking with her clear 
blue eyes into his, until his whole being 
seemed drawn out to her, and he laid her 
head with its bright golden curls on his 
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broad breast, and felt an ecstacy of inex- 
pressible happiness. 

“* Andnow that I am todwell with you, 
dear Sthenos, lead me to your home!’ 

** Home !? replied he, ‘I know not 
otagt you mean! 

** Where do you rest after the chase, or 
amidst the darkness? Where do you eat 
your food, and where do you most delight 
to be? That is home.’ 

“*T have no home. All places in the 
forest are alike to me. Where weariness 
or night come upon me, there I lie down; 
when | have killed the deer then I eat. 
I have never thought of a home.’ 

“*Come, then,’ said she, sweetly, ‘let 
us seek a spot where we will make a home 
for ourselves;’ and putting her slender 
hand in his, she led him on until they 
came to a fountain gushing out from un- 
der a high rock, before whick a sunny 
meadow spread itself toward the south- 
west, blooming with harebells and daisy 
cups, and pansies, and many more wild 
flowers. ‘Is it not charming?’ said she; 
‘the spring shall give us water, and the 
rock guard us from the fierce north wind, 
and we can look out upon the sunlight 
and the shadows as they float mingled 
together over the green grass and the flow- 
ers that spring up through the verdure.’ 

“Sthenos smiled, and though he could 
not understand all her meaning, he felt a 
charm of nature he had never before 
known. 

“* Now,’ she said, ‘the sun, though its 
light be pleasant, looks down too hotly 
upon us, and when the night comes the 
dews will fall and the winds chill us. 
Go, break off boughs from the trees, and 
strip the broad bark from the decayed 
birches.’ This was an easy task for the 
vigorous man; and in the mean time she 
had gathered heaps of dry mosses, and 
the spicy shoots from the hemlocks, and 
spread them deeply over the leaf-covered 
ground. Then leaning the thick boughs 
against each other, and laying, by her di- 
rections, the curved bark, overlapping in 
successive and continuous layers upon 
them, Sthenos saw as his work a rude, 
but safe hut, and said: ‘This shall be our 
home. TI go for our evening meal ;’ and, 
dashing into the forest, he soon returned 
with wood pigeons and a young fawn, 
which he had killed, casting them bleed- 
ing at the feet of his gentle wife, who had 
already arranged in leafy cups the berries 
which she had gathered from the meadow ; 
and Sthenos beheld wild flowers, mingled 
with long, trailing, delicate vines, adorning 
the entrance of their home. 

“The simple meal soon prepared by her 
skilful hands, he thought more mae 
than he had ever had; but before she 
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suffered him to partake, she pointed up- 
wards and with clasped hands sang praise 
to our good God the giver. An hour of 
delicious friendship stole away, as hand 
in hand they looked into each other’s eyes 
—thoughts he knew not how to speak, and 
she needed no words to utter. Then an- 
other hymn to our good God, the sleep- 
less Preserver. she warbled from her lips 
of gurgling melody, and the pair sank to 
rest. 

“Thus sped on day after day, and night 
after night. Gradually Sthenos lost his 
fierceness, save in the struggles of the 
chase. She had fashioned for him soft 
garments out of fawn-skins and feathers, 
which now he wore less for need than 
a and to = his skilful friend. 

His shaggy hair was smoothed into 
curling grace; the hut constantly re- 
ceived new conveniences and ornaments 
from his strong or her cunning hand ; and 
happy was he after his toils in the forest, 
to return bearing a rich honeycomb, or 
leading. a goat with full udders to his 
home, dear because hers. 

“On walking one dewy morning, he look- 
ed fondly in her loving face beaming with 
tender, holy thoughts, and said: ‘You 
called me Sthenos, but have never told 
me the name by which I am to call you, 
my dearest.’ 

“* You have just pronounced the name 
I love best, except when you call me your 
wife and your friend. I have had several 
names in the land whence I came to be 
near you; but that by which our good 
God wished you to know me is Enthymia. 
And, dear Sthenos, whenever you are in 
trouble, in need, or in doubt, call Enthy- 
mia to your side, and whatever love can 
do, I will gladly perform. With your 
strength and my affectionate zeal, and the 
blessing of our good God, we shall be 
happy as we may in this wild wood; but 
the good God has promised me that when 
you shall have learned te sing and pray 
with me, that our two beings shall be 
blended into one, and we shall leave 
the forest to go and dwell in a garden 
with our good God, far more beautiful 
than the one from which you strayed a 
long while ago.’ 

“*Q happy hope,’ replied Sthenos, ‘I 
ean think of no higher bliss than that 
your loveliness should be mingled with 
my strength, except that my strength 
shall be for ever united to your dear 
thoughts.’ 

“*Say not so, Sthenos,’ answered she, 
looking up with a holy smile, like morn- 
ing light sparkling in the "dew ; ; ‘our 
highest joy will be to dwell with our 

God. 


“ From that moment Sthenos earnestly 


endeavored to learn the hymns and pray- 
ers of Enthymia. They lived long in the 
forest, and children were born to them, 
three sons like their father, vigorous,— 
three daughters like their mother, graceful. 
But one fair morning the father and the 
mother came not from their chamber 
(for the little hut had given place to a 
wide dwelling) ; their children went anx- 
iously in to seek them, but they found 
them not. Sthenos and Enthymia were 
gone to the garden of our good God. 

“The children were mute in wonder and 
sadness, when suddenly the chamber was 
filled with ravishing light and delicious 
odors, and three radiant angels hovered 
over the bed; and the roof opened, and 
the children could see far up into the sky, 
and saw a glorious being standing under 
the Tree of Life, before the throne of God ; 
and in the smiling countenance of the 
glorious being they recognized strangely, 
but sweetly mingled, the love of both 
father and mother. And one of the angels 
said (he was the tallest of the three): 
‘I pointed out the way to them and en 
couraged them to strive to reach the gar- 
den.’ 

“¢ And I,’ said the second, on whose 
bosom shone a gem like a golden anchor, 
‘bore them up on my wings.’ 

“¢ And I,’ joyfully exclaimed the third, 
who had eyes like the first spring violets 
washed with rain, ‘have made them both 
one forever.’ 

“Then turning to her sister angels, she 
said: ‘Your tasks for them are over; 
but I go to fill their united being with 
immortal happiness.’ ” 

“ Ah! uncle Bernard,” cried Gertrude, 
“that is better than a fairy tale; but 
what queer names, Sthenos and Enthy- 
mia; what do they mean?” 

“T made them out of the Greek,” an- 
swered the old man; “and by Sthenos, I 
mean man left to himself, when he would 
be a mere savage; and by Enthymia, I 
mean wisdom sent to him by our good 
God, to teach him how to live on earth 
and prepare for heaven. When man is 
transformed to holy wisdom and uses his 
strength for wise ends, he becomes all 
good, and God takes him up to the second 
Paradise.” 

“Yes,” says little Charley, “and the 

1 with the anchor, is Hope.” 

“ And the tallest angel is Faith,” adds 

Robert, for faith gives pious people cour- 


“ And the gentle blue-eyed one must be 
Love, for love lives for ever,” whispers 
Gertrude in uncle Bernard’s ear. 

“ Bless you, dear child, you look like 
her,” whispers back uncle Bernard. 
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THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF NEW-YORK. 


DUARTE ES 


()UR great city has the name of loving 
the dollar well; she ought equally to 
have the glory of spending it kindly and 
freely. Our charities appear on the same 
grand scale as our business. It is a re- 
freshing thing—and in the whirl and 
struggle of New-York life, it does one 

—to turn aside a moment to our 
great institutions of mercy and world-wide 
charity—to find that wealth, and talents, 
and enterprise have at length been employ- 
ed to make men less selfish, and to bring 
them nearer to one another, in kindness. 
Will the reader accompany us to one of 
these—perhaps the greatest in influence 
and strength. We walk up the Bowery 
in a broad and busy part, until it separates 
into two Avenues, the Third and Fourth. 
On the point, where they diverge, you see 
some little old buildings ;—these are all 
te come down, and a park is to be laid out 
there, with a fountain. Beyond, where 
the men are excavating, will rise the 
Cooper Institute, the splendid gift of a 
mechanic, for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the people; and still beyond, and 
above that, forming with the others one 
of the finest architectural objects sp- 
pears the grand building we are to visit, 
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the new Depository and Printing-House 
of the American Bible Society. We have 
no other building like it in the city. It is 
six stories high, with a frontage on four 
streets of seven hundred feet. It seems as 
we approach, square, yet you will find it an 
irregular, four-sided figure in shape; the 
longest side (232 ft. 6 in.) being on Ninth 
st., and the shortest (76 ft. 11 in.) on Third 
av. We enter at the principal entrance on 
Fourth avenue ;—a rather handsome portal 
with columns and arches, and a heavy 
curved pediment. Above, in a niche on 
the outside, is a figure of Religion, of 
brown freestone, pointing with one hand 
to heaven, and the other to the open page 
of a Bible. There are three other en- 
trances ; we ascend the broad stairway, 
and enter first the manager’s room on the 
second story, a large room—fifty feet by 
thirty—fireproof and lighted by a dome: 
under it is the library, also fireproof. 

If we go up to the fifth and sixth sto- 
ries on the north side, we shall see the 
great press-room—one hundred and nine- 
teen feet long by forty-one feet wide. 
Near it are the bindery, the gilding and 
the finishing rooms, all on a similar 
scale. There are huge hydraulic presses-; 
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and one great gangway, through which 
the paper is hoisted up, and another, 
through which the Bibles, when finished, 
are let down. 

On the sixth story, are most of the 
three hundred women, employed by the 
establishment, in well-lighted, pleasant 
work-rooms, binding, stitching, or busy at 
some other work on the Bibles. These 
rooms, and the whole building, are well 
aired, by contrivances for ventilation, and 
by the large court within, around which 
the sides are built. It is heated by the 
steam-pipes, which connect with the boil- 
ers, well-placed in the area, beyond the 
power of doing injury by explosion. 

Here will go on this next year the im- 
mense operations of the society. Think 
of it! over seven hundred thousand copies 
of Bibles and Testaments were printed by 
this Society last year, and since its founda- 
tion some eight millions! It began in 1816 
with printing 6,410; in its twelfth year, 
it printed 134,607 ; in the twenty-fourth, 
157,261; and in the thirty-sixth, 666,015. 

In the year 1273, it cost a laboring man 
the wages of 14 years, to buy a Bible. 
In 1816 the cheapest Bible was worth a 
dollar. Now a good plain Bible can be 
bought for twenty-five cents, and a Testa- 
ment for 6} cents. The only Bible Society 
in the world, on a scale like this, is the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

All these seven hundred thousand and 
odd books were sent out last year, be it re- 
membered, to the poor man’s bare home, 
to make it beautiful with patience and con- 
tentment. This is the work, to which this 
great building, and all this wealth and 
labor are given. Who will not wish it 
God’s blessing ? 

Another institution, corresponding in 
character, and equaliy grand in its opera- 
tions, is the American Tract Society, 
whose extensive “house” is on the cor- 
ner of Nassau .and Spruce streets, near 
the site-of the old Bible House. During 
the last year, this body has sent out more 
than two hundred and eighty millions 
of pages. 1n the same time it has print- 
ed over one million of volumes, and more 
than ten millions of tracts, of which last 
920,000 are in foreign languages. Since 
its formation, it has printed about one 
hundred and thirty-one millions of trac 
and over eight millions seven hund 
thousand volumes. Of those printed last 

ear, about five millions of pages have 
Sous distributed gratuitously ; more than 
two and a half millions over the sea, and 
millions through foreign countries, in one 
hundred and fifty different languages and 
dialects. Of the bound volumes, printed 
last year, we observe that such works as 
D’Aubigné’s History, number 8,000 sets ; 
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Edwards’ Temperance Manual, 12,000; 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 27,000. In German, 
there are 70,000 volumes; in Spanish, 
140,000; in French, 11,000; in Danish, 
2,500, and in Italian, 1,000. The total 
receipts for the year are $342,858; the 
expenditures, $342,199. 

Naturally, in operations on such a gigan- 
tic scale, many a publication will be cir- 
culated, not worthy a piace among the 
works of the Society. There should be 
more tracts issued on practical, every- 
day subjects. Tracts for the poor, on the 
preservation of health ; tracts on the great 
principles of business and social inter- 
course; tracts on economy, and punc- 
tuality, and cleanliness, as well as on 
higher matters. 

The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety has for its objects, as substantially 
stated in its Constitution, the support of 
poor Churches, and the preaching to the 
destitute within the United States. It 
proposes, also, at times, to help Home 
Missions in foreign countries. 

The office of the Society is in the 
American Tract Society building. The 
number of missionaries in the employ 
of the Society, during the last year, was 
1,065, scattered through 28 different 
States and Territories. Of these, Illinois 
has the most—117 ; and Maryland, Geor- 
gia, and Arkansas, the least; each, one. 
The New England States have 305; the 
Middle States, 213; the Southern, 14; 
and the Western States and Territories, 
533. Their operations combine the 
itinerant system, as it is called, and 
the regular system. That is, some of 
the pastors employed go from district to 
district, as they are needed; and others 
remain in fixed localities, like  set- 
tled clergymen. In number, 619 are 
given as regular pastors; 260 as preach- 
ing to two or three congregations, 
each; and 186 as moving through wide 
districts, within definite limits. Nine 
missionaries are employed by the Society 
in churches of colored people ; and sixty 
preach in foreign languages; 13 to Welsh 
and 39 to German congregations, and 
others to the various foreign immi- 


grants. 

The number of Sabbath School scholars 
connected with the Churches of the So- 
ciety, is about 66,500. During the past 
year, forty-five Churches have been or- 
ganized by their missionaries. The re- 
ceipts of the year, with the balance in 
the treasury, amount to $172,738; the 
expenditures, to $162,831. 

The Society has been in operation 
twenty-six years; during this time, its 
receipts amount to $2,365,420. 

The average expense of a missionary 
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was reckoned in 1826-27 at $83; in 
1851-52 at $153. 

This Society, as all who are familiar 
with our back-country districts know, has 
done a good work through the country. 
Their agents, not always men of broad 
views or refined culture, have yet gone 
where few others would have the courage 
or the self-denial to go. In the remote 
backwoodsman’s log cabin, on the prai- 
rie, among the Indians, in the new, sickly 
Western village, on the dirty flat-boat and 
the canal, you will find the Home Missiona- 
ry, sharing the sickness, and the labor, and 
the suffering, with those to whom he 
would bear the old words of Truth and 
Love. Who, of us, comfortable and at 
ease here in our pleasant homes, shall 
criticize too freely, if the self-denying la- 
borer is not always as broad in his opi- 
nions as he is in his charity? We will 
forget the narrowness, and the dogmatism, 
and be thankful that there are, in an age 
of selfishness, men ready to forego all 
which the heart most values, for the sake 
of the unhappy and the needy. 

The most powerful of all benevolent 
organizations in this country, the “ Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions,” has only an Agency in 
this city, and cannot be considered a New- 
York Institution. 

Allied with this in its great objects, but 
separated by its distinctive Anti-Slavery 
character, is the “ American Missionary 
Association.” This Society has for its 
especial principles, that no Mission-Church 
should ever admit a slaveholder as a 
member; that slaveholding should every 
where be preached against as a sin; and 
that no countenance or support should in 
any way be given to associations, reli- 
gious or political, whose principles or con- 
duct are opposed to those avowed by 
the Society, with reference to slavery. 
The whole number of missionary laborers 
employed by the Society is given at 140, 
being an increase of 45 over the number 
last year. Their stations are in Africa, 
Siam, Sandwich Islands, and in vari- 
ous parts of our own continent. The 
receipts of the Society for the last 
year, were $30,826; the expenditures, 
$30,233. 

The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety.—It is estimated that over 110,000 
sailors arrived in this port in the year 
1851, and that an average of 6,000 are 
continually in port. This Society is de- 
signed to bring good influences to bear 
upon this large class in various modes— 
by preaching and by opening boarding- 
houses, savings-banks, reading-rooms, 
schools, and the like, for them. 

It has had, during the years 1851- 
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52, seventeen chaplains and missionaries, 
regularly employed in this port and vari- 
ous foreign ports, preaching every year to 
some fifty thonsand sailors. In the “ Sail- 
ors’ Home,” founded by this Society, 
there have been, within the year, 3,027 
boarders, and not far from $11,000 have 
been deposited by the boarders in the sav- 
ings-bank. During the same time, 218 
shipwrecked and destitute men have been 
relieved in it. In the ten years since its 
opening, 33,527 seamen have boarded in it. 

The “ Colored Sailors’ Home,” in 
Franklin-square, has had 247 boarders 
this last year, and three of the larger tem- 
perance houses have received 4,233 per- 
sons. The Seamen’s Savings Bank has 
over $3,000,000 on deposit, a considerable 
part of which belongs to seamen. 

The Society, besides all these labors, 
has issued the “ Sailors’ Magazine,” witha 
monthly circulation of 6,000 copies. It is 
also engaged in furnishing ships with libra- 
ries of useful and religious books. The 
expenditures, the past year, have been 
$22,591; the receipts, $23,660. 

Among the other Institutions for the 
benefit of the sailors, may be mentioned 
the Marine Sociely of the City of New- 
York, founded in April 1770. 

Its object is the improvement of maritime 
knowledge, and the relief of the wives and 
orphan children of deceased sailors. The 
list of widows, receiving regular relief, 
members 56, one of whom has been aided 
by the Society since 1788. The perma- 
nent fund constantly employed in charity 
is $44,000: the amount. of disbursements 
since its origin, to the poor widows and 
orphan children of deceased shipmas 
and to the members, is $159,000. The 
permanent fund is loaned in bond and 
mortgages upon real estate, worth double 
the amount in New-York and Brooklyn ; 
and the whole has been so well managed, 
that little or no loss has been sustained. 

The widows on the pension list of the 
Society, receive relief in the following 
grades ; the first grade, thirty one widows, 
$60 each ; the second grade, thirteen wid- 
ows, $50 each ; the third grade, twelve wid- 
ows, $40 each. About $3000 are thus 
spentannually. Thirty dollars constitute 
a shipmaster a life-member, and two dol- 
lars per annum afterwards secures a share 
to his wife, of the relief fund. This Soci- 
ety has been im operation 82 years, and 
has formerly found the names of our oldest 
and most substantial merchants in its list 
of supporters. It is doing a careful and 
thorough charity to a class, who, of neces- 
sity, in their business expose themselves 
and their families to the most sudden risks, 
May it find no lack of public support. 

A similar society to the above is the 
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New-York Nautical Institution and 
Shipmasters’ Society; devoting itself 
especially, however, to the spread of nau- 
tical knowledge. It was organized in 
1820, and incorporated March 23d, 1848. 

For sick seamen, the institution most 
widely known is the Seamen’s Re- 
treat, on Staten Island, near the Quaran- 
tine-ground. The trustees of this institu- 
tion have the right to collect from the 
master of every vessel arriving from a 
foreign port, one dollar and fifty cents ; for 
each mate, one dollar ; and for each sailor, 
fifty cents ; and from the master of every 
coasting vessel, twenty-five cents for each 
member of the crew. Every person who 
has paid these “hospital-moneys ” can 
claim reception into the Retreat. There 
have been, during the past year, 2,956 
patients in the institution, of whom 167 
have died. In connection with the Re- 
treat, a large brick building has just been 
erected near by for the destitute or sick 
female relatives of sailors, and such sail- 
ors in particular as have paid hospital 
dues. 

The Marine Hospital, also situated on 
Staten Island, is devoted to the sick pas- 
sengers or seamen from the ships just ar- 
rived. It is supported by an emigrant 
tax of two dollars on every cabin-passen- 
ger, native of a foreign country, and of 
fifty cents on every steerage-passenger. 
The fund from these sources, employed 
for various objects, amounts now to nearly 
$100,000 per annum. “The two institu- 
tions last mentioned are controlled by the 
State Legislature. 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbor.— This 
Asylum for aged or infirm seamen stands 
on the north side of Staten Island, in a 
charming situation, opposite the Jersey 
shore, and commanding a full view of the 
harbor and distant City of New-York, with 
their ships and spires. Jt was founded 
in 1801, by a bequest of Captain Robert 
Richard Randall, and incorporated in 1806. 
The property appointed for the object con- 
sisted of a piece of land, then an open field 
near the city, worth about $50,000. Now 
this field is covered by the New-York 
Hotel, and the substantial blocks of ele- 
gant houses in its neighborhood ; and it 
yields a rental of nearly $100,000 per 
annum—one of the richest endowments in 
the country. For many years the Snug 
Harbor itself was a plain wooden building, 
isolated on a slight eminence, near what 
is now the corner of Broadway and Ninth- 
street. The present commodious and ele- 
gant edifice on Staten Island, has a front 
of white marble, and, with its wings, is 
225 feet in length. e grounds belong- 
ing to it cover about 160 acres. The 
number of aged and disabled seamen sup- 
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ported within its walls during the past 
year was 295. Near by this Asylum is 
the Home for Sailors’ Children. 

The Mariners’ Family Industrial So- 
ciety has for its ohject to supply work to 
the female relatives of seamen, and to re- 
lieve any pressing want among them. 
Their clothing store is at No. 322 Pearl- 
street. The “Seamen’s Retreat” disburses 
a portion of its charitable fund through the 
medium of this Society. 

The American and Foreign Christian 
Union.—This Society originated in 1849, 
and grew out of three others, “The Ame- 
rican Protestant Society,” the “Foreign 
Evangelical Alliance,” and the “ Christian 
Alliance.” Its object is especially to spread 
Protestant doctrines and practice through 
Roman Catholic countries. It publishes 
a monthly Magazine, “The American and 
Foreign Christian Union,” a monthly tract, 
“The Missionary Intelligencer,” and a 
semi-monthly, “ Der Freie Deutsche Ka- 
tholik (The Free German Catholic). One 
of the Secretaries is the well-known and 
respected Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. 

“The New- York Association for 
improving the Condition of the Poor,” 
is the name of a Society, operating very 
widely in its charities over the city. Ac- 
cording to its charter, the city shall be 
divided into as many districts as there are 
wards ; and these again into sections of 
about 25 familieseach. For each section a 
suitable visitor shall be obtained, whose 
duty it is to find out the wants of every 
family, and if needy and not the fit sub- 
ject for other societies, to give them 
tickets for food, or fuel, or medicine. 
Money is in no case allowed to be given by 
the visitor, without especial permission. 

Of those assisted, not more than one- 
eighth are American-born, usually one- 
half Irish, and about three-eighths Ger- 
man or foreign in birth. In religion, three- 
fourths are Roman Catholics, and most 
of the remainder unconnected with any 
Protestant Church. During the last year, 
6559 families, with 29,515 persons were 
relieved. 

We extract some rather striking facts 
= the report of this Association for 

5 

Relieved during 1851 by the Alms 
House department : 


In the Alms House 2,783 of whom 78 p. ct. foreigners. 
Bellevue Hospital 5,342 “ 82“ 7 
Penitentiary 8,450 ° 

City Prison 21,279 

Lunatic Asylum 441 

Randall's Island 2,087 


Out-door poor 42,872 
Work House 965 


Total Relief 79,782 of whom 75 p. ct. or 59,799 


wero foreigners. 


During the same year, relieved by this 
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Association 27,022, of whom three-quar- 
ters were of foreign birth. Allowing that 
one-half of this number was aided from 
other sources, and that the other poor of 
the city would amount to 20,000 =_— 
is a low estimate), and we have the follow- 
ing result: 
Alms House Relief 
City Association * 
Other Charities 


79,782 
13,511 
20,000 
oman Total 118,248 
Of whom 75 per ct., or 84,925 are for- 
eigners, who have been here more than five 
years ; bringing a direct tax upon us in this 
assistance of about $500,000. During the 
same time, $480,000 have been expended 
by the Commissioners of Emigration for 
those, who have been here /ess than five 
years. 

We get from all this some slight idea 
of the expense of pauper immigration to 


us. 

Among the Institutions, which have 
originated from this Association, are “The 
Demilt Dispensary,” “The Northwestern 
Dispensary,” and“ The Juvenile Asylum.” 

The American Female Guardian So- 
ciety.—This Society originally started 
with reference to throwing good influences 
around poor young women, has turned 
more and more to efforts for relieving de- 
serted children. They have been enabled to 
erect a building in 30th-st. (between Fourth 
avenue and Madison avenue), as a house 
of reception for poor women and children, 
called, “The House of Industry and 
Home for the Friendless.” Their object 
is to find homes in the country for its in- 
mates. Since its opening in 1847, there 
have been received into it 1489 adults and 
961 children. In the year 1852—415 
adults and 217 children. Of the former, 
243 were provided with places; and of 
the latter, 134 were sent to their friends 
or to families in the country. 

The Society publishes a semi-monthly 
paper, “The Advocate and Guardian,” 
with an issue of 14,000. They have also 
published 10,000 tracts, 3000 copies of 
“ Friendly Advice to Domestics,” and 1000 
petitions for street children. 

The Asylum for the Relief of Respect- 
able, Aged, Indigent Females—or, as it 
is more familiarly known, the Old Ladjes’ 
Home, is in 20th-street, near Second ave- 
nue. The Association was established in 
February, 1814; and the Asylum founded, 
November, 1838. It has been uniformly 
prosperous, and acknowledges in various 
receipts for the last year, $22,108. 

The House and School of Industry, 
has its rooms in 100 West 16th street. 
It was established in 1850. 

The Society for the Relief of Poor 
Widows with Small Children, was found- 
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ed in 1797, by the efforts of the late Mrs. 
Isabella Graham. 

This Society has been a very efficient, 
successful Association. During the years 
1847 and 1848, the number of persons re- 
lieved were 385 widows, and 1023 chil- 
dren ; and the sum of $5,413 was expend- 
ed in their behalf. 

Out of this Society, sprang the New- 

‘ork Orphan Asylum. The managers 
found often young children on their hands, 
for whom they had no home, except the 
Alms House. By the constant exertions 
of the ladies of the Association, an Asy- 
lum was at length opened for these 
orphans, in a hired house, at Greenwich 
Village, May Ist, 1806. They were in- 
corporated in 1807; and, by collections 
in various Churches, were enabled to 
build a suitable edifice in Bank-street. 
At length, in the increase of the City. 
Greenwich ceased to be a village, an 
they determined to obtain a situation 
farther removed in the country. The old 
property was sold, and nine and a half 
acres were bought in Bloomingdale at a 
cost of $17,500. 

The present Asylum buildings were 
commenced in June 1836, and finished in 
1840. They are on Ninth avenue, near 
23d-street. 

There have been as inmates of the Insti- 
tution this last year, 184 children ;—112 
boys,“and 72 girls. Of these, 1 has 
died, and 12 have been returned to their 
friends, or have been indentured. The 
Board acknowledge during the past year 
legacies, to the amount of $15,199, and 
the gift of a library of 750 volumes, with 
a valuable Philosophical Apparatus. 

Another Orphan Asylum, equally suc- 
cessful with the former Institution, is the 
Leake and Watts Orphan House, found- 
ed by a legacy of John George Leake, 
deceased June 2d, 1827. 

The House was first opened for children 
November Ist, 1843. It is situated amid 
pleasant scenery, between 111th and 
112th streets, and between Ninth and 
Tenth avenues. The whole front of the 
building and its wings, facing on the 
South, extends 206 feet. The Institution 
has a fine landed property of 26 acres, 
unencumbered, and an inco:re sufficient to 
support 250 children. There were at the 
last Report 194 children within it. 

A similar Institution, now very widely 
known, was commenced under more un- 
favorable circumstances, than either of 
the above—the Colored Orphan Asylum. 

In 1836, the colored pauper children 
were kept in the cellars of the Alms 
House, or in places entirely unsuited to 
health or improvement. prejudice 
against their color was so great, that those 
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The Odd-Fellows’ Hall, New-York. 


who attempted to relieve them, could find 
no house which could be rented for their 
shelter. They were obliged at length to 
purchase a house and two lots in 12th- 
street, at the heavy rates then pi<vailing 
—for $9,000. 

They had received in 1840, $13,000 for 
a building fund ; and in 1842 they acknow- 
ledge as a gift from the City, 20 lots of 
land on Fifth avenue, between 43d and 
44th streets. There the present building 
was erected, and in 1843, opened for the 
children. In 1849, a Hospital was add 
the money for its erection being obtain 
by legacy. ; 

Since the opening of the Asylum, 631 
children have been admitted. The num- 
ber of inmates during the last year was 
258, of whom twenty-one have been in- 
dentured, and fifteen have died. The 
number of children under eight years of 
age, is 79. 

The Protestant Half Orphan Asylum 
is conducted on a different principle from 
any of the above. The parents, where 


not incapacitated from labor, are required 
to pay fifty cents a week for each child 
received into the Institution. The income 
from this source alone, the last year, 
amounted to $2,245, or about one-third 
of the receipts of the Society. An ex- 
cellent provision it is found to be for all 
parties ; and the worst evil from a chari- 
table Institution is somewhat escaped, the 
weakening of independence in the recipi- 
ents. 

There are now within the Asylum 176 
children. The whole number in attend- 
ance during this last year is 246, and what 
is fhost remarkable in a medical point of 
view, there has not been a single death 
among the children for about three years. 
During the last ten years, says the Medi- 
cal Report, there have been 676 cases of 
distinctly infantile diseases, and only one 
death—this from scarlet fever. The deaths 
during the cholera season amounted to 
ten. The average annual number of chil- 
dren in the Asylum since 1842, is 161 and 
a fraction. 
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This success in that most difficult mat- 
ter—the preserving the health of a large 
number of children, shut up in one build- 
ing—is well worthy of close attention from 
medical men. 

The Asylum buildings are on Sixth 
Avenue, between Tenth and Eleventh 
streets. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
is situated in Prince-street. The president 
is the Archbishop Hughes. As we have 
received no report, we can give no facts 
with regard to this Institution. It is be- 
lieved however to be well supported, and 
successful in its operations. 

The [R. C.] House of Protection, under 
the charge of the Sisters of Mercy, is in 
Houston-street, corner of nr ay 

In speaking of the Benevolent Institu- 
tions of New-York, we should not omit 
one, peculiar in its organization, and with 
many objectionable features, still wide- 
reaching in charities—the Odd-Fellows 
Association.—The Annual Report to 
the Grand Lodge of the U.S. for 1852, 
speaks of “their Brotherhood, as affiliated 
for no unlawful purpose, but on the con- 
trary, ever standing firmly in defence of 
their country and its laws; excluding 
from their halls all sectarian and political 
discussions ; discouraging every species 
of vice and immorality ; disseminating no 
other doctrines than those of peace and 
good-will to man,” * * * “an Order, 
built upon the very homestead of hu- 
manity, a gentle brotherhood.” 

The Order numbered in 1842, 24,160 
members; it contains now 193,298, with 
2,729 lodges. The revenue from the sub- 
ordinate lodges amounts to $1,164,331 
per annum. The total amount of relief 
to $614,721. 

The Association which owns the fine 
building, called the “ Odd-Fellows’ Hall,” 
at the corner of Grand and Centre streets, 
reports the present indebtedness at 
$82,601, which includes $60,000 mort- 
gage on the building, $15,560 of stock, and 
$2,175 due to stock holders. Receipts 
are stated at $75,583. 

One of the most practically useful of 
our benevolent institutions of New-York, 
is the “ People’s Bathing and Washing 
Establishment, No. 141 Mott-st. We 
say benevolent, for although it is founded 
by joint-stock subscription, nominally re- 
turning interest, yet it is in effect a charity 
of the most effective character. The first 
idea of such an establishment originated 
in London, about eight years ago, and 
there are now several of these associations 
in the great metropolis, all supported, we 
believe, by voluntary contributions. 

The New-York enterprise originated in 
1850. A few active philanthropists sub- 
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scribed the funds, and erected the building 
at a cost of about $40,000. Robert B. 
Minturn is the president; Richard Warren, 
Horace Greeley, and Marcus Spring, are 
among the active directors. In the “wash- 
ing” department of this building sixty- 
eight women can work at the same time ; 
and the washing, drying and ironing of 
an ordinary family, can be done easily in 
one hour, at the cost of three cents, in- 
cluding fuel, an immense saving for the 
poor, in time. in money, and in comfort. 
The male and female swimming and single 
baths can accommodate a large number at 
the same time, and cost from 5 to 10 cents. 
The object is to promote cleanliness and 
comfort among the poor, at the smallest 
possible cost—the prices barely paying 
the actual expense. 

For the first three months of its exist- 
ence, ending last August, the number of 
bathers was 38,600, and the whole reve- 
nue $2,136. 

The greatest number of bathers during 
any one week, was from June 12th to the 
19th — 4.670; income, $237.68; from 
washing, the same week, $253 27. The 
next greatest number is from July 17th 
to the 24th—4,214 ; income $207 18. The 
highest number per one day, 1s 1,147. 

This year has opened very favorably, 
the bathers for a single day in spring hay- 
ing already amounted to 753. 

Within a few years the attention of our 
citizens has been aroused to a wide-spread 
evil in the city, for which no remedies had 
yet been found—the condition of vagrant 
children. 

It was suddenly discovered that there 
were, hidden in cellars, swarming in foul 
alleys, infesting docks, and markets, and 
factories, a vast multitude of almost hea- 
then children. _They were not usually of 
American origin, or the fruits of our insti- 
tutions ; still they were, it was evident, 
poisoning the whole range of society around 
them. The law did not touch them, as 
very many were not legally vagrant. The 
first measures to reach them, were the 
formation, in 1848. by some earnest Chris- 
tian men, of a “ Boys’ Meeting,” on the 
corner of Hudson and Christopher streets. 
This was a Sunday meeting for street 
boys, where the poorest and most ragged 
might hear something of Christian truth. 
From this sprung various similar meetings, 
and at length, in 1851, the “Asylum for 
Friendless Boys,” situated in Bank-street. 
This Asylum was designed to provide a 
home for the street boys, where they could 
be instructed in the common school 
branches, and also in some industrial pur- 
suit, until they were sent away to the 
country. There have been up to January 
21, 1852, in the Institution, 127 boys, 
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mostly of the poorest and most miserable 
class. Of these, 100 are foreigners. Out 
of school-hours in the morning, they have 
been employed in sewing, knitting, and 
shoemaking. 

Since the establishment of that Asy- 
lum, the city has taken up the matter of 
providing a home for these street chil- 
dren. 

An Institution has been incorporated, 
with a grant of $50,000 from the city, 
provided $50,000 were raised by private 
subscription. This sum has been col- 
lected almost by the individual exertions 
of one active and benevolent merchant ; 
and in the present year, the Juvenile Asy- 
lum of New- York will begin its operations. 
The Bank-street Asylum is merged into 
it; it has a large fund, and an especial 
Act under which it can collect children, 
and the whole power of the city to sustain 
it, so that success seems almost certain. 

It is a great experiment to collect four 
or five hundred of outcast vicious boys 
and girls from our great city, and try to 
bring them up to take an honorable place 
in American life. If successful, hardly 
any expense can be considered too great. 
Nothing costs a State more than such a 
class of young vagrants and criminals 
growing up in its midst. The plan of the 
Institution, though on a much larger scale, 
is similar to that of the Bank-street Asy- 
lum. It will teach the boys some honest 
trade or business, give them the basis of 4 
mental education, and then send them out 
to be apprenticed with mechanics or farmers 
in the country. According to an especial 
Act, the Courts have the right to commit 
to this Institution not only the vagrant 
children, but also children who are neg- 
lected or abused by their parents. The 
Institution has a House of Reception in 
Grand-street, where all the children found 
in circumstances of vagrancy or abandon- 
ment are kept for ten days, after which, 
if not reclaimed, they are committed to the 
Asylum. The Asylum buildings them- 
selves are to be on the northeast side of 
the island, beyond the city. 

In connection with these Institutions 
for a truly neglected class, may be men- 
tioned a new Society, originated by active, 
earnest men from various denominations, 
designed to act exclusively on the poor 
children of the city—the Children’s Aid 
Society. It proposes in its circular, to 
devote itself to the multitude of children 
who cannot in any way be shut up in 
asylums, and who are now out of reli- 
gious influences. It begins with the open- 
ing of “ Boys’ Meetings” in needy quar- 
ters, through which a knowledge is gain- 
ed of this class, and in which the only 
words of religious instruction that ever 
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reach the street boy, can be spoken. 
With these it intends “to connect ‘In- 
dustrial Schools,’ where the great temp- 
tation to this-class, arising from want of 
work, may be removed ; and where they 
can learn an honest trade.” It hopes to 
be. “the means of draining the city of 
these children, by communicating with 
farmers, mechanics, or families in the city 
who may have need of such for employ- 
ment.” Lodging-houses for boys, lectures, 
reading-rooms, ‘all come within its ulti- 
mate plan. 

More momentous objects could not be 
before any Society. If successful, it will 
do the very work of all others most needed 
in this city ; for it is the individual labor 
in the homes and dens of the poor, the 
inducing them into the country, where la- 
bor is in demand, and where no man can 
starve, which will help them more than 
all the asylums that the whole Corpo- 
ration estate can support. The opening 
work-shops for the street children, which 
shall be self-sustaining, is also a grand ex- 
periment ; and one which, if satisfactory, 
is calculated to change the whole surface 
of poverty in the city. 

It remains yet to be seen whether this 
immense youthful vagrancy and crime is 
an incurable disease, consequent on the 
overcrowding of a great city, or wheth- 
er there are remedies which can strike 
at the very seat and core of it. 

The New-York Hospital.—In 1770 
several wealthy citizens of the city of 
New-York subscribed a large sum of mo- 
ney, for the purpose of establishing a 
hospital, and applied to Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor CouDEN for a charter of incorporation. 
Their prayer was granted the next year 
by the Earl of Dunmore, Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the province, and 
a charter given to the applicants, to whom 
were joined the officers of the city govern- 
ment, the Rector of Trinity Church, and 
the President of King’s (now Columbia) 
College, under the incorporate name of 
the “ Society of the Hospital in the city 
of New-York in America.” 

The Society at once organized and com- 
menced building a hospital within two 
years, but the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, and the confusion accompanying it, 
prevented further operations ; and it was 
not till 1795, that the hospital was in condi- 
tion to receive patients, when 18 were ad- 
mitted. 

The expenses of the eOrog 
were defrayed through an annuit 
£800, granted by the Legislature o' 
State, March 1, 1788. 

This sum was increased two years after- 
wards to £2,000, and again in 1805 to 
$12,500, which by an act, passed in 1806, 
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New-York Hospital. 


was ordered to be paid annually, until 
1857. 
The ground, on which the Hospital 
stands, is bounded in front by Broadway, 
in the rear by Church-st., on the north 
by Anthony-st., and on the south by 
Duane-st. The approach to the Hospital 
from Broadway, is by an avenue, 90 ft. 
wide, planted with a double row of trees. 
The principal building, called “The 
Hospital,” is on a high ground, in one of 
the most open situations in the city. It 
is built of gray stone, is 124 ft. long, in- 
cluding its two wings, by 50 ft. deep. The 
basement-story, which is abont 10 ft. high, 
contains the kitchens and store-rooms, 
with two wards for the accommodation 
of patients, infected with contagious dis- 
eases. The principal story is about 14 ft. 
high. In the centre isa hall and stai 
the library, a parlor and bed-room for the 
Superintendent, and an apothecary’s shop. 
In each story of each wing, are two 
wards, 31 ft. by 24, opposite each other 
and opening into passages which extend 


from one end of the house to the other. 
On the second and third floors of the centre 
are rooms, for the accommodation of the 
officers and servants, besides the theatre 
for surgical operations in the third story, 
which can accommodate about 200 persons. 
The building contains also 20 other 
15 wards for the sick, most of them 30 
ft. by 24, and capable of holding 150 pa- 
tients. e edifice is cro with a 
cupola. There is an excellent kitchen- 
garden, and the grounds are laid out in 
walks, planted with fruit and shade trees, 
for the benefit of convalescent patients. 

South of the Hospital is the Marine 
Hospital, which is also built of gray stone. 
It is 90 ft. long, by 40 ft. deep in the 
centre, and 65 ft. deep in the wings. It has 
three stories, including the basement, and 
contains 29 rooms, in which 150 patients 
can be accommodated. 

This Hospital is intended for the 
tion of seamen of the port of New-York, 
who have paid Hospital money to the 
United States. By an arrangement, enter- 
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ed into between the Treasury Department 
of the United States, and the Hospital in 
1799, three dollars a week are paid for each 
seaman received, provided the number ad- 
mitted does not exceed at any time a hun- 
dred. By a recent application to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, an allowance 
has been obtained for the care and support 
of 200 sick seamen ; this, it is hoped, will 
meet the demands of seamen for the com- 


ing year. 

From the last Report of the Governor 
of the New-York Hospital, to the Legis- 
lature of the State, we gather that 3,877 
persons have been under the medical 
treatment in the Institution during 1852, 
of whom 2,862 were 353 have died, 
and the remainder were dismissed or re- 
lieved, with the exception of 291 patients, 
yet in the buildings. Among the deaths 
are included 110 cases of sudden death 
from accidents upon which Coroner’s in- 
quests were held; deducting these, we 
have but 243 deaths for the whole num- 
ber of patients—or about 7 per cent. 

The receipts of the Hospital during 
1852 have been $42,459; the expendi- 
tures, $51,997. 

This excess has been paid for, by the 
— of — over expenses in ho 

loomingdale Lunatic lum, so that 
the Society has only the dbt of $40,000 
incurred in 1851, for the valuable improve- 
ments made in the Hospital, during that 
and the previous year. 

From 1792, when the Hospital was 
opened, until 1853, 96,434 patients have 
been received, of whom, 70,235 have been 
disc cured, and 59,000 as relieved ! 
9,824 have died, among which are includ- 
ed more than 100 a year brought to the 
Hospital in a dying condition. The num- 
ber of patients admit has kept pace 
with the growth of the City ; increasing 
from 566 in 1794, to 1,670 in 1831, and 
3,576 in 1852. 

Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum.—This 
Asylum is a branch of the New-York 
Hospital, and is under the management 
of the same Board of Governors. . It is 
situated near 118th-st. between Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues, at about a quarter of a 
mile from the Hudson. Previous to 1821, 
insane persons were admitted as patients 
into the New-York Hospital in what is 
now the Marine Hospital. But when 
the — of medical science had open- 
ed the eyes of the Governors, to the ne- 
cessity of moral treatment for Lunatics, 
and after many efforts from a philanthro- 
pic man, Thomas Eddy, they determined 
to purchase a farm in the neighborhood 
of New-York, and build there an edifice, 
suitable to the wants of the insane. 

Accordingly the piece of ground, now 
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occupied by the Asylum—containing 
about 55 acres—was bought by the 
Governors for $500 an acre, and on the 
17th of May, 1818, the corner stone of 
the principal edifice was laid. This build- 
ing is of freestone smoothly-hewn, and 
consists of a centre and two wings, 211 
feet long. The centre contains the offices: 
the wings are occupied by the patients ; 
the eastern wing by women, and the 
western by men. On each floor of either 
wing, a hall 10 feet wide extends the 
whole length through the centre. One 
large room on every story is used as a 
sitting-room ; the rest as bed-rooms. The 
house is well supplied with baths and 
water-closets. 

Parallel with the extremities of the 
building and nearly 150 feet in its rear, 
there are two other buildings, built of 
brick, and of about one-third the size. 
One is occupied by male, and the other by 
female patients. 

Attached to the three buildings, is a 
farm of 55 acres. Half of it is under 
high cultivation ; the remainder was laid 
out 25 years ago, with great taste after 
the fashion of English gardening, and is 
now a spot of rare beauty. 

The plan adopted by the Governors of 
the Asylum in their treatment of the 
patients, is, to regard them, so far as their 
condition will possibly admit, as if sound 
and unimpaired in mental faculties. The 
Asylum is made as nearly like a Home to 
them as can be, with no more restraint 
than is absolutely necessary ; and within 
certain limits, they are permitted to play, 
walk or ride, pretty much as they choose. 
The patients perform some manual labor ; 
but a large proportion either unaccustom- 
ed to work, or used to only one kind of 
work, refuse to do any thing. No com- 
pulsory means are attempted, so that 
naturally but little labor is done. 

The women however accomplish much 
more than the men, partly because better 
trained to industrious habits, and partly 
because their chief work (sewing) can 
be done in their own rooms. 

In connection with the Hospital, may 
be mentioned the “ New-York Dispen- 
sary,” an association for giving medicine 
and medical advice to the poor. It origi- 
nated in 1790, and was incorporated in 
1795. In 1847 it relieved 28,227 patients, 
at an expense of $3,476. 

It has two branches, the “ Northern 
Dispensary,” at the corner of Waverley 
Place and Christopher-st., founded in 
1829; and the “Eastern Dispensary,” 
corner of Ludlow-st. and Essex Market 
Place, founded in 1834. 

In the “Northern Dispensary,” there 
have been treated, since its origin in 1827, 
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240,976 patients. During 1852, 17,831 
‘have been treated, of whom 15,864 have 
been cured or relieved. Of these, 11,914 
were foreigners. The receipts for the last 
year are $3,788. Expenditures, $3,644. 

The Demilt Dispensary is a fine bnild- 
ing at the corner of Second avenue and 
23d-st, which with the lot has cost $30,000. 
Up to this time, $20,389 have been re- 
ceived towards defraying the debt. 

The number of persons treated for the 
year up to March 27, 1853, is 2,197, of 
whom 1,376 are foreigners. 

The New-York Institution for the 
Blind owes its origin especially to the 
efforts of Dr. Samuel Akerly and Samuel 
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Wood, in company afterwards with Dr. 
John D. Russ. It was incorporated in 
1831. The school was opened-on March 
15, 1832, with three blind children who 
had lost their sight by ophthalmia, which 

revailed to an alarming extent in the 

ew-York Alms House in 1831-32. On 
the 19th of May, 1832, three other blind 
children were added to the number from 
the same place, and, with these six, the 
school was opened at No. 47 Mercer- 
street, under the direction of Dr. John 
D. Russ. In 1834, the Legislature passed 
an act providing for the support of 32 in- 
digent blind pupils. The Institution suc- 
ceeded; and, in Dec., 1837, the corner- 
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stone was laid to its beautiful building in 
Ninth avenue. The grounds of the build- 
ing reach from the Eighth to the Ninth 
avenue on one side, and between Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth streets on the 
other. It is of three stories, built of lime- 
stone, in the castellated Gothic, and is 
175 feet in length. 

It contains a chapel, library, dormito- 
ries, and the usual school and work rooms, 
and kitchens. 

We have before us an unpublished Re- 
port of the Superintendent of this Insti- 
tution, a gentleman favorably known to 
many in the city for his talents, and one 
well adapted to inspire energy into a set- 
tled institution. 

It appears from this report that the 
number of blind in the different depart 
ments is 153; of whom 42 are operatives, 
and 103 pupils. Of these last, 95 are 
from New-York, 4 from New Jersey, 1 
from Connecticut, 1 from Michigan, 1 
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The New-York Institution for the Blind. 


from Alabama, and 1 from Tennessee. 
The operatives are engaged—the male on 
mattress and mat making and willow-work; 
the female on bandbox-making, fancy- 
knitting, and sewing. But few of these 
live with their families, out of the build- 
ings ; the most are boarders of the Insti- 
tution. 

Besides these regular paid workmen, 
the pupils are trained in the workshop, 
each, three hours a day. 

As the Report sensibly remarks, the 
great object of such an Institution is not 
a charity. It is not to take in the help- 
less members of society, and provide for 
them. It is toenable them to help them- 
selves. And, we say, that any institu- 
tion which houses suffering men and wo- 
men, only to weaken their capacity of 
taking care of themselves, is a curse 
rather than a blessing to society. It is 
not the first thing for a man to be com- 
fortable.. The biind had better drift 
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uipietiiy shears Gan boendedowens. 
and ip, at once, le drones. 
It is very evident, from the Report, and 
from the facts, that this system with the 
operatives does not work well. The plan 
professed is, if the blind laborer does not 
support himself, to turn him away. But, 
in practice, when once a blind man is liy- 
ing in the buildings, it is very difficult for 
any kindly-di officer to send him 
out in the world.’ The consequence i 
that’ each one is sure of his support, an 
has no especial stimulus to exertion. The 
greatest wrong which can be done to aman 
is inflicted—independence is weakened. 
Tt is found in this Asylum, that the most 
industrious are those who are able to lay 
by something from their earnings, and 
the idle are invariably those who do not 
quite pay for their board. Assured of 
their support, they have neither the fear 
of want, nor the hope of gain before them. 
The only remedy, evidently, is to put the 
manufacturing branch on the same footing 
with ordinary establishments of the kin 
to pay the laborer for what he does, an 
to make his comforts depend on his exer- 
tions. This can be done, with every al- 
lowance to the defect of the — by 
making the wages a certain rate 
higher than is paid other workmen, and 
by compelling to seek homes else 
where. 


The same difficulty occurred to the cele- 
brated philanthropist, Dr. Howe, of Bos- 
ton, as mentioned in his Report of 1850 
to the Trustees of the “ Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind.” If we have 
heard correctly, he has since made a 
change similar to the one suggested here. 

For the proper training of the blind, it 
is plain that three hours a day of manual 
labor cannot be sufficient. No man can 
be a hard-working man on such slender 

reparation. Labor will always be a bur- 

and will not be persevered in, except 

by those of great force of character. The 

habit of continuous muscular toil is the 

hardest possible to acquire by people of 

sedentary habits, and needs great previous 
practice. 

In the teaching of the blind, it is pro- 
bable that the oral mode must always be 
the most generally used. It is a slow 
work with the quickest—gaining ideas by 
the touch of the fingers. There are so 
many crude conceptions to remove in the 
the youngaet acing isl which, with the 

yo seeing child, which, with t 
blind, must be laid first as a foundatio 
before a step can be taken ; that “wo 
of mouth” must be the great and efficient 
method of reaching their minds. It is 
much to be desired, however, judging 
from the meagre list of books for the 
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class. 


A singular fact developed in the treat- 
ment of the blind, is, that the purblind, 
that is, those seeing dimly, are always in- 
ferior in the classes and school-learning 
to the blind, though with vastly more 


‘knowledge of the external world. Dr. 


Howe, if we are informed correctly, ex- 
plains this, by supposing the disease which 
injured their sight, has likewise softened 
the:brain. Mr. Cooper, more philosophi- 
cally, as it seems to us, supposes that they 
have just sight enough ‘to weaken the 
power of concentration, which so remark- 
ably distinguishes the blind, and not 
enough to give them the usual perceptions, 
which form the basis of the thoughts of 
the seeing. 

The system of study in the Institution 
includes the higher philosophical studies, 
along with the common English branches. 
Music is especially made much of. The 
Library, though the variety is small, con- 
tains 700 volumes in raised type. 

The New- York soca aa yd the Deaf 
and Dumb was incorporated by the Le- 
gislature of the State in April, 1817, and 
went into operation during the spring of 
the next year. For eight or nine years, 
the School of the Institution was kept in 
the Alms House, better known now as 
the new City Hall, and the pupils lived 
with their teachers in different parts of 
the city. In 1828, several lots of ground, 
bounded by the Fourth and Fifth avenues, 
and 48th and 50th streets, were leased of 
the city Corporation for a trifling rent by 
the Society, and the edifice which now 
constitutes the main building of the Asy- 
lum, was erected thereon at the cost of 
$31,000. 

As it stood originally, it was 110 feet 
long and 60 feet deep, and four stories 
high. It became necessary, however, in 
1824, to add a fifth story, and in 1838 
two wings were built on the northern 
side of the Asylum, at right angles to it. 
In 1846 two wings more were added, 
each 85 feet,long and 35 feet deep. These 
were provided with spacious sitting-rooms 
and Scmatieaion, which had long been 
needed. 

The Asylum has now a front of 210 
feet on 50th-street—the extreme depth of 
the wings being 90 feet. The arrange- 
ment within is very convenient: the build- 
ing, also, being thoroughly ventilated and 
neatly kept. It is lighted : with gas, man- 
ufactured on the premises, and is warmed 
in winter by means of hot-air furnaces. 
A handsome lawn surrounds the Asylum, 
in which the pupils take their exercise. 
There is a vegetable garden besides, where 
the table is supplied. 
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During the last year, there were 260 
pupils within the institution. Most of 
these are supported by the City and 
State of New-York and the State of New 
Jersey. The income of the Society for 
the same period, was little more than 
$42,000. Its expenditures were $5,200 
more than its receipts. In addition to this 
deticiency, it is in debt about $40,000. 

Five hours a day are devoted to school 
exercises. The pupils are taught to read 
and write, and the higher branches of 
history, geography and grammar. Three 
or four hours are spent in some mechani- 
cal employment. The males are taught 
cabinet-making, book-birding, tailoring, 
shoemaking or gardening. The females, 
dress-making, and the folding or stitch- 
ing of books. The school-division is in 
13 classes, each having its own school- 
room and teacher. Religious exercises are 
carefully observed. In the morning, a 
passage of Scripture, written upon slates, 
is explained in signs by the President or 
one of the Professors ; and then prayer 
is offered in the same language. In the 
evening, they are questioned on the expla- 
nation of the morning. 

The course of instruction is carried out 
as thoroughly as the means of teaching 
yet discovered will allow. Most of the 
peculiar excellences of this Institution may 
be ascribed, without doubt, to the con- 
stant and laborious efforts of its President, 
the Rev. Mr. Peet. 

The Prison Association of New- York 
was established-December 6th, 1844; and 
incorporated May 9th, 1846. Its general 
office is at No. 15 Centre-street. The ob- 
jects of this Society are the melioration 
of the condition of prisoners, the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, and the encour- 
agement of released convicts, by supply- 
ing them with honest work. Since ‘its 
organization, it has relieved 977 prisoners, 
of whom 225 are reckoned as “doing 
well ;” 470 as hopeful ; 126 as doubtful ; 
19 as returned to prison ; and 137 as un- 
known. 

The class of Charitable Institutions 
with which we shall close our article, is 
one of which little is known by the pub- 
lic, and yet one which is as generous and 
pitiful in its purpose, and as solidly suc- 
cessful in its results, as any other of the 
city. We speak of the various Institu- 
tions to raise up the fallen and degraded 
woman ; to give her hope and character 
again before the world. A difficult task, 
from which the refined shrink, the other- 
wise benevolent turn away in skepticism, 
and which the world in-general regard as 
a romantic effort of philanthropy. The 
Asylums devoted to this object are the 
“ Home” for female convicts, in Tenth 
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avenue ; the Female Magdalen Asylum 
in Yorkville, between 88th and 89th 
streets, and the House of Industry, in 
the Five Points, conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Pease. 

The Home was formed in 1845, by 
private subscription, by the Female De- 
partment of the Prison Association, as a 
place of refuge to the female prisoner, 
when her time at Blackwell’s Island was 
expired. Hitherto the released w 
whatever her better resolutions might be, 
was at once, on leaving the prison-boat, 
dragged away to her.old haunts. She 
had no home, no friends who would shel- 
ter the convict, no money,—and, with the 
harpies always on the watch, the end was 
inevitable. 

It was hoped, in this Asylum, to pro- 
vide for a short time a home, where the 
woman could be busied in steady labor, 
and be brought under calm religious in- 
fluences, until a place was found for her 
at a distance. 

There have been, on an average, about 
100 members of this Institution, annually ; 
during 1852, 166 were received. The in- 
mates, at any one time, average about 30. 
The only condition of admission is a sor- 
row for what has been, and a desire to do 
better hereafter. From the statements of 
the Report, it would appear that about 
‘hed per cent. of all inmates received, 

ave started on a better course of life. 

The Magdalen Female Asylum has a 
similar object with the above Institution. 
Among its seventy inmates, during the 
last year, it reports siz dismissed at their 
own request, and only siz expelled. 
Eight have been sent to the hospital, and 
all the others, so far as is known, are do- 
ing well. In the labor performed by the 
women, it acknowledges $100, as accru- 
ing from needle-work alone. 

Mr. Pease’s Institution, at the Five 
Points, dates only from 1848 ; but, thus 
far, is incomparably the most successful 
of any of these. It was opened by his 
discovering, in mission-labors through 
that district, that preaching and tracts 
were of little use to these women, unless 
some home, and some chance for honest 
work pers be given them. ‘He accord- 
ingly hired and cleaned a notorious broth- 
el, and received a few women as regular 
inmates, giving them shirt-making as an 
employment. The Missionary Society, 
which had engaged him, considered this 
as unsuitable occupation for a minister of 
the Gospel, and abandoned him. The 
work done, though in no case ever stolen 
or designedly injured, was too poorly done 
to be sold. Mr. Pease was not discour- 

, but through these and a thousand 


obstacles, worked patiently and good- 
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naturedly on. He has now over a hun- 
dred inmates constantly in his “ House of 
Industry.” - Since its foundation, some 
800 women have been sent out to places 
in the country, of whom a large propor- 
tion are doing well. Within the house, 
tailoring, straw-braiding, stock-making, 
glass-cutting, and baking for the public, 
are going on; and, if last year’s Report 
be correct, out of the expenses of $15,000 
for the year, some $12,000 have been 
paid by the well-directed labor of these 
women. 

Among all the varied efforts of benevo- 
lence in our metropolis, is there any more 
generous or more successful than this ? 

We have thus given a passing glance 
at some of the most prominent organiza- 
tions in New-York which may be strictly 
termed philanthropic. For the rest a 
mere list of names must suffice. 


ASYLUMS: 
Jews’ Asylum for Widows and Orphans, W. 27th 
street, between 7th and 8th avs. 
aempe Asylum for Destitute Females, 85 Marion. 


Societies 
‘Ameriomn Anti-Slavery Society, 142 Nassau. 
—— = and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 48 


American Bay Baptist Home ay ed Society. 

American Bible Union, 850 Broom 

American and Foreign Bible Soclety, 115 Nassau. 

American {‘romatie Fund iation 

American Missionary ‘Association, rey Beekman. 

American Society for ‘Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Jews, 4th av., cor. Astor-place. 

American Sunday School Union. — 

American by ow Union, 149 
jation for the of G 

Board of Descign Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church. 

British Protective Emigrant Society, 86 Greenwich. 
Central American Education ta 78 Wall. 

City Bible a 16 Park-place. 

Emmet Mutual Benefit Association, 76 Prince. 

Female Missionary lym 

Franklin Widow and Orphan Society. 

French Benevolent Society. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

German Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

German Mutual Assistance Society. 

German Socicty of the City of New-York. 

Hebrew Society for Widows and Orphans, 56 Or- 
chard. 


Hibernian Benevolent Society, 42 Prince. 
Irish Emigrant Society, 51 C ambers. 
Italian Benevolent Society, 307 Broadway. 
Ladies’ Union Aid Society, 200 Mulberry. 
Mariners’ F py 4 Industrial Society, 3 Pearl. 
& T: "s Society, 4724 Broadwa Zz 
ee ag Methodist Episcopal Chure 


Montefiore Widcew and Orphans’ Society, 40 


New-York and Brooklyn Foreign Mission Society. 

New-York Bible Society. 

New-York Bible and Common Prayer Book Soci- 
ety, 20 John. 

New-York Bible Union, 850 Broome. 

New-York City Temperance Alliance, 461 B'way. 

New-York City Tract Society, 81 Vese oo. 

New-York ies’ Home Missionary, Old Brewery. 

New-York Marine Bible Society. 

New-York Printers’ Union. 

New-York Society for eR Colored Children. 

New-York City ema an Relief of Widows and 

hans of Medical Men 

New-York State Colonization Society. 

New-York Sunday nem Union. 

New-York Vypogre Society. 

New-York Young Men’ s Christian Association, 650 
Broadway. 


—— 
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Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions, 28 Centre. 

Presbyterian Board of Education, 23 Centre. 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, ty Centre. 

Protestant re Mission Domestic Commit- 
tee, 49 Chambers, 

Pretottant Episcopal Mission Foreign Committee. 

——— Episcopal Sunday School Union, <0 


Protestant Episcopal Tract Society, 20 John. 
— > School Society of New- ork, Grand, cor. 


Reporter’ 8 Guild. 

Society for Education at the West, 80 Wall. 

Society for Promoting the Gospel among Seamen 
in New-York. 

Sunday School Union, Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
20 Mal 

Working Girls Home, $83 Broome. 


Hibernian Society. 

New England Society. 

St. Andrew's Societ; 

St. David’s Benev volent Society. 
St. George’s Society. 

St. Nicholas Society. 


Secret anp Benerit Socrerizs 
Ancient and Honorable Society of Free Masons, 75 


“ Lodges. 
Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, 100 “ Lodges” 
and “ Encampments.” 
Order of United Americans, 36 “ Chapters.” 
Sons of America, 2 “ Camps.” 
United Daughters of America, 9 “ Chapters.” 
Order of United American Mechanics. 3 “Councils,” 
Ancient Order of Good Fellows, 22 * Lodges.” 
Christian’ Mutual Benefit Society, 4 “ Societies.” 
American Protestant Associati. ‘n, 7 “ Lodges.” 
United Ancient Order of Druids, 18 ‘% Grov es,” 
Benevolent Order of B 8, 3 * 
Mechanics’ Mutual Protection hom omy 8 “ As- 
sociations,” 
Sons of Temperance, 23 “ Divisions.” 
Independent Order of iedepaed 11 “Tents.” 
t Order of I 5 
e Encampments.” 
Cadets of Temperance, 4 “ Sections.” 
Temple of Honor and Templars of Temperance, 8 
* Temples.” 
> 1 oa? emery 6 “ Unions.” 
neient Order of G amaritans, 2 “ Lodges.” 
Daughters of Samaria, 2 * Lodges.” 
Society of the [ron Man. 
Order of the Circle. 
Musical Mutual Protective Association. 
Encient Order of Hibernians. 
Father Mathew Temperance Benevolent Society. 
Hibernian B. B. Society. 
Hibernian Universal B. Society. 
Irish-American Benevolent Society. 
her Benevolent Society. 
Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Society. 
Cartmen’s U. P. Society. 
Hudson River Boatmen’s Benevolent Arsociation. 
Laborer’s Union Benevolent Society. 
*Longshoremen’s U. B. Society. 
Hosprrats: 
Bellevue — Ist av., near 23d-street. 
Jews’ Hospital, West 2sth street, bet. 7th & 8th avs. 
New-York Ophthalmic Hospital, 7 Stuyvesant. 
St. Luke's. 
St. Vincent's, 102 & 104 E. 13th street, under the 
charge of the “ Sisters of Charity.” 
Ward's Island. 


Dispensaries : 
Eastern, 74 Ludlow. 

















New- York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 97 Mercer. 
Summary, inclusive of those nes 


Asylums ° - 2 
Benevolent Societies 90 
Secret and Benefit Societies, eas te 
separate “ Lodges,” “ Chap vi- 
sions,” ete.) . e ° 
Hospitals ° ° ° ° . 
Dispensaries . “ T 


Other Societies and Institutions, come 
, Scientific, Educational, and Mercan- 
tile, will be referred to in future sation 





OUR OWN, 
HIS WANDERINGS AND PERSONAL ADVENTURES. 


TloAAGy 8° avSpérwv env aorea, Kal yoov &yvw. 
Quae regio in terris Nosrri non plena laboris? 
Full many cities he hath seen and many great men known: 
What place on earth but testifies the labors of ovr own? 
Continued from page 535. 
Procression E. 
Our own unfolds another coil 
Of his portentous tale, 
And shows the torture and the toil 
Of riding on a rail. 
] LEFT East Haddam by the train—a mode of torture worse 
Than any Dante conjured up—the case I will rehearse : 
I found the car, then, occupied (I got in rather la 
And ’twas hermetically closed) y victims fifty-eight, 
Each one of whom looked headachy and parboiledy and pale, 
Having less air a-piece, perhaps, than Jonah in his whale ; 
They seemed a troop of convict souls let out in search of bail 
And, lest they might a mouthful get of unbedevilled air, 
A Stygian sheriff’s officer went with them every where, 
Whose duty was to see that they no atmosphere should know 
Cooler than that which Minos’ tail had doomed them to below : 
In shape he seemed a kind of stove, but by degrees my head 
Was squeezed into an iron cap and screwed till I was dead 
ye thought I was), and then there came strange lights into my brain, 
nd ’neath his thin sheet-iron mask the tipstaff imp was plain. 
At intervals another fiend—by mortals Brakeman hight— 
Would rouse his fellow-torturer into a fierce delight, 
Punching his ribs, and feeding him with lumps of anthracite ; 
The demon’s single eye grew red, and with unholy glee 
Exulted as it shrivel'ed up the very soul in me. 
I would have shrieked a maniac shriek, but that I did not dare ; 
I thought of turning madly round, and seizing by the hair 
A soul unblest that sat by me, only somehow I got 
A notion that his treacherous scalp would prove to be red-hot. 
I sprang to raise the window, but a female spirit of ill 
Who all the space around her soured, sharp-nosed, close-lipped, and still, 
(A vinegar-cruet inearnate) said, “ Ne gentleman would place 
A lady in a thorough-draught that had a swollen face !” 
If you have ever p= nber to bite a niee unripe persimmon, 
You'll have some notion of her tene, but still a faint and dim one 
No patent stove can radiate a chill more like the pole 
Than such a lady, whose each act true views of grace control, 
In doubt about her bonnet-box, seeure about her soul. 
Thenceforward all is phantasm dire; I dimly recollect 
A something *twixt a nose and voice that said “’most there, I ’xpect,”—— 
Heavens! almost wHERe? a pang, a flash of fire through either eye shoots, 
And I looked momently to see the last scene of Der Frieschutz ; 
The bland condugtor will become that flame-clad individual 
Whe stamping, Earth will gape, and “ Gentlemen, I bid you all,” 
He'll shriek, “ to lava tea at six,” then crashing through the floor 
With a strong smell of brimstone,—but all swam, I saw no more, 
Only I vaguely seem to have seen the attendant fiend excite 
His principal with further pokes and lumps of anthracite, 
While faces featureless as dough, looked on serene and placid, 
And nine and fifty pair of lungs evolved carbonic acid. 
There was a scream, but whether twas the engine, or the last 
Wild prayer for mercy of those eight and fifty as they passed 
Down to their several torturings in deepest Malebolge, 
As I myself am still in doubt, can’t certainly be told ye ; 
I only know they vanished all, the silent ghastly crew, 
But whither, how, why, when,—these things I never fully knew ; 
I stood with carpet-bag in hand, when the strange spell unbound me. 
And five score yelling cabmen danced their frenzied war-dance round me. 
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naturedly on. He has now over a hun- 
dred inmates constantly in his “House of 
Industry.” - Since its foundation, some 
800 women have been sent out to places 
in the country, of whom a large propor- 
tion are doing well. Within the house, 
tailoring, straw-braiding, stock-making, 
glass-cutting, and baking for the public, 
are going on; and, if last year’s Report 
be correct, out of the expenses of $15,00 
for the year, some $12,000 have been 
paid by the well-directed labor of these 
women. 

Among all the varied efforts of benevo- 
lence in our metropolis, is there any more 
generous or more successful than this ? 

We have thus given a passing glance 
at some of the most prominent organiza- 
tions in New-York which may be strictly 
termed philanthropic. For the rest a 
mere list of names must suffice. 


ASYLUMS 
Jews’ eye for Widows and Orphans, W. 27th 
street, between 7th and 8th avs. 
es Asylum for Destitute Females, 85 Marion. 


Soctrtr 
Aaseriomn Anti-Slavery Society, 142 Nassau. 
American .and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 48 
Beekman. 
American Baptist Home Ley mem Society. 
American Bible Union, 850 Bi 
American and Foreign Bible Society, 115 Nassau. 
American |‘romatic Fund Associa 
American Missionary yon ors 48 | Beekman. 
American Society for Ameliorating dh Condition 
of the Jews, 4th av., cor. —- 
American Sunday School Union. = ranch.) 
American Temperance Union, 
Association for the 8 bi 
=< Foreign Mooions of ‘ee Presi terian 
reh. 
British —— Emigrant Society, 86 Greenwich. 
Central A ican Education Society, 78 Wall. 
City Bible sBeeietr, 16 Park-place. 
Emmet Mutual Benefit Association, 76 Prince. 
Female Missionary Socie ae 
Franklin Widow a and Orp 
French Benevolent Society. 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
German Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
German Mutual Assistance Society. 
German Society of the City of New-York. 
Hebrew Society for Widows and Orphans, 56 Or- 


chard. 
Hibernian Benevolent Society, 42 Prince. 
Irish Emigrant Society, 51 C ‘am bers. 
Italian Benevolent Society, 307 Broadway. 
Ladies’ Union Aid Society, 200 Mulberry. 
Mariners’ F amily | Industrial Society, 32 Pearl. 
y & T: s Society, 4724 yr 4 
ayy Fw Society, Methodist Episcopal Chure 
berry. 
Mentations Widows’ and Orphans’ Society, 40 


ver. 
New-York and Brooklyn Foreign Mission Society. 
New-York Bible Society. 
New-York Bible and Common Prayer Book Soci- 
ety, 20 John. 
New-York Bible Union, 850 Broom 
New-York City Temperance Alliance, 461 Bway. 
tt Sa City Tract Society, 81 Vese ar. 
New-York ies’ Home ~~ Old Brewery. 
New-York Marine Bible Socie ety. 
New-York Printers’ Union. 
New-York Society for Educating Colored Children. 
New-York City ean for Relief of Widows and 
hans of Medical Men. 
New-York State Colonization Society. 
New-York Sunday Seiad b soon 
New-York Vypogre 
New-York Young Stews. 's Christian Association, 650 
Broadway. 








The Benevolent Institutions of New-York. 


[June 


Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions, 28 Centi a, 

Presbyterian Board of Education, 23 Centre. 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 23 Centre. 

Protestant re Mission Domestic Commit- 
tee, 49 Chambers. 

Proteins Episcopal Mission Foreign Committee. 

— Episcopal Sunday School Union, <0 ° 


Protestant Episcopal Tract Society, 20 John. 
—= “eboul Society of New- ork, Grand, cor. 


cme 8 Guild. 

Society for Education at the West, 80 Wall. 

Society for Promoting the Gospel among Seamen 
in New-York. 

a — Union, Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Working F Girls’ Home, 883 Broome. 


Hibernian Society. 

New England Society, 

St. Andrew's Societ; 

St. David's Benev yolent Society. 
St. George’s Society. 

St. Nicholas Society. 


Secret AND BENEFIT SOCTETIES 
ees Honorable Society of Free Masons, 75 


Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, 100 “ Lodges” 
and “ Encampments.” 
Order of United Americans, ; 86 “ Chapters.” 
Sons of America, 2 * Cam: 
United Daughters of America, 9 “ Chapters 
Order of United American Mechanics. 3 Pe Coanclls.” 
Ancient Order of Good Fellows, 22 * Lodges.” 
Christian’ Matual Benefit Society, 4 “ Societies.” 
American Protestant Associati..n, 7 “ Lodges.” 
United Ancient Order of Druids, 18 "I Grov es,” 
Benevolent Order of B 8, 3 * 
Mechanics’ Mutual Protection fen ~ 8 “ As- 
sociations,” 
Sons of Temperance, 23 “ Divisions.” 
Independent Order of Rachabites, il “Tents.” 
t Order of Independ » 2 
. Encampments.” 
Cadets of Temperance, 4 “ Sections.” 
Temple of Honor and Templars of Temperance, 8 
oe 
: 1 . of Ti : . hy Loney 
neient Order of Good amaritans, “ Lodges.” 
Daughters of Samaria, 2 * Lodges.” 
Society of the [ron Man. 
Order of the Circle. 
Musical Mutual Protective Association. 
Encient Order of Hibernians. 
Father Mathew Temperance Benevolent Society. 
Hibernian B. B. Society. 
Hibernian Universal B. Society. 
Irish-American Benevolent Society. 
Meagher Benevolent Society. 
Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Society. 
Cartmen’s U. P. Society. 
Hudson River Boatmen’s Benevolent Association. 
Laborer’s Union Benevolent Society. 
heaeencrrnnmeaael 's U. B. Society. 
Hosprrats 
Bellevue ‘Hospital, 1st av., near 23d-street. 
Jews’ Hospital, West 2sth street, bet. 7th & 8th avs. 
New-York Ophthalmic Hospital, 7 Stuyvesant. 
St. Luke's. 
St. Vincent's, 102 & 104 E, 13th street, under the 
charge of the “ Sisters of Charity.” 
Ward's Island. 
Dispensaries : 
Eastern, 74 Ludlow. 
Homeopathic, 488 Broome. 
New-York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 97 Mercer, 
Summary, inclusive of those » aeteerad 
Asylums e - 2 
Benevolent Societies 90 
Secret and Benefit Societies, (incindin ‘s49 
separate “ Lodges,” “ Chapters,” vi- 
sions,” ete.) . ° ° - 15 
Hospitals . . ° ° a a 
Dispensaries ° : 7 
Other Societies and Institations, Litera- 
, Scientific, Educational, and Mercan- 


tile, will be referred to in future articles. 

















OUR OWN, 
HIS WANDERINGS AND PERSONAL ADVENTURES. 


TloAAG@y 3° avSpérwy env aorea, Kal yoow &yvw. 
Quae regio in terris Nosrei non plena laboris? 
Full many cities he hath seen and many great men known: 
What place on earth but testifies the labors of our own? 
Continued from page 535. 
Procression E. 
Our own unfolds another coil 
Of his portentous tale, 
And shows the torture and the toil 
Of riding on a rail. 
| LEFT East Haddam by the train—a mode of torture worse 
Than any Dante conjured up—the case I will rehearse : 
I found the car, then, occupied (I got in rather la‘ 
And ’twas hermetically closed) by victims fifty-eight, 
Each one of whom looked headachy and parboiledy and pale, 
Having less air a-piece, perhaps, than Jonah in his whale ; 
They seemed a troop of convict souls let out in search of bail 
And, lest they might a mouthful get of unbedevilled air, 
A Stygian sheriff’s officer went with them every where, 
Whose duty was to see that they no atmosphere should know 
Cooler than that which Minos’ tail had doomed them to below : 
In shape he seemed a kind of stove, but by degrees my head 
Was squeezed into an iron cap and screwed till I was dead 
ye thought I was), and then there came strange lights into my brain, 
nd ’neath his thin sheet-iron mask the tipstaff imp was plain. 
At intervals another fiend—by mortals Brakeman hight— 
Would rouse his fellow-torturer into a fierce delight, 
Punching his ribs, and feeding him with lumps of anthracite ; 
The demon’s single eye grew red, and with unholy glee 
Exulted as it shrivel'ed up the very soul in me. 
I would have shrieked a maniac shriek, but that I did not dare ; 
I thought of turning madly round, and seizing by the hair 
A soul unblest that sat by me, only somehow I got 
A notion that his treacherous scalp would prove to be red-hot. 
I sprang to raise the window, but a female spirit of ill 
Who all the space around her soured, sharp-nosed, elose-lipped, and still, 
(A vinegar-cruet inearnate) said, “ Ne gentleman would place 
A lady in a thorough-draught that had a swollen face !” 
If you have ever chaneed to bite a niee unripe persimmon, 
You’ll have some notion of her tone, but still a faint and dim one 
No patent stove can radiate a chill more like the pole 
Than such a lady, whose each act true views of grace control, 
In doubt about her bonmet-box, secure about her soul. 
Thenceforward all is phantasm dire; I dimly recollect 
A something *twixt a nose and voice that said “’most there, I ’xpect,”—— 
Heavens! almost wHere? a pang, a flash of fire through either eye shoots, 
And I looked momently to see the last scene of Der Frieschutz ; 
The bland condugtor will become that flame-clad individual 
Whe stamping, Earth will gape, and “ Gentlemen, I bid you all,” 
He'll shriek, “ to lava tea at six,” then crashing through the floor 
With a strong smell of brimstone,—but all swam, I saw no more, 
Only I vaguely seem to have seen the attendant fiend excite 
His principal with further pokes and lumps of anthracite, 
While faces featureless as dough, looked on serene and placid, 
And nine and fifty pair of lungs evolved carbonic acid. 
There was a scream, but whether ’twas the engine, or the last 
Wild prayer for mercy of those eight and fifty as they passed 
Down to their several torturings in deepest Malebolge, 
As I myself am still in doubt, can’t certainly be told ye ; 
I only know they vanished all, the silent ghastly crew, 
But whither, how, why, when,—these things I never fully knew ; 
I stood with carpet-bag in hand, when the strange spell unbound me. 
And five score yelling cabmen danced their frenzied war-dance round me. 





Our Own. 


Proeression F. 


Our own, howe'er with Byron's verse 
He may enchanted be, 
Finds that he likes the ocean worse, 
When trying it per se. 
When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 
And built, with a roof of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain ! 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again ; 
I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain ! 


So mused a poet, quite as_wise as either you or I, 

Coughing with dust, as Crassus’ coach rolled smoothly-swinging by ; 
And, if f understand his thought, which may be something trite, 

He was (which for a poet’s much) within two-thirds of right ; 

Fond youth, be abstinent, pull not that Hesperidean fruit, 

One bite, and you repent too late, and lame your jaw to boot: 
Thank God for the Unattainable, it leaves you still a boy, 

The wishing for the wishing-cap is that which makes the joy ; 
Privation gives their charm to things, the glory and the grace, 
Beckon and flee—ah, fool, that would’st their frozen zones embrace ! 
In winter, summer seems most fair, and what enchantment glows 

In August o’er those mountain-peaks, ermined with rounding snows ! 
The frozen Samoiede makes his heaven a place of endless fire, 

And, when kind fortune heaps the board. to glut the soul’s desire, 
Apicius Bufo starves and sighs, and wonders what it means,— 
Nectar? Ambrosia ?—hum, so-so, but no pig’s head and greens ? 
And thou, oh hero, who hast climbed to scarce-dreamed fame and power, 
Think’st only of a little mound which dusky yews embower, 

And, sighing, musest what are all these idle sands to me 

Since those blue eyes are closed with dust that should be here to see ? 
Ah, happy eyes that shut so soon, ye only have the might 

To keep undimmed the olden spell, for ever warm and bright ! 

Had village Alice lived, poor fool, thou would’st without remorse 

Be sighing for a bride of State, and planning a divorce. 


This train of thought I’ve fallen on, far out here on the sea, 

Coile? up, half-frozen underneath the weather-bulwark’s lee. 

And (faith that last wave soused me through)—and writing on my knee ; 

The application of it is, that when you’re on the land 

The sea is every thing that’s bright, and broad, and blue, and grand, 

And that you’d change what Wordsworth calls your glorious second berth 

i that you’ve tried it) for a grave, because ’twould be firm earth ; 
erhaps in some October night, when the roused south o’erwhelms, 

With surge on surge rolled gathering down the night, the shuddering elms, 

You have lain fancying what wild joy there must be in the motion 

Of a brave vessel plunging through the broken coils of ocean ; 

Your mind ran forth and back again, like a fly-watching spider, 

Upon that line in Byron of the steed that knows its rider, 

And, in your bath next morning, you splash with double glee, 

Humming, dear Barry Cornwall’s song—the sea ! the o-pen sea! 

I wish that Barry and Byron both were only here with me! 

All well enough this sentiment and stuff upon the shore, 

But, when the sea is smoothest, ’tis an Erymanthian bore, 

And when ’tis rough, my brace of bards, you’d neither of you sing 

Of hands on manes, or blue and fresh, but quite another thing,— 
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Our Own. 


Flat on your backs in jerking berths you scarce could keep your place in, 
You’d moan an Amboean sad—quick, steward! quick! a basin! 
fSaes s counsel most delectable, I seem hearing thee 

ing Cameriere through the rain along the Bieler Py, 


How easy ’tis to tyrannize over Taste’s os phe g 
The poor Achivi still are plucked quidquid delirant aed r 

If Hamlet says he sees a whale, Polonius must follow, 

And what A swears is beautiful, all down to Z will swallow ; 

None dares confess he cannot see what great Flapdoddle spies, 

And, like potatoes, fools are bred from one another’s eyes ; 

Dear Nyncombe, what sharp agonies I’ve seen you going through with 
Before a statue which your soul had eg on earth to do with, 

And what could e’er be finer than your awed, assenting “ Oh!” 
When I suggested that deep thought in the Apollo’s toe ? 

Don’t come to Rome for ee ag man, with some likeminded crony, 
Go valiantly and eat a steak down at the Gabione ; 

*Tis in this way that men are made to say they like the sea, 

Flam says he does, and all the rest will be as good as he. 

I heard a great-man once declare that he had never found 

A sailor, yet, who loved the fate to which his life was bound, 

And when I asked our brown first-mate, a seaman good and brave, 

On shore as helpless as a fish, a viking on the wave, 

What life would please him most? he sighed, looked at his tattooed arm, 
Studied its hieroglyphs awhile, and said—an inland farm. 

And he was right ; I cannot, for example, see the least 

Pleasure in walking on a deck that’s drunk as any beast, 

A wet plank, scarcely larger than a white bear’s sloppy pen, 

That tips you here on slips you there, and trips you back again ; 

That cheats you with a moment’s lull, foc Resi ap you think you feel 
Quite sure of the companionwa: you on the wheel, 


Then slants until you need bot hands to keep your hold on that, 
And pins you helpless while the wind blows off your second hat. 


The steed that throws his rider would be nearer to the fact : 

To me it gives no pleasure to be swashed and washed and racked ; 

To have a three weeks’ tipsiness on cold saltwater merely, 

With legs that seem like some one’s else, they. bother yo so queerly 

Taking you here when you mean he dag no, it has no charm, 

Although the loveliest cousin may be hanging on your arm. 

Of course, I am not seasick, for although that epi 

= prostrates all my mace” yet (hic), I only pity ng (hic). 
ndeed, in this life’s pilgrimage, I found this maxim tru 


* There are four common am haan no mortal ever on 
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A headache that was caused by wine, drowsiness late at night, 
Seasickness, and a corn that came from wearing boots too tight. 

A seasick man I never saw ; Our Own leans o’er the rail, 

Muses awhile, and then comes back with features doughy pale ; 
But he had only wandered aft, a Parthian glance to take 

At those strange coils of moony fire that mark the writhing wake. 
With ghastly calm he takes a pipe ; in minutes five (or less) hence, 
He'll feel again that ecstasy produced by phosphorescence. 


Conceive of an existence in which the great events 
Are breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, in which, eel Fate relents, 
She sends a string of porpoises, perhaps a grampus, too 
Who blunders up beneath the stern, and gives a (p00-00-00h ! ! 
While we immortal souls crowd aft and crush each other’s toes 
To see this stupid creature blow what he esteems a nose ; 
Why, I blew thrice my moral and accountable proboscis, 
But found no fish so blasé that it ever came across his 
Waterlogged brain that it was worth his while to turn and come anon, 
Lest he should miss the witnessing of that sublime phenomenon ; 
Nor would it, though your nose were like fray John’s, or even had yous 
Verissimo fazzoletto of Saint Antony of Padua, 
The Apostle who in Finland had a cure of souls, and sent 
Conviction to his hearers that ’twas good to fry in Lent. 
itt 
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There are some goodish things at sea; for instance, one can feel 
A grandeur in the silent man for ever at the whee ‘ 
That bit of two-legged intellect, that particle of drill, _. 

: Who the huge floundering -s inspires with reason, brain and will, . 
And makes the ship, though skies are black and headwinds whistle loud, 
Obey her conscience there which feels the loadstar through the cloud ; 
And when by lusty western gales the full-sailed barque is hurled 

_ Toward the t moon which, sitting on the silent underworld, ~ 
Rounds iuridly up to look on ours, and shoots a broadening line, 

Of palpitant light from crest to crest across the ridgy brine, 

Then from the bows look back and feel a thrill that never stales 
In that full-bosomed, swan-white pomp of onward-yearning sails ; 
Ah, when dear cousin Bull laments that you can’t — a poem, 
Take him aboard a clipper-ship, young Jonathan, and show him ' : 
A work of art that in its grace and grandeur may compare : 
With any thing that any race has fashioned any where ; 

*Tis not a statue, grumbles John ; nay, if you come to that. 

We think of Hyde Park corner, and concede you beat us flat 
With your equestrian statue to a Nose and a Cocked-hat ; 

But ’tis not a cathedral ; well, e’en that we will allow,’ ° 

Both statues and cathedrals are anachronistic now ; : 

Your minsters, coz, the monuments of men who conquered you, 
You'd sell a bargain, if we’d take the deans and chapters too ; 
No; mortal men build now-a-days, as always heretofore, 

Good temples to the gods which they in very truth adore ; 

The shepherds of this Broker Age, with all their willing flocks, 
Although they bow to stones no more, do bend the knee to stocks, 
And churches can’t be beautiful though crowded, floor and gallery, 
If people worship preacher, and if preacher worship salary ; 
*Tis well to look things in the face, the god o’ the niodern universe, 
Hermes, cares naught for halls of art and libraries of puny verse, 
If they don’t sell, he notes them thus upon his ledger—say, per* 
Contra to loss of so much stone, best Russia duck and paper ; 

And, after all, about this Art men talk a deal of fudge, 

Each nation has its path marked out, from which it must not budge ; 

The Romans had as little art as Noah in his ark, ' 

Yet somehow on this globe contrived to make an epic mark ; 

Religion, painting. sculpture, song—for these they ran up jolly ticks 

With Greece and Egypt, but they were great artists in their politics, 

And if we make no minsters, John, nor epics, yet the Fates ¢ 

Are not entirely deaf to men who can build ships and states ; 

I waive the literary point, contented with observing 
t J like Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Irving, ) 

The arts are never pioneers, but men have strength and health 

Who, called on suddenly, can improvise a commonwealth, 

. Nay, can more easily go on and frame them by the dozen, 

Than you can make a dinner-speech, dear,sympathizing cousin : 

And, though our restless Jonathan have not your graver bent, sure he 

Does represent this hand-to-mouth, pert, rapid, nineteenth century ;' 

This is the Age of Scramble ; men move faster than they did 

When they pried up the imperial Past’s deep-dusted coffin-lid, 

Searching for scrolls of precedent ; the wire-tamed lightning now 

Replaces Delphos—men don’t leave the steamer for the scow ; , 

What hero, were they new to-day, would ever, stop to read 

The Iliad, the ShanAmeh, or the Nibelungenlied ? 

Their public’s gone, the artist Greek, the lettered Shah, the hairy Graf— 

Folio and plesiosaur well ; we w o'er a paragraph ; f 

The mind moves planet-like no more, it cracks, and bustles ; 

From end,to end with journals dry the land o’ershadowed rustles, 

As with leaves a winter-beech, and, with their breath-roused jars 

Amused, we care not if they hide the eternal skies and stars ; 

Down to the general level of the Board of: Brokers sinking, 

The Age takes in the newspapers, or, to say sooth unshrinking, 

The newspapers take in the Age, and Stocks do all the thinking. 

To be Continued, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

American.—Prismatics, by Ricuarp 
Haywarpe, is a unique and delightful 
book, delicately illustrated by Hi 
Darley, Kensett, Rossiter and Elliott, 
handsomely published by the Appletons. 
It is a collection of desultory sketches 
and poems, full of genial humor and ten- 
der pathos, revealing in Mr. Haywarde a 
rare and quaint taste for old English 
literature, and the most sensitive appre- 
ciation of its finest characteristics. Es- 
say, tale, ballad and elegy, are clustered 
together; they follow im graceful se- 
quence, each betraying the cunning touch 
of an artist, and the inspiration of a 
dainty taste, which is evinced also in the 
“getting up” of the work. Prismatics 
strikes us as a series of studies—not imi- 
tations—in various admirable styles. Itis 
not only an indication of the artist’s na- 
tive power, but an exquisite remembrance 
of the great galleries of literature in 
which he has wandered and mused. 

—We had thought the Captain Kidd 
mystery long since laid, but Jupce Camp- 
BELL has revived it in a small volume, 
which he calls, “An Historical Sketch 
of Robin Hood and Captain Kidd,” 
romantic themes, both of them. It is 
wonderful with what an interest you in- 
vest a man when you proclaim him the 
biggest scoundrel in the world. Here is 
Hood, for instance, a notorious outlaw 
and highwayman, and Kidd, the rabidest 
mad pirate that was ever hung,—and yet 
they keep possession of literature with a 
sort of permanent bloom! Wordsworth 
has sung— 

“ A famous man was Robin Hood,” 

and every body remembers “ye lament- 
able ballad and ye true historie,” which 
begins, “My name was Captain Kidd, 
when [I sailed, when I sailed,” and con- 
tinues— 
“I murdered William Moore, as I sailed, as I sailed, 


I murdered William Moore, as I sailed ; 
I murdered William Moore, and left him in his 


gore, 
Not many leagues from shore, as I sailed,” 


and so on, through several hundred 
verses, more or less. But it was reserved 
for a dignified functionary of a Court of 
Law to do them final justice. 

“ The Translators Revived” is a 
work by A. W. McCuurs, which gives 
an historical account of the forty-seven 
learned clerks who translated the Bible 
into English, at the order of King James. 
All the facts known of them are diligent- 
ly collated, with the object of showing 
how learned they were, and consequently 
fitted for their important task. Even a 


modern German professor, who reads all 
night with his legs in cold water, to kee; 

him from going to sleep, would look wi 

admiration upon some of these old wor- 
thies of Cambridge, Oxford and West- 
minster,— Bishop for instance, 
or Reynolds, or Sir Henry Saville. The 
truth i ae peer pet say: Sige as 
Robert Hall said of Dr. Ki dat they 
had so many books on thar heads, hat 
their brains couldn’t move. We are very 
glad, therefore, that our more superficial 
age, and far more useful one, does not re- 
quire such a mass of learning from 
its scholars. With “little Latin and less 
Greek ” now, one may contrive to make 
a highly respectable appearance even at 
a College commencement. Indeéd, we 
know an eminent Professor of the Hu- 
manities, at a learned institution, some- 
where this side of the Mississippi, who 
cannot read Longinus in the ori and 
prefers Quinctilian in a good translation. 

—Mrs. Exvtert’s “ Summer Rambles 
in the West” have mostly appeared in 
print, as letters to a popular newspaper, 
and are therefore pretty well known to 
the reading public. The writer travelled 
over the Lake Superior region, and the 
country about the upper waters of the 
Mississi a ys has carefully collected 
and described the experiences of her wil- 
derness life. Her book will be a pleasant 
companion to many a reader, we doubt 
not, in the summer rambles that he or 
she may have in the immediate prospect : 
Mrs. Ellet is a keen observer, and writes 
with unusual vigor and spirit. 

—All the excitements of the , fail- 
ing to attract the attention which the act- 
ors in them may fancy they deserve, are 
revenged upon the imnocent’ public in 
books. How different the case now from 
what it was formerly, when a book was 
the result of a ten years’ gestation, and 
an author was a man who really had 
something to say. But in these times 
every transient uces its spawn 
of books. The Jenny ind rage, the Kos- 
suth fever, and now the Spirit rappings— 
all have a literature ~ 9 mere 
ries, polemics, essays poems. As to 
the last flurry, the Rappers, our table is 
covered with publications about them,some 
going to show that it is a new revela- 
tion, others that it is a simple natural fact, 
others, in, that it is an outrageous 
humbug, and others, still further, that it 
is a touch of each or a combination of all. 
Mr. Batxov and Mr. Cuartes Hammonp 
treat these manifestations as entirely spirit- 
ual: Dr. Rocrrs, of Boston, as natural phe- 
nomena ; the Rev. Dr. Mattison, as an ar- 
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rant imposture, and the Rev. Cuaries W. 
BrecHenr as partly natural and partly spir- 
itual, but most decidedly unchristian. It is 
our intention, if the interest in the subject 
holds long enough, to give our own views 
of the entire discussion, with considerable 
study and care. 

—We think that an acceptable service 
has been rendered the religious commu- 
nity by Proressor Morrr't, in his “ Life 
of Dr. Chalmers.” It is abridged from 

a’s larger memoir, but gives all the 
essential and leading and is most 
judiciously edited. Dr. Chalmers was 
one of those large minded, enthusiastic, and 
aggressive men, whose influenee both in 
Church and State is widely useful, if not 
by contributing new truths to the worl4, 
at least by keeping it from growing stag- 
nant, Their restless impulses set many 
circles of activities in motion, which keep 
the world in the path of Dr. 
Chalmers cannot be commended as a mo- 
del of style, nor do we accept his opinions 
especially those he puts forth on the sub- 
ject of political economy; but his was a 
sincere, noble and resolute nature, so that 
it is impossible to come in contact with 
him without feeling that your mind has 
been quickened and improved. Our Re- 
verend Morphine Velvets and Dr. Doves 
ought to take a daily course of reading in 
his manly, robust, healthful not for 
the doctrines they contain so much as for 
coe spirit in which they were ut- 


—Some capital reading has been lately 
published by the eminent publishing house 
of Uncre Sam & Co..—we mean, the 
elaborate reports issued by several of the 

ts. That of Dr. Bacue, for 
instance, on the Coast Survey, giving the 
present position of his scientific under- 
taking, is valuable to the commercial 
world, as well as to scientific men. Mr. 
Anprew’s “ Report on the Colonial and 
Lake Trade” is also fall of important 
and readable statistics, out of which a 
man might select a demonstration of the 
rapid growth of this country that would 
startle even our own excited expectations. 
Nor is the “ R on the Fisheries,” by 
Mr. Sasrne, without interest at the 
present juncture. e wish, however, 
that the gentlemen who compile these 
documents would take the time to fur- 
nish them with complete indexes and 
tables of contents, which would greatly 
facilitate their uses to practical men. The 
ish and French governments are 

Er the preparation of thi public 
in tion ir public papers. 

—* eory of Legislation,” toe 
arp Hitprets, the ian, will be is- 
sued by the time this number reaches our 
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readers. It is an elaborate attempt to 
treat the whole subject of government, in 
a novel and original point of view, as a part, 
however, of a series of dissertations, on 
Morals, Taste, Politics, &c. Mr. Hildreth 
is known as a man who thinks for him- 
self, of penetrating and acute mind, great 
independence of judgment, and of inflex- 
ible reliance upon his principles. His 


speculations, therefore, are always worthy 
of study, although it is clear to us that 
his rigid utilitarianism is a bad basis for 
a comprehensive scheme of philosophy of 


any kind. No great superstructure can 
be built upon it, as Mr. Hildreth will find 
in time. 

— Heavens! what names, we exclaim- 
o® we took up the “New Rome, or 

United States of the World,” by 
T. Prosche and C. Goepp, two gentlemen 
of unmistakable teutonic derivation. But 
their book paid for the perusal of it, in its 
earnest defence of American republican- 
ism, not as a local or transient doctrine, 
but as a universal principle. Those readers 
who may recall our “ Letter to John Bull” 
in the February number, will get an idea 
of the stand-point from which our friends 
survey the questions they discuss. Their 
argument is an enlargement of Brother 
Jonathan’s, an appeal to the facts and the 
testimony for the practical effects of lib- 
eral government—no return of railing for 
railing to our assailants, but a broadside 
of statistics and the inferences they con- 
tain. Their expectations of the Future of 
the republic are truly magnificent and an- 
imating; but not greater than the pro- 
mises of the present warrant. 

— A most charming collection of poems 
is “Thalatta, a Book for the Sea-side,” 
made by the Revs. S. W. Loneretiow, and 
T. W. Hicernson, somewhat in the style 
of _ Longfellow’s Waif. It gathers to- 
gether many beautiful things—but not all 
—that have been written about the Sea, and 
its associations, from Homer to Epes Sar- 
gent, but chiefly those by modern Eng- 
lish and American poets. The compilers 
may have been partial to their own coun- 

en so that the comparison is not a 
fair one, but their collection makes it ver 
clear that the Americans, with Bryant’s 
fine h to the Sea, and Whittier’s Hamp- 
ton h, and Longfellow’s Sea Weed 
and Drift Wood, Dana’s Little Beach 
Bird, and many other poems, may hold up 
their heads as poets, in the presence even 
of Shelley, Byron, and Tennyson. 

—A little work called “ Considerations 
on some recent social theorves,” is well in- 
tended, and well written.—clear in its 
statements and arguments, and elevated 
in tone; but the author has not pondered 
his subject as deeply as he ought to have 
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done, and by taking for ted often 
what it was incumbent on him to prove, 


lays himself open to the most damaging 
replies. 

—* Coral Reefs and Islands” have 
furnished James D. Dana materials for 
a brief but instructive scientific work, ad- 
mirable for its arrangement, and of great 
worth as a contribution to knowledge, 
especially the part which relates to the 
Changes of Level in the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. Dana was the geologist to the Wilkes 
exploring expedition. 

—Now that every body goes to Europe, 
the little “Handbook for American Tra- 
vellers,” by Dr. RoswEett Park, will be 
found a most faithful, judicious, and, we 
should think, indispensable guide. It is 
succinct and methodical, touching on al- 
most every point of interest to the voya- 


r. 
=the “ Standard Speaker,” of Mr. 
Eres Sarcent appears to have achieved a 
notable success among the school-books 
of the day. Although it has not been a 
year before the public, it has reached a 
seventh edition, and the cry is still for 
more. It has been widely introduced into 
our colleges and schools. The editor ap- 
pears to have bestowed great pains to ren- 
der the work the most thorough of its 
class. In the number, variety, and ap- 
propriateness of its exercises, it is proba- 
bly unexcelled. 

—An unusual number of new publica- 
tions are in press, and will be out, proba- 
bly, before this notice reaches the reader, 
among the rest, splendid standard editions 
of the old English writers, Cuavucer, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Drypen, ADDISON, 
GisBon, Junius, and Porr,—all from the 
press of the Appletons. Two important 
geological works by Sir Cuartes Lye xt, 
are also forthcoming, with the long prom- 
ised “ Thirty Years in the Senate of the 
United States,” by the Nestor of that 
body, Cotonet Benton. 

—An excellent translation is Mr. M. 
B, Frep’s, from the French of the Com- 
tesse D’Arbouville, consisting of “ Three 
Tales,” beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

—Mr. Carey’s new work on the “ Slave 
Trade, Domestic and Foreign” is a most 
elaborate and able discussion of the whole 
subject of slavery, in the light of his pe- 
at notions _< ps yan 

—_ t of pleasant reading is to 
be had in Mr. Cuartes L. Brace’s new 
book about “ The Home Life of the Ger- 
mans” which is not made up from the 
guide book, but his own personal adven- 
ture. It is a kind of companion book to 
his interesting sketches of Hungary. 

—*“ One Year of Wedlock” by a cele- 
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brated Swedish writer, Emity Carey, is 
a touching story, well told. . The title 
—_ we should think, will attract every 
female novel reader in the nation, but we 
cannot say that they will be equall, 
pleased with the ascetic “ one year” whic 
the hero and heroine 

—The collected writings of Prof. B. B. 
Epwarps, are the records of the life and 
activity of an accomplished scholar and 
Christian. He was an acute critic as well 
as a man of cultivated thought, deeply in- 
terested in all those pursuits which enrich 
and embellish life, with poetic sensibility 
no less than practical energy. His Essays 
on Hebrew Poetry, on Female Education, 
on Slavery in Ancient Greece and Rome, 
and on the Poetry of Wordsworth, are 
vigorous in their tone and polished in 
style. The Memoir prefixed to the vol- 
umes, which Professor Park makes the 
memorial of long years of affectionate in- 
tercourse and study, is a touching tribute 
to the virtues of his friend. 

—Professor Boyp’s annotated edition 
of Cowper’s principal poems, similar to 
his edition of Milton and Young, though 
not of a kind to endure a severe critical 
examination, is yet a service rendered the 
popular r. 

—The reader may remember the lec- 
tures on the Hebrew Commonwealth, de- 
livered in our principal cities, a few win- 
ters since, by E C. Wings, and will be 
pleased to hear that they are now gather- 
ed into a book with the name of “ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of the Ancient 
Hebrews.” This is a faithful attempt to 
develop systematically the civil polity of 
the Hebrew lawgiver, preceded by achapter 
on civil society and government, explan- 
atory of the general principles of political 
philosophy. Mr. Wines finds that Moses 
was the true originator of the doctrine of 
self-government, and that the common- 
wealth he established was a genuine Re- 
public, and the first on record. This 
point is made out with much research and 
argument, and a great many striking in- 
cidental illustrations of the spirit of the 
Hebrew leader. What struck us as espe- 
cially worthy of note were the remarks 
on the agrarian legislation of Moses, which 
we commend to our more conservative 
thinkers. The jurisprudence of the He- 
brews is reserved for a second volume by 
the author. 

—A bulky volume is Mr. Spooner’s 
“ Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and 
Architects,” but it is none the less valu- 
able. Its title explains its object, and we 
need only say of the execution of it, that 
it does credit to the intelligence and in- 
dustry of the editor. It is a matter, of 
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course, that in a work of so great a com- 
pass, embracing so many details, and more 
liable than usual, because of the number 
of strange names used, to typographical 
errors. that errors should occur; we ac- 
cordingly remark that Mr. Inman is not 
among the American painters, and that 
the birthplace of Allston is wrongly given, 
with several other smaller oversights ; 
but on the whole, the book is accurate 
and useful. Mr. Spooner utters an idea 
which is new tous, in his introduction, 
where he contends that there are a large 
number of the original pictures of cele- 
brated masters, in this country, alleging 
as the ground of his opinion, that before 
the taste for art became general among 
the wealthier classes of sam which 
has been within the last ten or fifteen 
years, the United States was the only 
safe and profitable market for old pictures. 
High duties kept them out of England, 
aad there was no demand for them on 
the continent. We very much doubt the 
historical accuracy of this statement. 


Encutsu.—The third and fourth volumes 
of the “Memoir# af Thomas Moore,” tak- 
en mostly from his private journal, are 
full of vivacious matter, anecdotes, sketches 
of character, accounts of dinner parties, 
conversations with distinguished and per- 
sonal incidents. They cover a period 
which may be called the heyday of the 
jolly little genfus’s life, ‘when he had a 
dozen invitations to ,;dinner—happy fel- 
low—every day, and was the pet of 
the ladies, as well as the admiration of 
men. The remarkable frankness with 
which he speaks of his contemporaries, 
lends a rare charm to the details. Our 
English friends complain of the liberties 
which Americans are said to take with 
domestic privacies; but, we think they 
will find in their own memoirs, specimens 
in that kind to which our literature fur- 
nishes no parallel. It is true that in the 
case before us, most of the persons alluded 
to are dead, yet their families survive, and 
doubtless many of their friends are living. 
John, however, is famous for assuming 
dignity when he talks with strangers. 

Our remaining English notes are ex- 
cluded by the press of other matter. 


Fraxce.—Le Régne Social du Chris- 
tianisme. (The Social Reign of Chris- 
tianity), by M. F. Hver, is an elaborate 
and eloquent attempt to reconcile Social- 
ism and Christianity, and to show that 
the Kingdom of God must prevail on 
earth as well as in Heaven. Starting 
from religion and from the tion 
of the soul by divine grace, the author 
goes on to demonstrate the logical neces- 
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sity of a harmonious, just, benignant and 
fraternal state of Society. In his view 
the purification of the spirit must result in 
the health of the body ; and the Christian 
church is the antecedent of universal co- 
operation, abundance, intelligence, health, 
liberty and happiness. Such is the theme 
of the book, and so calm and religious is 
its spirit, and so genial its style, that even 
those who most dislike the doctrine it 
teaches, must conceive something like an 
affectionate esteem for the author. 

— A curious little volume is M. Wat- 
Lon’s Presse de 1848 ; it gives an account 
of the brood of newspapers which sprang up 
at Paris, like mushrooms, after the revolu- 
tion of February, and disappeared, most 
of them, within a few months. Extracts 
from the most singular and bitter, give an 
idea of the passions fermenting at the 
time. 

— Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Indian and Chi- 
nese literature have been made by recent 
French philologians, among whom M. 
Sranistas Jutren holds an _ enviable 
place. He has just published at Paris a 
volume, full of curious interest to the 
general reader, as well as the scholar. It 
is the history of the life and travels of 
a famous Chinese lama, or nionk, who in 
the seventh century of the Christian era 
went to India, to study the doctrines of 
Buddhism at their source, with a view to 
reform and purify the religion of his na- 
tive country. He was absent seventeen 
years, and his adventures, his religious ex- 
periences, the occasional desolation and 
occasional ecstasy pervading his soul, his 
visions, his public disputations, and so 
forth, are all narrated in this book. As 
a psychological study, nothing could be 
more attractive. Changing the names 
and the doctrines, one might suppose he 
were reading the life of some eminent 
Christian theologian, or missionary of 
moderntimes. It also affords incidentally 
a great deal of information as to the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of the period and 
the regions to which it relates. 

—Most worthy of notice, perhaps, 
among the month’s literature in France, is 
Aveustine Tuterry’s Essai sur 0 His- 
toire de la Formation et des Progres 
du Tiers-Etat (History of the Forma- 
tion and Development of the Tiers-Etat), 
which has appeared in two editions simul- 
taneously, one an expensive octavo, and 
the other a cheap and convenient duode- 
cimo. The learned and brilliant author, 
who is a constitutional monarchist in his 
political theory, exhibits the growth of 
the communes, the middle class, and the 
people, along with the system of repre- 
semtative government, in a manner more 
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striking and satisfactory, though not al- 
ways more profound,, than any one who 
has before treated that interesting sub- 
ject... He brings down the history, how- 
ever, only to the end of the reign of Louis 
XIV., having been prevented from carry- 
ing it farther by the revolution of 1848. 
If his: life is spared, he will doubtless con- 
tinue it. 

—More romantic than a novel is M. 
Prerre Ciement’s Jacques Coeur et 
Charles VII, or France in the XVth 
Century. It not only treats of one of the 
most stirring and singulair episodes of 


French history, but the characters brought , 


upon the stage are among the most re- 
markable of the epoch. Jacques Coeur 
was the executor of Agnes Sorel, the mas- 
ter of the mint, an ambassador, ‘a banker, 
and finally a fugitive, who sayed his life 
by fleeing from’ France only to lose it in 
the island of Chio, as leader of an expe- 
dition sent by the Pope against the Turks. 
The ‘book is,fgunded on documents hith- 
erto unpublished, and abgurfds in new 
and interesting details as to the prominent 
persons and events of the peri 

—Juvies Lecomte, the witty corre- 
spondent of the Jidependance Belge, has 
collected into a volume his letters written 
during the Great Exhibition at London. 
Its ominous and amusing title is Un Voy- 
age des Desagremens a Londres. 

—A solid book for the library of the 
historian and economist is that of M. 
Henri Bavuprittart on Bodin and his 
Times. Bodin was a political philosopher 
of the XVIth century, who wrote a once 
famous treatise De Republica, from which 
Montesquieu is said to have drawn large- 
ly. Of that treatise M. Baudrillart re- 
prints considerable portions, along with 
erudite and clear accounts of the doctrines 
of other eminent writers of the epoch, 
such as Machiavel, Calvin, Thomas More, 
and Commynes. The yolume affords an 
excellent view of the state of political’ sci- 
ence in the period. 

—If any lady needs instruction on the 
use and abtise of corsets, we commend her 
to the study of Dr. Bouvet’s treatise on 
that subject, just published at Paris. 

—L Architecture eee by M. 
AuserT Lenorr, architect of the Imperial 
Government, is spoken of as @ more com- 
plete treatise on Christian architecture 
than we have before It is in 
two quarto volumes, with numerous plans 
and pictures of edifices. 

— Printers enthusiastic for their art, 
will find a treasure in Bernarn’s Origin 
and Progress of Printing in Europe, 
just published at Paris in two large vol- 


umes. 
‘’ —In 1848 M. Evariste Bavovx was a 
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famous republican; in 1853 he is a furi- 
ous Bonapartt He has written Quatre 
Années de Presidence de la a 
all in glorification of Louis Napoleon, and 
hopes to be made a senator in return. 
We share in his b 
—L? Orient, by Evcene Fianpry, has 
reached the fourth of the — parts of 
which it is to be composed, and thus far 
both the: engravings and the letter-press 
are of a high order of merit. The views 
of natural scenery and domestic and popu- 
lar life were taken during a journey from 
the Bosphorus to the head of the Persi 
Gulf. The author is skilful with the pen 
as well as with the pencil. The parts are 
sold in Paris at 10 francs, each containing 
five plates. Another illustrated serial is 
Le Caucase Pittoresque, by Prince Ga- 
GARINE, of which some dozen parts have 
made their appearance. The Cemeteries 
of France belongs in the same category, 
and is most characteristic and curious. 
A Journey around the Dead Sea, by M. 
pe Savior; és announced, to _consist of 
eighty engravings and @ large map. The’ 
Works of Rembrandt, copied by photo- 
graphy, with a commen and life of 


* Rembrandt, by Cuaries Banc, are to be 


published" by subscription. There are to 
be forty plates in the series, containing 
the finest pictures of the great’ artist. 
The price of the whole is fixed at 200 
francs. Photography is also applied to 
the representation of nature in M. pu 
Camr’s Egypte, Nubié, Palestine, et Sy- 
rie. Here the relics of the most ancient 
art are reproduced with a mechanical 
fidelity which no draughtsman could at- 
tain. The price of this work, with its 
125 views, is 500 francs. 

— Among the books with attractive 
-_ announced at Paris, which we have 
His ae Cons err M. Posen. 

a tanti 'y JOU- 
LAT3 ve Studies .in Russia and the 
North ,of Europe, by M. Lepuc ; Count 
Garven’s History of Treaties of Peace, 
Vol. XIII. ; this volume of Garden’s work 
is devoted to Napoleon’s Russian cam- 


paign 
paw § new edition of Herne’s Reisebilder 


‘is published at Paris,—one of the wittiest 


and wickedest books of the age. The au- 
thor has also an article in the April issue 
of the Revue des Deux Mi called 
the Gods in Evvile, full of the old salt 
and spirit. Though his body is paralyzed, 
and only his head remains alive, Heine’s 
mind bids defiance to nature, and refuses 
to quit the world or to spare it from the 
shafts of his satire. 

—The best work that has yet appeared 
on the Revolution of 1848, is beyond 


’ doubt that of Danret STERN (the Comtesse 
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d’Argoult). It makes too t a man of 

ine, but the narrative is faithful 
and spirited, though occasionally, from 
political prejudices perhaps, it is not alto- 
gether exact. 

—Juvxs Janin has published two vol- 
umes of Histoire de ? Art Dramatique, 
the chief part of which is devoted to the 
history of the French stage. It is made 
out of the feuilletons he has been writing 
for twenty years in the Journal des De- 
bats, revised and pruned, and forms an 
entertaining book, not without a founda- 
tion of ing and good sense. 

—The Imperial Guard is the subject of 
a showy book just published, with illus- 
trations by CuaR.et. 

—Bozevet’s History of the French 
Clergy, from the Gauls down to the pre- 
sent day, the fourth and concluding vol- 
ume is now published. 


Germany.—Two new periodicals have 
just been commenced, with the design of 
making the German people better ac- 

uainted with England and America. The 

t, called the Atlantis, is devoted to both 
countries, and contains original articles, 
written in a kindly though not partial 
spirit, with translations and criticisms 
upon what is important in the current 
literature of the United States and Great 


Britain. The second, the Atlantische Stu- 


dien, is confined exclusively to America, 
and contains only articles written by Ger- 
mans residing in this country, with ex- 
tracts from the American journals. Its 
object is chiefly to destroy, as far as possi- 
ble, any admiration which may have been 
entertained in Germany for this republic 
and its citizens. It is written with spirit 
and ability, and often hits the nail on the 
head in its fault-finding. At the same 
time it is one-sided, and prejudiced in the 
extreme. Its extracts from American 
papers are made up chiefly of accounts of 
murders, outrages, railroad accidents, and 
whatever might tend to give the country 
a badname. It is published at Gdttingen, 
and the Atlantis at Dessau. 

— Thackeray’s Pendennis has appear- 
ed in German at Leipzig in ten volumes. 

— The poetical vein is just now some- 
what feeund. Worthy of special praise is 
Waldmiller’s Dichter’s Nachtquartiere 
(A Poet’s Night-Quarters), a series of 
tales in blank verse, marked by vigorous 
sentiment, imagination, and descriptive 
talent. 1cToR Precut’s Patriotische 
Gedichte (Patriotic Poems), are not de- 
ficient in patriotism, though their poetry 
has not so much impressed us. Then 
there are two volumes of Gedichte by 
one Mr. Niscu, who is a rather 
imitator of Heine. Atrrep Meissner 
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has published his five-act tragedy Regi- 
nald Armstrong, or the World of Money ; 
it is a failure poetically and dramatically. 
Another tragic failure is Frorren Mut- 
Lers, Bankruptcy, a social tragedy in 
five acts. It has all the qualities requisite 
for damnation ; a poor plot, poor charac- 
ters, and poor treatment. Damnation it 
accordingly receives. 

— Brockuavs announces a. reduced 
edition of his great Conversations-Lex- 
ikon; it is to be complete in four 
volumes, and will cost in this country 
some $7 00 bound. We have examined 
some of the parts already issued, and find 
the abridgment well and carefully done. 
It is having a great sale in Germany. 

— Gervinus has commenced the publica- 
tion of a fourth edition of his Geschichte 
der Deutschen Dichtiong. (History of 
German Poetic and Imaginative Litera- 
ture), which will be completed in five 
volumes in the course of the present year. 
The first three volumes are almost entirely 
new, access to better sources of informa- 
tion having afforded occasion to rewrite 
them. The work is dedicated to Jacob 
and William Grimm, and F. C. Dahlmann. 
The illustrious author accompanies the 
dedication with some felicitous and feeling 
observations upon the political persecu- 
tion he has recently endured, which, out- 
rageous as it is, he declares has not been 
allowed to disturb his equanimity or in- 
terrupt his studies, and shall not be. To 
those who are not acquainted with a for- 
mer edition of this Geschichte, we com- 
mend it as a model of literary history, 
and as affording by far the best compre- 
hensive view of German belles-letters 
that can be obtained from any source. 

— “Have wea Bourbon among us?” 
from the February number of our Monthly, 
enjoys the honor of a translation in Ger- 
many, having been printed in pamphlet 
form at Dessau, with the portrait of its 
reverend subject. All parties admit the 
striking resemblance which Mr. Williams 
bears to the Bourbon family, but we are 
sorry to say, that the other evidences 
which prove him to be the Dauphin, do 
not receive very respectful treatment. 
The Augsburg Universal Gazetie pro- 

ly pronounces the whole “a humbug 
imported from America,” and says that 
“this Indian pseudo-Bourbon serves only 
to raise the number of false pretenders 
to half a dozen.” 

— Stadtgeschichten (City Stories), b 
Max Rune, is the title of four small 
volumes of small rom: which are 
neither as good nor as bad as they might 
be. Recent German novels are, however, 
very apt to be of that kind; and it is no 
special discredit to Mr. Ring, that he fol- 
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lows the general tendency of his country’s 
literature. 

—The present year’s issue of the Al- 
manach far Freunde der iel- 
kunst, (Almanac for Friends of the 
Dramatic Art), has a variety of interest- 
ing facts with regard to the drama in 
Germany. It gives a complete list of the 
various theatres, with a catalogue of the 
personnel in each, the name of every in- 
dividual of any importance, from the ma- 
nager down, being printed at length, with 
the function he discharges. It appears 
that including several establishments in 
Switzerland, there are 159 theatres where 
the German drama is performed, and that 
they employ 5,400 managers, actors, and 
prompters; and that ing musici 
supernumeraries, choristers, dancers, an 
machinists, the whole force is swollen to 
some 20,000 persons. The largest estab- 
lishment is the Vienna Burg Theatre ; the 
Court Theatre of Berlin is next in im- 
portance, and after these the capitals of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg boast 
the pre-eminence. In all, there are about 
ten leading houses, where new plays must 
pass an independent ordeal before their 
success is complete. The pay of the first 
actors in Germany does not exceed 1,000 
thalers, or about $725 a month. The 
pay of authors varies considerably: at 
Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, when a single 
play fills the whole evening’s performance, 
the author receives 10 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, and shorter pieces are paid 
in proportion; this continues during the 
author’s life, and sometimes, by special 
understanding, his heirs receive it after 
his death. e other chief theatres pay 
fixed sums, varying from $15 to $75 for 
each performance of a play, and the smaller 
establishments still less. Special agencies 
facilitate the relations between authors 
and managers. In the large cities there 
are establishments which take charge of 
new plays, procure their performance 
throughout Germany, and receive and 
pay over the author’s income, deducting 
from 10 to 16 per cent. by way of com- 
mission. 

—Beitrége zu einer Aesthetik der 
Pflanzenwelt (Contributions to the Aes- 
thetics of the Vegetable Kingdom), by F. 
T. Bratranek, is an attempt to exhibit 
the influence of that department of nature 
upon man, as evinced in religion, art, 
literature, and national peculiarities. Its 
plan is derived from the beautiful and sug- 
gestive discussion in Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
upon the influence of nature in general, 
and its method is similar to that. The 
author writes from enthusiastic affection 
for his subject, and has at his command 
rich stores of knowledge, literary as well 
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as scientific. Sometimes an affluence of 
quotations from the poets, wears the ap- 
pearance of pedantry, and sometimes there 
seems to be a want of and com- 
pleteness; but on the whole the book is 
delightful and instructive reading. 

—Ritter Bunsen is the Prussian Am- 
bassador at London, and holds a respect- 
able rank as a diplomatist and man of 
letters, his i forte being anti- 
quarian subjects. He has now gained a 
new distinction, however: the University 
of ag has conferred on him the 
diploma of D.D. 

—Joser Rank, a clever enough novelist, 
has two new books, Florian und Ges- 
chichten armer Leute (Tales of Poor 
Folks). The latter consists of exactl 
eleven stories, all of them pleasant ak 
not astonishing ing. 

—A work indispensable in every com- 
plete library, is Dr. Nacier’s Neues Ali- 
gemeines Kunst-Lexikon (New Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Art). Its publication 
was completed last year, having been be- 
gun in 1335, It is in 22 volumes, and 
costs, in Germany, $36 00. 

—Those who seek to understand the 
bearings of Euro; politics may find 
their profit in ing a pamphlet on the 
French Army, and its Relation to the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, published at 
Leipzic, from the pen of a German officer. 
The writer shows that the French army 
is one of the most powerful and effective 
in Europe, and that the late reductions in 
its numbers, about which so much has 
been said, really do not diminish its power 
as compared with any force that the Ger- 
man States could bring against it. The 
pamphlet is particularly intended for Ger- 
many, but it is interesting even on this 
side of the Atlantic. ; 

—The present condition of Greece is 


not exhibited in a very Setecing Ree it by 


‘Hermann Hetrmer, in his 


Reiseskizzen (Sketches of Greek Travel). 
The agriculture of the country is the 
poorest and most primitive possible, being 
confined almost exclusively to the pastur- 
ing of sheep and goats. Commerce and 
manufactures are unknown, and all the 
attempts to establish colonies from Ger- 
many have proved futile. There are but: 
three roads in the whole country: namely, 
that from the Pireus to Athens, that 
from Athens io Thebes, and that from 
Nauplia to Argo, and these were made 
mostly by Capo d’Istria. The population 
is less than one million, and for the past 
twelve years at least, has been decreasing. 
The wages of a good workman at Athens 
are about wo gee 0p roe | is a 
powerful party, which constantly gains in 
number and influence, who desire annexa-~ 
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tion to Russia. Whatever may be the ex- 
actness of Mr, Hettmer’s conclusions, his 
book is a lively and readable one, at the 
same time that it may be consulted with 
profit by artists and antiquaries.  - 

—A new series of illustrations'to Shaks- 
peare are announced as in preparation, 
from the pencil of the illustrious Kaul- 
bach. They are to be in craydn. 

—Reise und Lebensbilder (Pictures of 
Travel and Life), narrates the adventures 
and observations of a young German in 
oe Tina, New-Zealand, and Cali- 
fornia. 


MUSIO. 

A month ago we expressed the hope 
that the disastrous fortunes of the com- 
mencement of Alboni’s opera might be 
retrieved. But it was doomed. Despite the 
“combined” attraction, and the “ unpre- 
cedented ” something that always figures 
in Operatic promises, and despite, also 
the very genuine and hearty success of 
many evenings, the opera languished and 
closed. Lucrezia Borgia was produced 
in fine style. Maffeo Orsini was’ ‘Al- 
boni, and Salvi Gennavro. Madame De 
Vries, ‘a singér of the French school, with 
a hard, sharp voice, but with striking 
dramatic action, sang the superb Lw- 
crezia. It was fairly done. Madame 
De Vries pleased us quite as much as 
Parodi ever did. The audience was large : 
we hope it was remunerative. But it is 
no lo possible to know whether a full 
house implies'a full purse or not. Alboni’s 
Maffeo was easy to forecast. It was 
simply folly. “Even when she rushes for 
the knife in the banquet scene, and throws 
herself upon the spy, it Was done so archly 
and with such a magnetic smile, that even 


censorious critics, like ourselves, would . 


have gladly been so’ assaulted. It is an 
unmeaning réle, but its pleasant music 


was delightfully sung. After a week of ° 


suspense, Don Giovanni was presented 
for the manager’s benefit. A full house 
it. it is the best of operas, so 
it requires the very best presentation. It 
was fairly done (again); but Italian 
singers are always too unjrist to German 
music to allow us to enjoy a complete 
satisfaction. SignorSalvi evidently cared 
little for the music, and little for his own 
veputation as an artist. For he was very 
slovenly in all the music, except il. mio 
tesoro, and that he sang with the interpo- 
lation of Italian cadences and phrases, so 
totally inharmonious with the character 
of the melody, that the effect wds entirely 
lost. He was loudly ‘applauded; and 
Mrs. Grundy declared that it was “ per- 
fect.” We, therefore, say no more. 
Don Giovanni.is an opera written by 
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the greatest of melodists in the interests 
of art, and not of any “ world-renowned” 
artist. The music of the opera requires 
as true a feeling for’art upon the part of 
the singers, as was upon that of the com-, 
r. But itis hard for a petted favor- 
ite to sing for any thing but personal 
applause. Consequently, the greatest of 
operas is not a favorite with the artists ; 
and despite the ¢ admiration it must 
always extort from’ 4n’ audience, it is 
quite sure to drag a little and seem 
ous. : 

Alboni’s: Zerlina was’ exquisite. It 
was by far the best we have ever seén. 
Bosio, who is the only Zerlina we have 
had since Malibran, was too much the fine 
lady. She was the same in this rdle as 
Sontag in Amina. It was a’ pretty pas- 
toral—a saintly masque. But Alboni, 
whose highest tragical expression is look- 
ing sorry, and whe pes not the je ne sais 
quot of the gen Duthess, is ineom+ 
parable in pure rustic parts. Nothing 
could be more archly ndive than her 
actions while she sings Bati, bati. It 


’ vas maidenly and peasant-like, and beau- 


tiful as a rustic vase, which is still per- 
fect.ip its way, although it is not Greek. 
She had unabated freshness and sweet- 
ness, and we could not speculate upon the 
reason of the very different operatic suc- 
cess in the two seasons of Sontag and Al- 
boni. Undoubtedly Dwight’s Journal 
of Music hits the truth, in saying that 
there is more wnity in Sontag’s. She has 
a greater regard for the success of the 
work as a whole. We are far from think- 
ing that Alboni prefers her individual 
triumph to the effect of the opera, but she 
is careless about that effect. She sings 
away with her great, rich, rollicking voice, 
and smiles‘in the thunders of applause 
that follow. If Salvi, and Beneventano, 
and Marini, and Rovere, can draw down 
similar thunders, it is all very agreeable 
to the Prima Donna. That is their own 
affair ; and as for the general effect of the 
opera, the blithe Bacchus in ample skirts 
knows nothing about it. 

The new Opera House will be built, it 
appears, and thirteen energetic men have 
been made Directors. The universal fail- 
ure of operatic experiments in this coun- 
try, and the plain proof that in other,coun- 
tries music is a pure luxury, which must be 
paid for, and does not pay, does not deter 
an unusual effort. It is, at least, refresh- 
ing to behold this unwearied determina- 
tion. To sew up gold in a bag, and drop 
it off the Battery, would seem to be as 
promising an investment as opera-house 
stock. But here are two hundred shares 
readily taken at a thousand dollars each ; 
the lot is secured; the President of the 
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Board of Directors, James Phalen, Esq. 
(whose efforts in this matter deserve espe- 
cial praise), has measurements and draw- 
ings from all the great European opera- 
houses; nothing remains for the stock- 
holders but to have the house built, and 
to take care that it pays six per cent. at 
the very least, and nothing remains for us 
critics but to insist upon all kinds of im- 
possibilities, and skilfully find fault with 
all the arrangements; proffer the most 
ample advice, and accept the most eligible 
seats, gratis. 

First of all, it is our business to instruct 
the committee what kind of house must 
be built, and then, what kind of perform- 
ance will insure the six per cent. afore- 
said. 

Remember then, 0 Committee! that 
New-York is an American, and not an 
English, nor a French, nor a Russian, nor 
an Italian city. Let the building be large 
and convenient. Have doors and windows 
without end. Achieve the impossibility 
of perfect ventilation, and a sense of per- 
sonal security in the breasts of the audi- 
ence. Have some boxes in the rear of a 
balcony as at Astor Place and at the Roy- 
al Opera in Berlin, if you choose; but, in 
any case, have some boxes. Let the 
acoustic arrangements be more successful 
than we understand they are im the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, at the new 
Music Hall in Boston. The prices should 
be moderate, ranging from two shillings 
to eight. The leap beyond into the un- 
certain realm of “two and three dollar 
seats” is dangerous. Let the exterior of 
the building be comely, and an ornament 
to the broad and beautiful street upon 
which it stands. May the Muses avert a 
Grecian temple, or a Gothic Cathedral, or 
a renaissance palace, from the corner of 
Irving Place and Fourteenth-street! <A 
covered entrance is de rigueur. Remem- 
ber the San Carlo at Naples, and the 
London Haymarket and Covent Garden. 
And a foyer, for our gregarious Ameri- 
can race—for the single gentlemen who 
visit the opera not only to see the queens 
upon the stage, but the princesses off— 
will be not only a most attractive novelty, 
but, of itself, an attraction. Unparalleled 
splendor of scenery, that, in assisting at 
the spectacle of Le Prophéle and Robert 
le Didble, we may not regret Paris,—and 
a corps-de-ballet indispensable to the 
great Meyerbeer (’tis true, *tis pity),— 
cannot well be omitted. O Committee! 
there must be munificent regardlessness 
of expense, and always constellations, nev- 
er single stars, and roomy seats, each sep- 
arated by arms from its neighbor, and 
brilliant lights, not in chandeliers, which 
spoil the view from the best half of the 





second tier, and not around the balconies, 
blinding the eyes,—but somehow disposed, 
a every thing may be seen, except 
ights. 

The performance must be the best pos- 
sible, not the best attainable, in the world. 
Why should it not be made the interest 
of all great singers to sing in New-York, 
as it is now in St. Petersburgh? Dis- 
criminating editors in elbow chairs com- 
plain that the great singers demand im- 
possible prices. But the complaint lies 
against the giver, not the taker. We all 
ask the highest possible sum for our silks 
and sugars. We should vend gloves at 
twenty dollars a pair, if there were pur- 
chasers at that rate. Why should we 
suppose that the “celebrated cantatrice ” 
Giulia Grisi, or the great tenor Mario, or 
the eminent and aspiring soprano Cruvelli, 
will ask ten thousand dollars a month 
when they can get twenty thousand? If, 
however, Paris, or London, or St. Peters- 
burgh will pay ten thousand, New-York 
will not secure the prize for less than 
twelve thousand. If New-York cannot 
pay the twelve thousand, then the corner 
lot had better be used for a hotel ora 
hospital. 

If the stockholding mind is infested 
with the idea of founding a national school 
of music, and the undertaking is to be 
affected by that idea, it might, in that 
case also, be as well to consider the pro- 
priety of leaving the lot vacant. To teach 
the science of music is not the province of 
an opera-house. But, by the best per- 
formance of the best works to cultivate a 
taste for the art, is a laudable aim, and 
essential to success. If we truly under- 
stand the present effort, it is not to form 
an institution to educate singers and com- 
posers, but to secure a place in which, 
with a fair profit to those who have risked 
money, the public may hear the finest 
operas sung in-the finest style. The rest 
may follow. If there be the germs of an 
original musical taste in our people, acade- 
mies will necessarily follow. But it is 
unnecessary to exaggerate the scope of 
the present intention, and, surely, very 
foolish not to eat good cake because it is 
not frosted. There are but Pham op a 
music, properly speaking ; the Italian an 
the Geta. The French is but a modi- 
fication of the Italian. The Royal operas 
in Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Madrid, and 
Vienna are Italian. Sometimes, as is de 
rigueur in Berlin, and occasional at the 
French Opera in Paris, there is a transla- 
tion of the Libretto”into the vernacular. 
It is the praise of Viardot Garcia that she 
sings the music of many operas in the ver- 
nacular of four countries. Our New-York 
opera at the corner must be, like every thing 
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else, American, eclectic. Good German, 
and [talian, and French works must all be 
produced; only there must not be a Sig- 
nor Salvi for primo tenore, who will re- 
spect only one kind of music. Der Frei- 
schiitz must not be committed to Italian 
minds and mouths, except under very 
rigid training. There is no doubt that 
the Italian method of singing is much su- 
perior to the German ; but there is equally 
no doubt that the Italian method of con- 
ceiving German music is to despise it. In 
which case Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, 
the three composers who have written the 
three finest of all operas, will be mangled 
in their music, and their lovers with them. 
The language in which a work is sung is 
of small importance; at least until Herr 
Wagner, the musical revolutionist in Ger- 
many, shall have made manifest that the 
words are as essential to an opera as the 
music. When his ideas have been more 
developed, and begin to affect musical 
composition, it will be time for us critics 
to take the field in favor, or against. 
But meanwhile, in our present cimmerian 
state, we hope to be spared Still so gen- 
tlys, and Ah! don’t mingles ! 

Grisi and Mario are announced (not, 
however, by their impresario, Mr. Hack- 
ett), as the probable inaugurators of the 
new house. Twenty-five years ago excited 
Poets wrote sonnets to Grisi, and she has 
now, superb that she is!—reached the 
period at which critics say she is “ still” 
great. Ah! treacherous “still!” Grisi is 
past her prime. Sontag is a G—dm—th- 
—r! e fear that public expectation 
feeding upon the fame of Grisi will be dis- 
ores If it wavered a moment, in 
the beginning about Jenny Lind, now in 
the dazzling zenith of her genius, and (if 
Malibran was as great; then, the other) 
greatest singer that has ever lived, it may 
more than waver, if it forgets that Grisi 
is a mortal woman,—that her instrument 
is only the human voice, and that woman 
and voice obey the eternal laws that reg- 
ulate the summer and its flowers. Mario, 
too, yet a young man, is an uncertain 
singer. Undoubtedly he is the first of 
living and singing tenors, but Rubini and 
Duprez, sing no more. We must have 
Cruvelli and Tamberlik, and Ronconi, and 
Formes, and Staudigl We must have 
every body and every thing at the corner. 

Apropos of musical teaching, a Normal 
Musical Institute has just been established 
by several of the most thoroughly trained 
musicians, and Richard Storrs Willis, the 
Editor of the Musical World, has deliver- 
ed an introductory lecture upon Harmony. 
It is simple and learned, full of true taste 
and feeling, and if the lectures are 
all to be as earnest and intelligent, there 
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will be no lack of the best musical instruc- 


tion. 

We look for Jullien, and his colossal or- 
chestra, which, it seems to us, in Crystal 
Palace and no opera times (unless Sontag 
sing at Castle Garden), must have a great 
success. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design was 
opened last month, with its customary 
number of works of art. It oddly hap- 
pens that there are always just about 450 
“works” of one. kind and another to ex- 
hibit; rarely less, and never more. But 
the number of pictures and sculptures 
which ought to have been exhibited among 
those to be found in the rooms of the Aca- 
demy, is smaller this year than it has 
been in several years past. An inspection 
of the catalogue and a walk through the 
a of the Academy do not excite the 

ighest state of enthusiasm in the lover 
of “high art,” but produce quite a con- 
trary effect. It is a sad truth, but it can- 
not be helped. Every thing in the New 
World appears to be progressive ; but the 
art which, by common consent, is called 
“fine.” That, it cannot be denied, is anti- 
progressive. If it takes no rapid strides 
backwards, it at least stands still. It is 
an instructive fact that, on this Twenty- 
eighth Anniversary of the National Aca- 
demy of Design, there are no greater pro- 
mises of progress than there were on the 
first opening of the Academy in Chambers- 
street, in the small chamber above the 
bath-house, which is now a theatre. The 
city has more than quadrupled in popula- 
tion, wealth, and refinement, since then ; 
millions of dollars have been expended on 
artistic productions ; a revolution has been 
effected in our social habits ; innumerable 
“first rate notices” of our artists have 
been written in the daily papers; hun- 
dreds of young painters have been sent to 
Europe ;. Art Unionism has grown up and 
declined; merchants’ houses have ex- 
panded into brown-stone palaces; ocean 
steam -navigation has been perfected, 
clipper ships invented, Gothic architecture 
has been revived, the Croton aqueduct 
constructed, the railroad system intro- 
duced, fresco painting, and painted win- 
dows have come into fashion once more, 
the Italian opera has become a permanent 
institution, penny papers have sprung 
into existence, “ pictorials” have become 
common, the electric telegraph has been 
discovered, and all the arts that embellish 
life and add to the pleasures of Christians 
have been marvellously expanded among 
us, but the National Academy of Design 
has stood still,while the rest of the world 
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has been rushing forward with breakneck 
rapidity. It exhibits hardly more, or 
better “ works ” now than it did twenty 
years ago. 

It has designed nothing. It has given 
us no architects; the splendid mansions 
which have grown up all around us, with 
their richly sculptured fronts and deco- 
rated walls, were not designed by “ acade- 
micians,” nor were our Gothic churches 
with their painted windows hatched in 
this eccaleobion. It was the first presi- 
dent of the Academy, to be sure, that in- 
vented the electric telegraph, but that was 
not a design which the institution had in 
view when it was founded. Looking up- 
on the progress of the country in true art, 
upon its splendid achievements and rapid 
growth, we cannot detect the influence of 
our National Academy upon the brilliant 
period in which it has existed. Among 
its members are some very clever painters 
of landscapes and portraits, but the works 
it has produced have been mere toys in pri- 
vate houses—family portraits and pleas- 
ing little landscapes, which are hung up 
as ornaments in darkened parlors, and 
with which the nation has no more to do 
than Patagonia or New Zealand. The 
Academy, we cannot avoid thinking. is an 
injury rather than an aid to art; it de- 
ludes amiable young men of talent with 
false theories of “high art,” and leads 
them away from profitable and honest 
employments, to a sad and wearisome 
waste of life in the vain attempt to do 
things which the age does not require, 
and they have not the ability to accom- 
plish. The days of the pre-Raphaelites 
may return, but the days of Raphael 
never. If Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were now alive—and, for that matter, 
there is never a lack of Raphaels and 
Michael Angelos—they would not devote 
their lives to painting pictures and hew- 
ing statues. ey would compose ope 
write books, edit newspapers, or buil 
ships and houses. They would not give 
themselves up to a work which nobody 
would jovial, and then go about whin- 
ing because they were neglected. Raph- 
aels and Michael Angelos never are neg- 
lected. 

But there are good fellows among our 
academicians, and their supper on their 
opening night was a much better one than 
ever Rome saw in the days of Leo X. 
The old masters never served up such an 
entertainment to their patrons and the 
“ gentlemen of the press,” in the palmy 
days of high art. 

We had no idea, when we begun, of 
discussing the prospects of Art, or the 
influences of the Academy; all that we 
intended was to notice the pictures. But 
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bitions of the Academy; there are the 
same names, the same subjects, the same 
number of works, and the same sameness 
of style. We only miss the “ portrait of 
a lady—Ingham.” Why has not Ingham 
a portrait of a lady in the Exhibition? 


hibiting twenty-seven years.” 
there is still the “ Landscape— - 
The same birch tree, thesame yellow sky 
the same amiable cattle, the same iid 
trees and quiet water. What a mild, 
quiet, and amiable world is this to Du- 
rand! It would be a curious study to 
examine all the catalogues of the Acade- 
my, and see how nearly the whole of the 
twenty-eight pamphlets are alike. The 
only change we notice is in the list of 
honorary members. The p ive 
movement of the Academy in adding to 
this ornamental part of our National In- 
stitution of Design, is in.very marked 
contrast to the other parts of their annual 
pamphlet. There are now four full pages 
of hono names. Among the 442 
works exhibited 48 are portraits of “a 
lady ;” 66 are portraits of “a gentleman ;” 
17 are portraits of “a child ;” 3 are por- 
traits of “a boy;” 3 of “a girl;” 3 are 
portraits of “children;” 2 are portraits 
of “a horse;” and 1 of “a terrier and 
rat;” “a celebrated racer ;” and a “d 
and e;” besides some “ families,” 
from which it will be seen that the de- 
partment of portraiture is well filled; and, 
in truth, it is in this practical department 
bra artists, mu . their credit, ex- 

it their stre ortrait painting 
and bust ev ns, on better reves than 
any other kind of art, and consequentl. 
it is in these branches that we excel. 
There are some as aay ie this 
present Exhibition, as England, France, 
or Germany Qld peetenn and a marble 
bust of alady, by Palmer of Albany, that 
might be placed by the side of any piece 
of antique sculpture that Time has pre- 
served for us. Our landscape artists, too, 
give us views of our scenery on their 
canvas, that are like reflections in a mir- 
ror. They 


things. We have no legends, and, what 
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is worse, we have fifty different reli- 
i The people are taught in a dif- 
¢ manner, and we do not quarrel 
with the Academy for not filling its walls 
with broiling Saints and flayed Martyrs, 
but because they will persist in a hanker- 
ing after such things when they are no 


— needed. 
Madonna now is de trop, in our 
houses and public places, yet our artists 
will persist in painting her, when nei- 
ther they nor their > sag have any 
longer faith in her. fore Guido went 
to his easel, he first fell upon his knees 
before the Madonna della Guardia, and 
ten “ee his canvas the image which the 
ittle black figure left upon his devout 
imagination. Our artists cannot do that, 
but they can go into the dark woods, amon 
the breezy hills, and by the sea side, an 
reproduce for us the pleasant effects of 
sunlight and shadow which they see 
there. It is a good thing to do, and the 
pictures are good things to have; but 
they are, after all, mere ornaments of 
our parlors, and the artist becomes merely 
a decorator, and not a teacher. If, there- 
fore, the Academy would but tell its aco- 
lytes that to be useful men and good citi- 
zens, to be good providers for their fami- 
lies, and to give themselves comfortable 
positions in society, they must abandon 
all the fol-de-rol which they have been 
accustomed to hear and read about “high 
art,” and be content to fulfil their true 
mission, without looking for any other 
commissions than such as upholsterers, 
silversmi and try-cooks receive 
from the opulent and liberal, they will 
have a much better time of it than they 
now have, or are likely to have. An 
excellent artist, intelligent, skilful, indus- 
trious, and amiable, told us, and seemed 
rather to think he was telling something 
of which a man of his abilities ought to 
be proud that, if it were not for the 
assistance of a kind friend he should 
starve. They won’t buy my pictures, said 
he; then why not paint such pictures as 
they will buy, or go into some other busi- 
ness that will give you bread and butter. 
He only shrugged his shoulders in reply, 
and ve we have no doubt, great con- 
tempt for our opinions. Yet there we 
were admiring one of his large pictures 
in the “high art” style, and he had re- 
cently returned from Italy. 

hat aconfession was this from a man 
of his abilities and acquirements, while 
waiters in hotels and private coachmen 
were striking for higher ae Here is 
a man who cannot obtain the wages of a 
flunkey in executing works of high art, 
while ry-cooks get the wages of Am- 

rs, and Barnum and Beach are 
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advertising for artists to make woodcut 
drawings for their illustrated paper. It 
was no wonder that George the Second 
said, “If beebles will be boets and baind- 
ers, let em sdarye.” Let our artists re- 
member that this is the age of Clippers, 
and turn their talents into a channel that 
will pay. It is really one of the saddest 
— to see so much’ good honest 
effort, so much genius, perseverance, and 
intelligence thrown away, as the Annual 
exhibition of our National Academy ex- 
poses to public gaze. Let the Academy 
institute a wood-engraving department, 
a glass-staining department, an architec- 
tural department, and a calico-design- 
ing department, and Art will flourish 
here as it did in Rome in the days of 
Leo X., and as it now does in France in 
the days of Napoleon III. ; for art, litera- 
ture, and science are nought unless they 
minister to the public needs and conform 
with the popular taste. It is now some 
six years since a most strenuous and 
encouraging effort was made by an asso- 
ciation of our mighty men of wealth, to 
establish a New-York Gallery of Art; 
meetings were held, oysters eaten, and 
champagne drunk according to the most ap- 
proved methods ; resolutions were passed, 
and committees formed, and one wealthy 
enthusiast swore the oath of Uncle Toby 
that the project should succeed. But it 
has not succeeded, and the pictures which 
were to form the nucleus of the great 
gallery, which was to be the Louvre or 
Vatican of the New World, are now lying 
in a very nucleus condition in some dusty 
chamber of which the world knows no- 
thing and cares less. What of it? were 
not the mighty men of wealth in earnest ? 
Of course they were, or thought they 
were ; but they lacked the co-operation 
of the very public, for whose benefit they 
were laboring, and, therefore, all their 
oaths, oysters, and efforts came to no- 
thing. 

But, since then these very men have 
built the Erie Railroad at a cost of thirty 
millions of dollars, and engaged in other 
great undertakings for the public good, 
besides increasing their private fortunes, 
so that they may well be forgiven for not 
giving us a gallery of paintings. They 
might as well have attempted to build a 
pyramid in the style of King Cheops. Pic- 
ture galleries, pyramids, and railroads, 
were never intended for the same people 
and the same century. If we have one we 
must forego the other, and we are sensible 
of our good fortune in living in an age 
which gives the preference to railroads. 
There is abundant scope for the artistic 
genius of our people, and rich rewards in 
store for all who have the good sense to 
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employ their talents in meeting the de- 
mands of our coun en. Wesend hun- 
dreds of millions of value to Europe tp pay 
for works of art which had better be ex- 
pended at home; and it only needs that 
the Academy, or some other well-meaning 


institution, should clear, away fronr the - 


atmosphere of Art in ‘this country the 
mists of old fogyism, to make us as pre- 
eminent in decorative art as we are in the 
arts of government and ship-building. 
It is a disgrace to us that all our public 
buildings which are worthy of notice have 
been planned and decorated by foreigners. 
Our National Academy of Design should 
retrieve itself by designing a calico pat- 
tern, the steeple of a pm | or the facade 
of a dwelling-house. . 

It would surprise a foreigner, we ima- 
gine, who should come to: New-York and 
see the prodigal expenditure of our men 
of wealth in building houses and churches, 
on going into the Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, not to find a sin- 
gle architectural drawing, nor any indica- 
tions that we make use of more ornamenta- 
tion in our dwellings than any other peo- 
ple in the world. It strikes us that the 

Academy either ought to do something to 
* justify its name, or else abandon it, and 
call itself a society of portrait and land- 
scape painters. 

Among the paintings in the Exhibition 
there are a few of great excellence, which 
we have not the space to, particularly 
notice; and, being by artists who are al- 
réady well known, they de not. require a 
reintroduction to the public. One of the 
most attractive pictures is a very sweet 
and delicious oil painting, thoroughly Eng- 
lish in character and treatment, by Peel 
representing three young children an 
dead game. It is exquisitely tender, and 
imbued with the purest’feeling’ But Mr. 
Peele is an Englishman by birth, and the 
picture was painted in London. He is, 
however, an American artist, inasmuch 
as he has lived here from an early age, 
and received here his education. 

Our landscape painters appear to be as 
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much afraid of water as though they be- 
pay edhe: dc mite. per Learypansined 
in that lively element without appearing 
to decided di It is very re- 
markable that “ifi a land of lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts, and with one of the finest 
bays in the wérld of such ready access, 
our artists have such a dread of the sea 
and all marine effects. . There is but 
one tolerably well-executed marine paint- 
_ing in the Exhibition ; and that one, we 
are sorry to confess, is a water-color 
drawing by an artist of London, named 
Robbins. 

Thomas Hicks has three remarkably 
fine heads in the Exhibition, unlike in 
manner, but alike in sober dignity. of 
treatment and ¢ istic expression. 
Elliott’s eleven portraits show that he 
has lost nothing of his adroitness, and 
that he has still the same felicitous touch 
in giving a graceful and striking resem- 
blance of his sitter. 

There is a portrait of Sir Charles East- 
lake, President of the Royal Academy, My 
Huntington, which is highly creditable 
to both artist and sitter. It is the best 
portrait of Huntington’s that we have 
seen, and, though less marked by his 
mannerisms than usual, it is still recog 
nizable as his production. Kensett and 
Church come out in their full strength in 
landscape, and Durand, Oropsey and 
Gignoux will not suffer in reputation’ by 
their present pictures. There are some 
pictures by Innes which show a marked 
improvement ; among the rising ar- 
tists whose works i the present Exhibition 
givé indications of ripening powers, are 


po’ pane by Baker, Cafferty, Pratt, 
and Louis Lang. The Exhibition is a per- 
fectly, satisfactory one, as an indication of 
the amount and degree of artistic ability 
possessed by our artists ; but it would be 
much more so if there were any indications 
that they were all well employed, and re- 
ceiving the reward to which their talents 
justly entitle them, and which they could 
not fail to receive if they would but give 
the right direction to their efforts. 


‘ 





a*s We have received a communication from Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont, of Paris, in reference to an allu- 
sion to his father, in Rev. Mr. Hanson’s first article on the Bourbon question, which would have been published 
in the present number of the Monray, but for an accident. It will appear in our next number, * 





CLOSE OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 





ALtover we stated boldly and frankly in our first number, that we were 

not entering upon what we deemed an experiment, in projecting a new Maga- 
zine, yet we must now, at the close of the first volume, as frankly declare that our 
success has been much greater than we anticipated—that we have had more aid from 
both writers and readers than our previous knowledge of the literary resources of the 
country led us to hope for. We make this statement, and give the plain facts which 
will follow, because we know that our success will be alike gratifying to those who 
questioned the discretion of the undertaking, as to those who encouraged us by their 
counsel and promised assistance. Although, before publishing our prospectus, we 
made sure of abundant literary help, and gave the names of many of the distinguished 
writers who had assured us of their hearty sympathy, and promised us contributions, 
yet our conviction was, that our best aid would come from Young America, whose 
name had not yet been announced on Magazine covers. “And so we determined not 
to give the names of the contributors to our Monthly, that each article might stand 
on its own merits, and the young unknown be presented to the public on a perfect ~ 
equality with the illustrious contributor whose name, alone, would give him an au- 
dience ; for, in literature, the new-comer is always treated as an intruder. By this 
course we missed the clapping of hands and bravos which we might have commanded 
by announcing the names of some of our contributors, but we are so well satisfied 
with the result of the experiment that we shall adhere to the rule hereafter. 

Perhaps it is worth while to exhibit some of the mysteries of Magazine-making, 
and let our countrymen know how much intellectual activity there is among us. 
During the past six months we have received from voluntary contributors, four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine articles, the greater part from writers wholly unknown before. 
They came from every state and territory in the Union, with the single exception of 
Deseret, whose “ Saints,” probably, do not regard our Monthly as a fitting receptacle 
for their literary efforts. All of these articles we have read, and from them have been 
selected some of the most valuable papers that we have published; many of them 
we have been compelled, reluctantly, to return; some on account of their length, and 
many more, not so much from their lack of merit, as from the nature of their themes, 
Some articles have been curtailed of superfluous sentences, but the style and senti- 
ment have, in all cases, been given in their integrity. Every article that we have 
published has been paid for at a rate which their writers have thought “liberal,” all 
have been original, the product of American pens, and, with one exception, we believe 
that all were written for our columns. 

We publish these facts with a feeling of pride, not only because they justify our 
undertaking, but because they afford abundant evidence of future success to our own 
and all kindred publications. 














